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CHAPTER XXXIX, 


I sez MY FATHER TAKING THE TIDE AND AM CARRIED 
ON IT MYSELF. 


Y father stood in the lobby of 
the Opera, holding a sort of 
open court, it appeared to 
me, for a cluster of gentle- 
men hung round him; and 
I had presently to bow to 
greetings which were rather 
of a kind to flatter me, lead- 
ing me to presume that he 
was respected as well as mar- 
velled at. The names of 
Mr. Serjeant Wedderburn, 
Mr. Jennings, Lord Alton, 
Sir Weeton Slater, Mr. 
Monterez Williams, Admiral 
Loftus, the Earl of Witling- 
ton, were among those which 
struck my ear, and struck me 
as good ones. I could not 
perceive anything of the air 

of cynical satellites in these gentlemen—on the contrary they were cordially 

deferential. I felt that he was encompassed by undoubted gentlemen, and 
my warmer feelings towards my father returned when I became sensible of 
the pleasant sway he held over the circle, both in speaking and listening. 

His sympathetic smile and semi-droop of attention ; his readiness, when 

occasion demanded it, to hit the key of the subject and help it on with the 
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right word; his air of unobtrusive appreciation; his sensibility to the 
moment when the run of conversation depended upon him—showed inimi- 
table art coming of natural genius; and he did not lose a shade of his 
superior manner the while. Mr. Serjeant Wedderburn, professionally 
voluble, a lively talker, brimming with anecdote, but too sparkling, too 
prompt, too full of personal relish of his point, threw my father’s urbane 
supremacy into marked relief; and so in another fashion did the Earl of 
Witlington, ‘‘a youth in the season of guffaws,” as Jorian DeWitt 
described him, whom a jest would seize by the throat, shaking his sapling 
frame. Jorian strolled up to us goutily. No efforts of my father’s would 
induce him to illustrate his fame for repartee, so it remained established. 
‘* Very pretty waxwork,” he said to me of our English beauties swimming 
by. ‘Now, those women, young Richmond, if they were inflammable to 
the fiftieth degree, that is, if they had the fiftieth part of a Frenchwoman 
in them, would have canvassed society on the great man’s account long 
before this, and sent him to the top like a bubble. He wastes his time on 
them. That fat woman he’s bowing to is Viscountess Sedley, a porcine 
empress, widow of three, with a soupcon of bigamy to flavour them. 
She mounted from a grocer’s shop, I am told. Constitution has done 
everything for that woman. So it will everywhere—it beats the world! 
Now he’s on all-fours to Lady Rachel Stokes—our pure aristocracy ; she 
walks as if she were going through a doorway, and couldn’t risk an 
eyelid. I'd like to see her tempting St. Anthony. That’s little Wreck- 
ham’s wife: she’s had as many adventures as Gil Blas before he entered 
the Duke of Lerma’s service.’’ He reviewed several ladies, certainly not 
very witty when malignant, as I remembered my father to have said of 
him. ‘The style of your Englishwoman is to keep the nose exactly at 
one elevation, to show you're born to it. They daren’t run a gamut, 
these women. These English women are a fiction! The model of them 
is the nursery-miss, but they’re like the names of true lovers cut on the 
bark of a tree—awfully stiff and longitudinal with the advance of time. 
We've our Lady Jezebels, my boy! They're in the pay of the bishops, or 
the police, to make vice hideous. The rest do the same for virtue, and 
get their pay for it somewhere, I don’t doubt; perhaps from the news- 
papers, to keep up the fiction. I tell you, these Englishwomen have 
either no life at all in them, or they’re nothing but animal life. ’Gad, 
how they dizen themselves! They’ve no other use for their fingers. 
The wealth of this country’s frightful !”’ 

Jorian seemed annoyed that he could not excite me to defend my 
countrywomen ; but I had begun to see that there was no necessity for 
the sanguine to encounter the bilious on their behalf, and was myself 
inclined to be critical. Besides, I was engaged in watching my father, 
whose bearing towards the ladies he accosted did not dissatisfy my critical 
taste, though I had repeated fears of seeing him overdo it. He summoned 
me to an introduction to the Countess Szezedy, a merry little Hungarian 
dame. 
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“‘ So,” said she at once, speaking German, “ you are to marry the 
romantic head, the Princess Ottilia of Eppenwelzen! I know her well. 
I have met her in Vienna. Schéne Seele and bas bleu! It’s just those 
that are won with a duel. I know Prince Otto too.’ She prattled away, 
and asked me whether the marriage was to take place in the summer. I 
was too astounded to answer. 

‘‘ No date is yet fixed,’ my father struck in. 

‘‘ Tt’s the talk of London,”’ she said. 

Before I could demand explanations of my father with regard to this 
terrible rumour involving Ottilia, I found myself in the box of the City 
widow, Lady Sampleman, a grievous person, of the complexion of the 
autumnal bramble-leaf, whose first words were: ‘‘Ah! the young suitor! 
And how is our German princess ?”’ I had to reply that the theme was 
more of German princes than princesses in England. ‘‘Oh! but,” said 
she, ‘‘ you are having a—shall I call it—national revenge on them? ‘I 
will take one of your princesses,’ says you; and as soon as said done! 
I'm dying for a sight of her portrait. Captain DeWitt declares her 
heavenly—I mean, he says she is fair and nice, quite a lady—that of 
course! And never mind her not being rich. Yow can do the decoration 
to the match. H’m,” she perused my features; “pale! Lovelorn? 
Excuse an old friend of your father’s. One of his very oldest, I'd say, 
if it didn’t impugn. As such, proud of your alliance. Iam. I speak of 
it everywhere—everywhere.”’ 

Here she dramatized her circulation of the gossip. ‘ ‘Have you heard 
the news?’ ‘No! what?’ ‘Fitz-George’s son marries a princess of 
the German realm.’ ‘Indeed!’ ‘True as gospel.’ ‘ And how soon?’ 
‘In a month; and now you will see the dear neglected man command the 
OR wee 

I looked at my father: I felt stifling with confusion and rage. He 
leant over to her, imparting some ecstatic news about a great lady having 
determined to call on her to regulate the affairs of an approaching grand 
ball, and under cover of this we escaped. 

‘“‘Tf it were not,” said he, ‘‘for the Chassediane—you are aware, 
Richie, poor Jorian is lost to her ?—he has fallen at her quicksilver feet. 
She is now in London. Half the poor fellow’s income expended in 
bouquets! Her portrait, in the character of the widow Lefourbe, has 
become a part of his dressing apparatus ; he shaves fronting her play-bill. 
His first real affaire de coeur, and he is forty-five! So he is taken in the 
stomach. That is why love is such a dangerous malady for middle-age. 
As I said, but for Jenny Chassediane, our Sampleman would be the 
fortune for Jorian. I have hinted it on both sides. Women, Richie, 
are cleverer than the illustrious Lord Nelson in not seeing what their 
inclinations decline to see, and Jorian would do me any service in the 
world except that one. You are restless, my son ?”’ 

I begged permission to quit the house, and wait for him outside. He, 
in return, begged me most urgently to allow myself to be introduced to 
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Lady Edbury, the stepmother of Lord Destrier, now Marquis of Edbury ; 
and, using conversational pressure, he adjured me not to slight this lady, 
adding, with more significance than the words conveyed, ‘I am taking 
the tide, Richie.” The tide took me, and I bowed to a lady of impres- 
sive languor, pale and young, with pleasant manners, showing her character 
in outline, like a glove on the hand, but little of its quality. She accused 
my father of coming direct from ‘that person’s’ box. He replied that 
he never forsook old friends. ‘You should,” was her rejoinder. It 
suggested to me an image of one of the sister Fates cutting a thread. 

My heart sank when, from Lady Edbury too, I heard the allusion to 
Germany and its princess. ‘‘ Some one told me she was dark ?”’ 

‘‘ Blonde,” my father corrected the report. 

Lady Edbury “‘ thought it singular for a German woman of the Blood 
to be a brunette. They had not much dark mixture among them, par- 
ticularly in the north. Her name? She had forgotten the name of the 
princess.”’ 

My father repeated: ‘‘ The Princess Oitilia, Princess of Eppenwelzen- 
Sarkeld.”’ 

‘¢ Brunette, you say?” 

‘‘' The purest blonde.” 

‘* A complexion ? ” 

‘*A complexion to dazzle the righteous !”’ 

Lady Edbury threw a flying glance in a mirror: ‘‘The unrighteous 
you leave to us then?” 

They bandied the weariful shuttlecock of gallantry. I bowed and 
fled. My excuse was that I had seen Anna Penrhys in an upper tier of 
boxes, and I made my way to her, doubting how I should be welcomed. 
“The happy woman is a German princess, we hear!’ she set me 
shivering. Her welcome was perfectly unreserved and friendly. She 
asked the name of the lady whose box I had quitted, and after bending 
her opera-glass on it for a moment, said with a certain air of satisfaction : 
‘‘ She is young;”’ which led me to guess that Lady Edbury was reputed 
to be Anna’s successor ; but why the latter should be flattered by the 
former’s youth was one of the mysteries for me then. Her aunt was 
awakened from sleep by the mention of my name. ‘‘Is the man here?” 
she exclaimed, starting. Anna smiled, and talked to me of my father, 
saying that she was glad to see me at his right hand, for he had a hard 
battle to fight. She spoke of him with affectionate interest in his for- 
tunes; no better proof of his generosity as well as hers could have been 
given me. I promised her heartily I would not be guilty of letting our 
intimacy drop, and handed the ladies down to the crush-room, where I 
saw my father leading Lady Edbury to her carriage, much observed. 
Destrier, the young marquis, coming in to meet the procession from other 
haunts, linked his arm to his friend Witlington’s, and said something in 
my hearing of old ‘Duke Fitz,’ which provoked, I fancied, signs of 
amusement equivalent to tittering in a small ring of the select assembly. 
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Lady Sampleman’s carriage was called. ‘* Another victim,” said a voice. 
Anna Penrhys walked straight out to find her footman and carriage for 
herself. : 

I stood alone in the street, wondering, fretting, filled with a variety 
of ugly sensations, when my father joined me humming an air of the 
opera. ‘*I was looking for Jorian, Richie. He had our Sampleman 
under his charge. He is off to the Chassediane. Well! And well, 
Richie, you could not bear the absence from your dada? You find me 
in full sail on the tide. I am at home, if our fortunes demand it, in a 
little German principality, but there is,” he threw out his chest, ‘‘a 
breadth in London: nowhere else do I breathe with absolute freedom— 
so largely: and this is my battlefield. By the way, Lady Edbury accounts 
you complete; which is no more to say than that she is a woman of 
taste. The instance: she positively would not notice that you wear a 
dress-coat of a foreign cut. Correct it to-morrow; my tailor shall wait 
on you. I meant to point out to you that when a London woman has 
not taken note of that, the face and the man have made the right impres- 
sion on her. Richie, dear boy, how shall I speak the delight I have in 
seeing you! My arm in yours, old Richie! strolling home from the 
fashion: this seems to me what I dreamt of! All in sound health at 
the Grange? She too, the best of women?” 

“T have come on very particular business,” I interposed briefly. 

He replied, ‘‘I am alive to you, Richie; speak.” 

“The squire has seen my bankers’ book. He thinks I’ve been 
drawing rather wildly: nc doubt he’s right. He wants some sort of 
explanation. He consents to an interview with you. I have come to 
ask you to go down to him, sir.” 

‘‘ To-morrow morning, without an hour’s delay, my dear boy. Very 
agreeable will be the sight of old Riversley. And in the daylight!” 

‘‘He prefers to meet you at Bulsted. Captain Bulsted offers his 
house for the purpose. I have to warn you, sir, that we stand in a very 
exceptional position. The squire insists upon having a full account of 
the money rendered to him.” 

‘‘T invite him to London, Richie. I refer him to Dettermain and 
Newson. I request him to compute the value of a princess.” 

‘* You are aware that he will not come to your invitation.” 

‘Tell me, then, how is he to understand what I have established by 
the expenditure, my son? I refer him to Dettermain and Newson.” 

“But you must know that he sets his face against legal proceedings 
involving exposure.” 

‘But surely, Richie, exposure is the very thing we court. The 
innocent, the unjustly treated, court it. We would be talked about; you 
shall hear of us! And into the bargain an hereditary princess. Upon 
my faith, Mr. Beltham, I think you have mighty little to complain of.” 

My temper was beginning to chafe at the curb. ‘As regards any 
feeling about the money, personally, sir, you know I have none. But I 
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must speak of one thing. I have heard to-night, I confess with as much 
astonishment as grief, the name ... Icould not have guessed that I 
should hear the princess’s name associated with mine, and quite openly.” 

‘* As a matter of course.”” He nodded, and struck out a hand in wavy 
motion. 

‘‘ Well, sir, if you can’t feel for her or her family, be good enough to 
think of me, and remember that I object to it.” 

‘‘For you all,” said he, buoyantly; ‘I feel for you all, and I will 
act for you all. I bring the princess to your arms, my dear boy. You 
have written me word that the squire gives her a royal dowry—have you 
not ? My combinations permit of no escape to any one of you. Nay, 
"tis done. I think for you, I feel for you, I act for you. By heaven, 
you shall be happy! Sigh, Richie, sigh; your destiny is now entrusted 
to me!” 

‘I dare say I’m wasting my breath, sir, but I protest against false 
pretences. You know well that you have made use of the princess's 
name for your own purposes.” 

‘‘ Most indubitably, Richie, I have; and are they not yours? I must 
have social authority to succeed in our main enterprise. Possibly the 
princess’s name serves for a temporary chandelier to cast light on us. 
She belongs to us. For her sake we are bringing the house she enters 
into order. Thus, Richie, I could tell Mr. Beltham: you and he supply 
the money, the princess the name, and I the energy, the skilfulness, and 
the estimable cause. I pay the princess for the use of her name with 
the dowry, which is royal; I pay you with the princess, who is royal too ; 
and I, Richie, am paid by your happiness most royally. Together, it is 
past contest that we win.—Here, my little one,”’ he said to a woman, and 
dropped a piece of gold into her hand, “on condition that you go straight 
home.” The woman thanked him and promised.—‘ As I was observing, 
we are in the very tide of success. Curious! I have a slight inclination 
to melancholy. Success, quotha? Why, hundreds before us have paced 
the identical way homeward at night under these lamps between the 
mansions and the park. The bare thought makes them resemble a double 
line of undertakers. The tomb is down there at the end of them—costly 
or not. At the age of four, on my birthday, I was informed that my 
mother lay dead in her bed. I remember to this day my astonishment at 
her not moving. ‘Her heart is broken,’ my old nurse said. To me she 
appeared intact. Her sister took possession of me, and of her papers, 
and the wedding-ring—now in the custody of Dettermain and Newson— 
together with the portraits of both my parents; and she, poor soul, to 
sustain me, as I verily believe—she had a great idea of my never asking 
unprofitably for anything in life—bartered the most corroborative of the 
testificatory documents, which would now make the establishment of my 
ease a comparatively light task. Have I never spoken to you of my boy- 
hood? My maternal uncle was a singing-master and master of elocution. 
I am indebted to him for the cultivation of my voice. He taught me an 
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effective delivery of my sentences. The English of a book of his called 
The Speaker is still to my mind a model of elegance. Remittances of 
money came to him from an unknown quarter ; and, with a break or two, 
have come ever since up to this period. My old nurse—heaven bless 
her !—resumed the occupation of washing. I have stood by her tub, 
Richie, blowing bubbles and listening to her prophecies of my exalted 
furtune for hours. On my honour, I doubt, I seriously doubt, if I have 
ever been happier. I depend just now—I have to avow it to you—slightly 
upon stimulants ... of a perfectly innocuous character. Mrs. Waddy will 
allow me a pint of champagne. The truth is, Richie—you see these two 
or three poor pensioners of mine, honi soit qui mal y pense—my mother 
has had hard names thrown at her. The stones of these streets cry 
out to me to have her vindicated. I am not tired; but I want 
my wine.” 

He repeated several times before he reached his house-door that he 
wanted his wine, in a manner to be almost alarming. His unwonted 
effort of memory, the singular pictures of him which it had flashed before 
me, and a sort of impatient compassion, made me forget my wrath. I 
saw him take his restorative at one draught. He lay down on a sofa, and 
his valet drew his boots off and threw a cloak over him. Lying there, he 
wished me gaily good-night. Mrs. Waddy told me that he had adopted 
this system of sleeping for the last month. ‘ Bless you, as many people 
call on him at night now as in the day,” she said; and I was induced to 
suppose he had some connection with the Press. She had implicit faith 
in his powers of constitution, and would affirm that he had been the death 
of dozens whom the attraction had duped to imitate his habits. ‘‘ He is 
now a Field-Marshal on his campaign.” She betrayed a twinkle of humour. 
He must himself have favoured her with that remark. The report of the 
house-door frequently shutting in the night suggested the passage of his 
aides-de-camp. 

Early in the morning, I found him pacing through the open doors of 
the dining-room and the library, dictating to a secretary at a desk, now 
and then tossing a word to Dettermain and Newson’s chief clerk. The 
floor was strewn with journals. He wore Hessian boots; a voluminous 
black cloak hung loosely from his shoulders. 

‘“‘Tam just settling the evening papers,” he said, after greeting me, 
with a show of formality in his warmth; and immediately added, ‘‘ That 
will do, Mr. Jopson. Put in a note—‘ Mr. Harry Lepel Richmond of 
Riversley and Twn-y-glas, my son, takes no step to official distinction in 
his native land save through the ordinary Parliamentary channels.’ Your 
pardon, Richie; presently. I am replying to a morning paper.” 

‘‘ What's this? Why print my name ?”’ I cried. 

‘“‘ Merely the correction of an error. I have to insist, my dear boy, 
that you claim no privileges: you are apart from them. Mr. Jopson, I 
beseech you, not a minute's delay in delivering that. Fetch me from the 
printer's my pamphlet this afternoon. Mr. Jacobs, my compliments to 
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Dettermain and Newson: I request them to open proceedings instanter, 
and let the world know of it. Good-morning, gentlemen.” 

And now, turning to me, my father fenced me with the whole weight 
of his sententious volubility, which was the force of a river. Why did 
my name appear in the papers? Because Iwashis son. But he assured 
me that he carefully separated me from public companionship with his 
fortunes, and placed me on the side of my grandfather, as a plain 
gentleman of England, the heir of the most colossal wealth possibly in 
the country. 

‘*T dis-sociate you from me, Richie, do you see? I cause it to be 
declared that you need, on no account, lean on me. Jopson will bring 
you my pamphlet—my Declaration of Rights—to peruse. In the Press, 
in Literature, at Law, and on social ground, I meet the enemy, and I elaim 
my own; by heaven, I do! And I will down to the squire for a distrac- 
tion, if you esteem it necessary, certainly. Half-a-dozen words to him. 
Why, do you maintain him to be insensible to a title for you? No, no. 
And ask my friends. I refer him to any dozen of my friends to convince 
him I have the prize almost in my possession. Why, dear boy, I have 
witnesses, living witnesses, to the ceremony. Am I, tell me, to be deprived 
of money now, once again, for the eleventh time? Oh! And put aside 
my duty to you, I protest I am bound in duty to her who bore me— 
you have seen her miniature: how lovely that dear woman was! how 
gentle !—bound in duty to her to clear her good name. This does not 
affect you... .” 

‘* Oh, but it does,” he allowed me to plead. 

‘* Ay, through your love for your dada.”’ 

He shook me by both hands. I was touched with pity, and at the 
same time in doubt whether it was not an actor that swayed me; for I 
was discontented, and could not speak my discontent; I was overborne, 
overflowed. His evasion of the matter of my objections relating to the 
princess I felt to be a palpable piece of artfulness, but I had to acknow- 
ledge to myself that I knew what his argument would be, and how over- 
whelmingly his defence of it would spring forth. My cowardice shrank 
from provoking a recurrence to the theme. In fact, I submitted con- 
sciously to his masterful fluency and emotional power, and so I was 
carried on the tide with him, remaining in London several days to witness 
that I was not the only one. My father, admitting that money served him 
in his conquest of society, and defying any other man to do as much with 
it as he did, replied to a desperate insinuation of mine, ‘ This money I 
spend, I am actually putting out to interest as much as, or more than, 
your grandad.” He murmured confidentially, ‘I have alarmed the 
Government. Indeed, I have warrant for saying I am in communication 
with its agents. They are bribing me; they are positively bribing me, 
Richie. I receive my stipend annually. They are mighty discreet. So am 
I. ButI push them hard. I take what they offer: I renounce none of 
my claims.” 
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Janet wrote that it would be prudent for me to return. 

‘¢T am prepared,” my father said. ‘I have only to meet Mr. Beltham 
in a room—I stipulate that it shall be between square walls—to win him. 
The squire to back us, Richie, we have command of the entire world. 
His wealth, and my good cause, and your illustrious union—by the way, 
it is announced definitively in this morning’s paper.” 

Dismayed, I asked what was announced. 

“Read,” said he. ‘ This will be something to hand to Mr. Beltham 
at our meeting. I might trace it to one of the embassies, Imperial or 
Royal. No matter—there it is.” 

I read a paragraph in which Ottilia’s name and titles were set down ; 
then followed mine and my wealthy heirship, and—woe was me in the 
perusing of it!—a roundabout vindication of me as one not likely to be 
ranked as the first of English commoners who had gained the hand of an 
hereditary foreign princess, though it was undoubtedly in the light of a 
commoner that I was most open to the congratulations of my countrymen 
upon my unparalleled felicity. A display of historical erudition cited the 
noble inferiors by birth who had caught princesses to their arms—Charles, 
Humphrey, William, John. Unto this list a later Harry ! 

The paragraph closed by fixing the nuptials to take place before the 
end of the season. 

I looked at my father to try a struggle with him. The whole man was 
efflorescent. 

** Can’t it be stopped ?”’ I implored him. 

He signified the impossibility in a burst of gesticulations, motions of 
the mouth, smiling frowns; various patterns of an absolute negative 
beating down opposition. 

‘‘ Things printed can never be stopped, Richie. Our Jorian compares 
them to babies baptized. They have a soul from that moment, and go on 
for ever !—an admirable word of Jorian’s. Anda word to you, Richie. 
Will you swear to me by the veracity of your lover's heart, that paragraph 
affords you no satisfaction? He cannot swear it!’ my father exclaimed, 
seeing me swing my shoulder round, and he made me feel that it would 
have been a false oath if I had sworn it. But I could have sworn that I 
had rather we two were at the bottom of the sea than that it should come 
under the princess's eyes. Iread it again. It wasin print. It looked 
like reality. It was at least the realization of my dream. But this played 
traitor and accused me of being crowned with no more than a dream, 
The sole practical thing I could do was to insist on our starting for 
Riversley immediately, to make sure of my own position. ‘‘ Name your 
hour, Richie,” my father said confidently: and we waited. 

A rather plainer view of my father’s position, as I inclined to think, 
was afforded to me one morning at his breakfast-table, by a conversation 
between him and Jorian DeWitt, who brought me a twisted pink note 
from Mdlle. Chassediane, the which he delivered with the air of a dog 
made to disgorge a bone, and he was very cool to me indeed. The 
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itlela of Alphonse were subjected to snappish oriticisam, ' T assume," 
he avid, '' the fellow knew TL was coming ? ' 

"Tle paw it in my handwriting of yesterday,” replied my father, 
Pit he just to him, acknowledge that he is one of the fow that perform 
theit daily duties with a tender conscience,” 

"'Thia Woglish elimate has bedevilled the fellow! He poppers his 
fishes like a mongiel Indian veated on mangoes,” 

"Hing hin up, ving him up, dorian, All TD beg of you is nob to 
Hisgiieh lina with life, for he quile any aerviee in the world to come to mea, 
aiid, in feeb, he atite ime,” 

 Wanetly aa you apoil hing,” 

My father ehitigyed, The atale of the case ia that your stomach 
ia growing delicate, fiend dorian,” 

"The actial alate of the ease being, that my palate was never keener, 
and Consequently my slomach knows ite business,” 

* You should have tried the eold turbot with oil and capers,” 

* Your man had better stick to buttered egga, in my opinion,” 

tt Bay, porridge | 4s 

No, UU he hanged HT think he's equal to a bow! of porridge.” 

* Caveine tight have contessed to the same 1” 

"With thia differenes,” eried dorian in a heat, “that he would 
never have allowed the thought of any of your barbarous merses to ooour 
to aman ab table, Let me tell you, Roy, you astonish me: up till now 
1 have never known you guilly of the bad taate of defending a bad dish on 
your awa board.” 

* ‘Phen you will the more readily pardon me, Jerian,” 

Oh, T pardon you,” dorian aneered, tripped to the carpet by auch 
iwnoble mildwers, ‘A breakfast ia no great lowed.” 

My father aseured him he would have a #erious conversation with 
Alphonee, for whom he apologised by saying that Alphonse had not, 
to his Knowledge, served aa hoapital cook anywhere, and was therefore 
quite possibly not euflciently solicitous for appetites and digestions of 
invalids, 

Jovian threw back his head as though to dischange a spiteful sarcasm 
with good aim; but turning to me, said, Harry, the thing must be 
done; your father must marry, Notoriety is the season for a pick and 
ehoice of the wealthiest and the loveliest, 1 refuse to act the part of 
warming-pan any longer; [ refise point blank, It's not a personal 
feeling on may part; my advice is that of a disinterested friend, and I tell 
you candidly, Noy, set aside the absurd exhibition of my dancing attend- 
ance on that last rose of Guildhall,—egad, the alderman went like summer, 
amd left us the very picture of a fruity autumn,—I say you can’t keep 
her hanging on the tree of fond expectation for ever. She'll drop.” 

* Cateh her, Jovian; you are on guani,” 

* Upwards of three hundred thousand, if a penny, Roy Richmond ! 
Who? 1? Tam not a fortane-hunter.” 
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‘(Nor am I, friend Jorian.”’ 

“No, it's because you're not thorough: you'll fall between the 
stools.”’ 

My father remarked that he should visit this upon Mr. Alphonse. 

“You shook off that fine Welsh girl, and she was in your hand—the 
act of & madman!” Jorian continued. ‘ You're getting older: the day 
will como when you're a flat excitement. You know the first Lady Edbury 
spoilt one of your best chances when you had the market. Now you're 
trifling with the second, She's the head of the Light Brigade, but you 
might fix her down, if she's not too much in debt. You're not at the end 
of your run, I dare say. Only, my good Roy, let me tell you, in life you 
mustn't wait for the prize of the-race till you touch the goal—if you 
prefer metaphor. You generally come forward about every seven years or 
«0, Add on anothor seven, and women’ll begin to think. You can’t beat 
‘Time, mon Roy.” 

“ fo," anid my father, “I touch the goal, and women begin to think, 
and L can’t beat time to them, Jorian, your mind is in a state of confu- 
sion, I do not marry.” 

“Then, Roy Richmond, hear what a friend says... . 

“TI do not marry, Jorian, and you know my reasons.” 

“ Sentiments | "’ 

‘They are a part of my life.” 

‘‘ Just as I remarked, you are not thorough. You have genius and 
courago out of proportion, and you aro a dead failure, Roy; because, no 
sooner havo you got all Covent Garden before you for the fourth or fifth 
time, than in go your hands into your pockets, and you say—No, there’s 
an apple I can't have, so I'll nono of these; and, by the way, the apple 
must be tolerably withered by this time. And you know perfectly well, 
(for you don't lack common sense at a shaking, Roy Richmond,) that 
you're guilty of simple madness in refusing to make the best of your 
situation, You haven't to be taught what money means. With money 
—and a wife to take care of it, mind you—you are pre-eminently the man 
for which you want to be recognized. Without it—Harry’ll excuse me, 
I must speak plainly—you're a sort of a spectacle of a bob-cherry, down 
on your luck, up on your luck, and getting dead stale and never bitten; a 
familiar curiosity!'' Jorian added, ‘Oh, by Jingo! it’s not nice to 
think of.” 

My father said: ‘‘ Harry, I am sure, will excuse you for talking, in 
your extreme friendliness, of matters that he and I have not—and they 
interest us deeply—yet thought fit to discuss. And you may take my word 
for it, Jorian, that I will give Alphonse his medical dose. I am quite of 
your opinion that the kings of cooks require it occasionally. Harry will 
inform us of Mdlle. Chassediane’s commands.” 

The contents of the letter permitted me to read it aloud. She desired 
to know how she could be amused on the Sunday. 

‘* We will undertake it,’ said my father. ‘I depute the arrange- 
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ments to you, Jorian. Respect the prejudices, and avoid collisions, that 
is all.” 

Captain DeWitt became, by convenient stages, cheerful, after the pink 
slip of paper had been made common property, and from a seriously- 
advising friend, in his state of spite, relapsed to the idle and shadow-like 
associate, when pleased. I had to thank him for the gift of fresh percep- 
tions. Surely it would be as well if my father could get a woman of fortune 
to take care of him ! 

We had at my request a consultation with Dettermain and Newson 
on the eve of the journey to Riversley, Temple and Jorian DeWitt 
assisting. Strange documentary evidence was unfolded and compared 
with the date of a royal decree: affidavits of persons now dead; a 
ring, the ring; fans, and lace, and handkerchiefs with notable initials ; 
jewelry stamped ‘To the Divine Anastasia’ from an adoring Christian 
name; old brown letters that shrieked ‘wife’ when ‘charmer’ seemed 
to have palled; oaths of fidelity ran through them like bass notes. Jorian 
held up the discoloured sheets of ancient paper, saying: ‘‘ Here you 
behold the mummy of the villain Love!” Such love as it was—the 
love of the privileged butcher for the lamb. The burden of the letters, put 
in epigram, was rattlesnake and bird. A narrative of Anastasia’s sister, 
Elizabeth, signed and sealed, with names of witnesses appended, related 
in brief bald English the history of the events which had killed her. It 
warmed pathetically when dwelling on the writer’s necessity to part with 
letters and papers of greater moment that she might be enabled to sustain 
and educate her sister’s child. She named the certificate ; she swore to 
the tampering with witnesses. The number and exact indication of the 
house where the ceremony took place was stated—a house in Soho ;—the 
date was given, and the incident on that night of the rape of the beautiful 
Miss Armett by mad Lord Beaumaris at the theatre doors, aided by masked 
ruffians, after Anastasia’s performance of Zamira. 

‘‘There are witnesses I know to be still living, Mr. Temple,” my 
father said, seeing the young student-at-law silent and observant. ‘ One 
of them I have under my hand; I feed him. Listen to this.” 

He read two or three insufferable sentences from one of the love- 
epistles, and broke down. I was ushered aside by a member of the firm 
to inspect an instrument prepared to bind me as surety for the costs of 
the appeal. I signed it. We quitted the attorneys’ office convinced (I 
speak of Temple and myself) that we had seen the shadow of something. 





CHAPTER XL. 


My Farner’s MEETING WITH MY GRANDFATHER. 
My father’s pleasure on the day of our journey to Bulsted was to drive 
me out of London on a lofty open chariot, with which he made the 
cireuit of the fashionable districts, and caused innumerable heads to 
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turn. I would have preferred to go the way of other men, to be un- 
noticed, but I was subject to an occasional glowing of undefined satis- 
faction in the observance of the universally acknowledged harmony 
existing between his pretensions, his tastes and habits, and his person. 
He contrived by I know not what persuasiveness and simplicity of 
manner and speech to banish from me the idea that he was engaged 
in playing a high stake; and though I knew it, and he more than 
once admitted it, there was an ease and mastery about him that 
aflorded me some degree of positive comfort still. I was still most 
securely attached to his fortunes. Supposing the ghost of dead Hector 
to have hung over his body when the inflamed son of Peleus whirled 
him at his chariot wheels round Troy, he would, with his natural 
passions sobered by Erebus, have had some of my reflections upon force 
and fate, and my partial sense of exhilaration in the tremendous speed of 
the course during the whole of the period my father termed his Grand 
Parade. I showed just such acquiescence or resistance as were super- 
induced by the variations of the ground. Otherwise I was spell-bound ; 
and beyond interdicting any further public mention of my name or the 
princess’s, I did nothing to thwart him. It would have been no light 
matter. 

We struck a station at a point half-way down to Bulsted, and found 
little Kiomi there, thunder in her brows, carrying a bundle, and purchasing 
a railway-ticket, not to travel in our direction. She gave me the singular 
answer that she could not tell me where her people were; nor would she 
tell me whither she was going, alone, and by rail. I chanced to speak of 
Heriot. One of her sheet-lightning flashes shot out. ‘‘ He won’t be at 
Bulsted,”’ she said, as if that had a significance. I let her know we were 
invited to Bulsted. ‘‘Oh, she’s at home;’’ Kiomi blinked, and her 
features twitched like whipcord. The reply came quick and keen to my 
thought. I suspected a mishap to one or the other of my friends, little 
guessing which one claimed my sympathy. My father desired her to 
enlighten him upon his fortune at an extreme corner of the station, where 
martins flew into sand-holes, which was his device to set her up in money 
for her journey. After we had seen her off, he spoke of her, and puffed, 
remarking that he had his fears; but he did not specify them. I saw 
that she was possessed by some one of her furies. That girl's face had 
the art of making me forget beautiful women, and what beauty was, by 
comparison. 

It happened that the squire came across us as we were rounding the 
slope of larch and fir plantation near a part of the Riversley hollows, 
leading to the upper heath-land, where, behind a semicircle of birches, 
Bulsted lay. He was on horseback, and called hoarsely to the captain’s 
coachman, who was driving us, to pull up. ‘‘ Here, Harry,” he sung out 
to me, in the same rough voice, ‘‘ I don’t see why we should bother Captain 
William. It’s a bit of business, not pleasure. I’ve got the book in my 
pocket. You ask—is it convenient to step into my bailiff’s cottage hard 
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by, and run through it? Ten minutes ‘Il tell mo all I want to know. I 
want it done with. Ask.” 

My father stood up and bowed, bareheaded. 

My grandfather struck his hat and bobbed. 

‘‘ Mr. Beltham, I trust I see you well.’ 

‘‘ Better, sir, when I’ve got rid of a damned unpleasant bit o’ 
business.”’ 

‘‘ T offer you my hearty assistance.” 

“Do you? Then step down and come into my bailiff’s.’ 

‘¢T come, sir.” 

My father alighted from the carriage. The squire cast his gouty leg 
to be quit of his horse, but not in time to check my father’s advances and 
ejaculations of condolence.” 

‘‘ Gout, Mr. Beltham, is a little too much a proof to us of a long line 
of ancestry.” 

His hand and arm were raised in the form of a splint to support the 
squire, who glared back over his cheek-bone, horrified that he could not 
escape the contact, and in too great pain from arthritic throes to protest : 
he resembled a burglar surprised by justice. ‘‘ What infernal nonsense 
. . « fellow talking now?” I heard him mutter between his hoppings and 
dancings, with one foot in the stirrup and a toe to earth, the enemy at his 
heel, and his inclination half bent upon swinging to the saddle again. I 
went to relieve him. ‘“ Damn! .. . Oh, it’s you,” said he, 

The squire directed Uberly, his groom, to walk his horse up and down 
the turf fronting young Tom Eckerthy’s cottage, and me to remain where 
I was; then hobbled up to the door, followed at a leisurely march by my 
father. The door opened. My father swept the old man in before him, 
with a bow and flourish that admitted of no contradiction, and the door 
closed on them. I caught a glimpse of Uberly screwing his wrinkles in 
& queer grimace, while he worked his left eye and thumb expressively 
towards the cottage, by way of communicating his mind to Samuel, 
Captain Bulsted’s coachman; and I became quite of his opinion as to the 
nature of the meeting, that it was comical and not likely to lead to much. 
I thought of the princess and of my hope of her depending upon such an 
interview as this. From the hour when I stepped on the sands of the 
Continent to the day of my quitting them, I had been folded in a dream: 
I had stretched my hand to the highest things of earth, and here now was 
the retributive material money-question, like a keen scythe-blade ! 

The cottage-door continued shut. The heaths were darkening. I 
heard a noise of wheels, and presently the unmistakable voice of Janet, 
saying, ‘That must be Harry.” She was driving my aunt Dorothy. 
Both of them hushed at hearing that the momentous duel was in progress. 
Janet's first thought was of the squire. ‘I won't have him ride home in 
the dark,” she said, and ordered Uberly to walk the horse home. The 
ladies had a ladies’ altercation before Janet would permit my aunt to yield 
her place and proceed on foot, accompanied by me. Naturally the best 
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driver of the two kept the whip. I told Samuel to go on to Bulsted, 
with word that we were coming; and Janet, nodding bluntly, agreed to 
direct my father as to where he might expect to find me on the Riversley 
road. My aunt Dorothy and I went ahead slowly: at her request I 
struck a pathway to avoid the pony-carriage, which was soon audible ; 
and when Janet, chattering to the squire, had gone by, we turned back to 
intercept my father. He was speechless at the sight of Dorothy Beltham. 
At his solicitation she consented to meet him next day; his account of 
the result of the interview was unintelligible to her as well as to me. 
Even after leaving her at the park-gates, I could get nothing definite from 
him, save that all was well, and that the squire was eminently practical ; 
but he believed he had done an excellent evening’s work. ‘ Yes,” said 
he, rubbing his hands, “excellent! making due allowances for the em- 
phatically commoner’s mind we have to deal with.” And then to change 
the subject he dilated on that strange story of the man who, an enormous 
number of years back in the date of the world’s history, carried his little 
son on his shoulders one night when the winds were not so boisterous, 
though we were deeper in winter, along the identical road we traversed, 
between the gorse-mounds, across the heaths, with yonder remembered 
fir-tree clump in sight and the waste-water visible to footfarers rounding 
under the firs. At night-time he vowed that, as far as Nature permitted 
it, he had satisfied the squire—‘‘ completely satisfied him, I mean,” he 
said, to give me sound sleep. ‘‘ No doubt of it; no doubt of it, Richie.” 
He won Julia’s heart straight off, and Captain Bulsted’s profound admi- 
ration. ‘* Now I know the man I’ve always been adoring since you were 
so high, Harry,’”’ said she. Captain Bulsted sighed: ‘‘ Your husband 
bows to your high good taste, my dear.’’ They relished him sincerely, 
and between them and him I suffered myself to be dandled once more 
into a state of credulity, until I saw my aunt Dorothy in the afternoon 
subsequent to the appointed meeting. His deep respect and esteem for 
her had stayed him from answering any of her questions falsely. To 
that extent he had been veracious. It appeared that, driven hard by the 
squire, who would have no waving of flags and lighting of fireworks in a 
matter of business, and whose ‘commoner’s mind’ chafed sturdily at a 
hint of the necessity for lavish outlays where there was a princess to win, 
he had rallied on the fiction that many of the cheques, standing for the 
bulk of the sums expended, were moneys borrowed by him of me, which 
he designed to repay, and was prepared to repay instantly—could in fact, 
the squire demanding it, repay as it were on the spot; for behold, these 
borrowed moneys were not spent; they were moneys invested in under- 
takings, put out to high rates of interest; moneys that perhaps it would 
not be advisable to call in without a season of delay ; still, if Mr. Beltham, 
acting for his grandson and heir, insisted, it should be done. The moneys 
had been borrowed purely to invest them with profit on my behalf: a gentle- 
man’s word of honour was pledged to it. 
The squire grimly gave him a couple of months to make it good. 
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Dorothy Beltham and my father were together for about an hour at 
Eckerthy’s farm. She let my father kiss her hand when he was bending 
to take his farewell of her, but held her face away. He was in manifest 
distress, hardly master of his voice, begged me to come to him soon, and 
bowing, with ‘‘ God bless you, madam, my friend on earth!” turned his 
heel, bearing his elastic frame lamentably. A sad or a culprit air did 
not befit him: one reckoned up his foibles and errors when seeing him 
under a partly-beaten aspect. At least, I did; not my dear aunt, who 
was compassionate of him, however thoroughly she condemned his ruinous 
extravagance, and the shifts and evasions it put him to. She feared that, 
instead of mending the difficulty, he had postponed merely to exaggerate 
it in the squire’s mind ; and she was now of opinion that the bringing him 
down to meet the squire was very bad policy, likely to result in danger to 
my happiness ; for, if the money should not be forthcoming on the date 
named, all my father’s faults would be transferred to me as his accom- 
plice, both in the original wastefulness and the subterfuges invented to 
conceal it. I recollected that a sum of money had really been sunk in 
Prince Ernest's coal-mine. My aunt said she hoped for the best. 

Mounting the heaths, we looked back on the long yellow road, where 
the carriage conveying my father to the railway-station was visible, and 
talked of him, and of the elements of antique tragedy in his history, which 
were at that period, let me say, precisely what my incessant mental efforts 
were strained to expel from the idea of our human life. The individual’s 
freedom was my tenet of faith; but pity pleaded for him that he was 
well-nigh irresponsible, was shamefully sinned against at his birth, one 
who could charge the gods with vindictiveness, and complain of the 
persecution of natal Furies. My aunt Dorothy advised me to take him 
under my charge, and sell his house and furniture, make him live in 
bachelor chambers with his faithful waiting-woman and a single man- 
servant. 

‘* He will want money even to do that,’’ I remarked. 

She murmured, “Is there not some annual income paid to him 

Her quick delicacy made her redden in alluding so closely to his 
personal affairs, and I loved her for the nice feeling. ‘It was not much,” 
I said. The miserable attempt to repair the wrongs done to him with 
this small annuity angered me; and I remembered, little pleased, the 
foolish expectations he founded on this secret acknowledgment of the 
justice of his claims. ‘‘ We won’t talk of it,” I pursued. ‘‘Iwish he had 
never touched it. I shall interdict him.” 

‘¢ You would let him pay debts with it, Harry ?” 

‘‘T am not sure, aunty, that he does not incur a greater debt by 
accepting it.” 

‘‘ One’s wish would be that he might not ever be in need of it.” 

‘¢ Ay, or never be caring to find the key of it.” 

*¢ That must be waste of time,’’ she said. 

I meant something else, but it was useless to tell her so, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SPLENDOURS AND PERPLEXITIES OF MY 
FATHER’S GRAND PARADE. 


Janet, in reply to our inquiries as to the condition of the squire’s 
temper, pointed out in the newspaper a notification of a grand public ball 
to be given by my father, the first of a series of three, and said that the 
squire had seen it andshrugged. She thought there was no positive cause 
for alarm, even though my father should fail of his word ; but expressed 
her view decidedly that it was an unfortunate move to bring him between 
the squire and me, and so she blamed Captain Bulsted. This was partly 
for the reason that the captain and his wife, charmed by my father, were for 
advocating his merits at the squire’s table: our ingenuity was ludicrously 
taxed to mystify him on the subject of their extravagant eulogies. They 
told him they had been invited, and were going to the great London 
balls. 

“ Subscription balls?” asked the squire. 

‘* No, sir,” rejoined the captain. 

** Tradesmen’s balls, d’ye call ’em, then ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir; they are balls given by a distinguished gentleman.” 

‘‘ Take care it’s not another name for tradesmen’s balls, William.” 

‘¢T do not attend tradesmen’s balls, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Take care o’ that, William.” 

The captain was very angry. ‘‘ What,” said he, turning to us, ‘ what 
does the squire mean by telling an officer of the Royal Navy that he is 
conducting his wife to a tradesmen’s ball?” 

Julia threatened malicious doings for the insult. She and the squire 
had a controversy upon the explication of the word gentleman, she 
describing my father’s appearance and manners to the life. ‘‘ Now listen 
to me, squire. A gentleman, J say, is one you'd say, if he wasn’t born a 
duke, he ought to have been, and more shame to the title! He turns 
the key of a lady’s heart with a twinkle of his eye. He's never mean— 
what he has is yours. He’s a true friend; and if he doesn’t keep his 
worl, you know in a jiffy it’s the fault of affairs; and stands about five 
feet eleven: he’s a full-blown man;” and so forth. 

The squire listened, and perspired at finding the object of his abhor- 
rence crowned thus in the unassailable realms of the abstract. Julia 
might have done it more elegantly ; but her husband was rapturous over 
her skill in portraiture, and he added: ‘ That’s a gentleman, squire ; and 
that’s a man pretty sure to be abused by half the world.” 

‘‘Three-quarters, William,” said the squire; ‘‘there’s about the 
computation for your gentleman's creditors, I suspect.’ 

“« Ay, sir; well,” returned the captain, to whom this kind of fencing 
in the dark was an affliction, ‘‘ we make it up in quality, in quality.” 
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‘¢T'll be bound you do,” said the squire; ‘‘and so you will so long 
as you're only asked to dance to the other poor devils’ fiddling.” 

Captain Bulsted bowed. ‘The last word to you, squire.” 

The squire nodded. ‘I'll hand it to your wife, William.” 

Julia took it graciously. ‘A perfect gentleman! perfect! confound 
his enemies!” 

‘“‘ Why, ma’am, you might keep from swearing,” the squire bawled. 

, “La! squire,” said she, “why, don’t you know the National 
Anthem ?” 

‘‘ National Anthem, ma’am! and a fellow, a velvet-tongued—con- 
found him, if you like.” 

‘¢ And where’s my last word, if you please?” Julia jumped up, and 
dropped a provoking curtsey. 

‘*< You silly old grandada!”’ said Janet, going round to him; ‘don’t 
you see the cunning woman wants to dress you in our garments, and 
means to boast of it to us while you're finishing your wine ?”’ 

The old man fondled her. I could have done the same, she bent over 
him with such homely sweetness. ‘One comfort, you won’t go to these 
gingerbread balls,”’ he said. 

‘‘ I’m not invited,” she moaned comically. 

‘‘No; nor shan’t be, while I can keep you out of bad company.” 

‘But, grandada, I do like dancing.” 

“Dance away, my dear ; I’ve no objection.” 

‘¢ But where’s the music ?” 

‘Oh, you can always have music.” 

‘‘ But where are my partners ?”’ 

The squire pointed at me. 

‘¢You don’t want more than one at a time, eh?’’ Ho corrected his 
error: ‘No, the fellow’s engaged in another quadrille. Mind you, Miss 
Janet, he shall dance to your tune yet. D’ye hear, sir?’ The irritation 
excited by Captain Bulsted and Julia broke out in fury. ‘* Who’s that 
fellow danced when Rome was burning ?” 

‘“‘The Emperor Nero,” said Janet. ‘‘ He killed Harry’s friend, 
Seneca, in the eighty-somethingth year of his age; an old man, and— 
hush, grandada!’’ She could not check him. 

‘‘Hark you, Mr. Harry; dance your hardest up in town with your 
rips and reps, and the lot of ye; all very fine while the burning goes on: 
you won’t see the fun of dancing on the ashes. A nice king of Rome 
Nero was next morning! By the Lord, if I couldn’t swear you'll be down 
on your knees to an innocent fresh-hearted girl’s worth five hundred of the 
crew you're for partnering now while you’ve a penny for the piper.” 

Janet shut his mouth, kissed him, and held his wine up. He drank, 
and thumped the table. ‘‘ We'll have parties here, too. The girl shall 
have her choice of partners: she shan’t be kept in the background by a 
young donkey. Take any six of your own age, and six sensible men, to 
try you by your chances. By George, the whole dozen ’d bring you in 
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non-compos. You've only got the women on your side because of a smart 
face and figure.” 

Janet exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘ Grandada, I’m offended with you;” 
and walked out on a high step. 

“Come, if he has the women on his side,” said Captein Bulsted, 
mildly. 

‘‘ He'll be able to go partnering and gallopading as long as his ban- 
kers ’H let him, William—like your gentleman ! That's true. We shall 
soon see.” 

‘“‘T leave my character in your hands, sir,” said I, rising. ‘If you 
would scold me in private, I should prefer it, on behalf of your guests; 
but I am bound to submit to your pleasure, and under any circumstances 
I remember, what you appear to forget, that you are my grandfather.” 

So saying, I followed the ladies. It was not the wisest of speeches, 
and happened, Captain Bulsted afterwards informed me, to be delivered 
in my father’s manner, for the squire pronounced emphatically that he 
saw very little Beltham in me. The right course would have been for me 
to ask him then and there whether I had his consent to start for Germany. 
But I was the sport of resentments and apprehensions; and indeed I 
should not have gone. I could not go without some title beyond that of 
the heir of great riches. 

Janet kept out of my sight. I found myself strangely anxious to 
console her: less sympathetic, perhaps, than desirous to pour out my 
sympathy in her ear, which was of a very pretty shape, with a soft un- 
pierced lobe. We danced together at the Riversley Ball, given by the 
squire on the night of my father’s ball in London. Janet complimented 
me upon having attained wisdom. ‘‘ Now we get on well,” she said. 
“Grandada only wants to see us friendly, and feel that I am not 
neglected.” 

The old man, a martyr to what he considered due to his favourite, 
endured the horror of the ball until supper-time, and kept his eyes on us 
two. He forgot, or pretended to forget, my foreign engagement altogether, 
though the announcement in the newspapers was spoken of by Sir Roderick 
and Lady Ilchester and others. 

‘“‘ How do you like that?” he remarked to me, seeing her twirled 
away by one of the young Rubreys. 

‘“‘ She seems to like it, sir,” I replied. 

‘‘ Like it!" said he. ‘In my day you wouldn’t have caught me 
letting the bloom be taken off the girl I cared for by a parcel o’ scampish 
young dogs. Right in their arms! Look at her build. She’s strong ; 
she’s healthy ; she goes round like a tower. If you want a girl to look 
like a princess ! t 

His eulogies were not undeserved. But she danced as lightly and 
happily with Mr. Fred Rubrey as with Harry Richmond. I congratulated 
myself on her lack of sentiment. Later, when in London, where Malle. 
Jenny Chassediane challenged me to perilous sarabandes, I wished that 
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Janet had ever so small a grain of sentiment, for a preservative to me. 
Ottilia glowed high and distant ; she sent me no message; her image did 
not step between me and disorder. The whole structure of my idea of 
my superior nature seemed to be crumbling to fragments ; and beginning 
to feel in despair that I was wretchedly like other men, I lost by degrees 
the sense of my hold on her. It struck me that my worse fears of the 
effect produced on the princess’s mind by that last scene in the lake- 
palace must be true, and I abandoned hope. Temple thought she tried 
me too cruelly. Under these circumstances I became less and less reso- 
lutely disposed to renew the forlorn conflict with my father concerning his 
prodigal way of living. ‘‘ Let it last as long as I have a penny to support 
him!” I exclaimed. He said that Dettermain and Newson were now 
urging on his case with the utmost despatch in order to keep pace with 
him, but that the case relied for its life on his preserving a great appear- 
ance. He handed me his division of our twin cheque-books, telling me 
he preferred to depend on his son for supplies, and I was in the mood to 
think this a partial security. 

‘* But you can take what there is,” I said. 

** On the contrary, I will accept nothing but minor sums—so to speak, 
the fractional shillings; though I confess I am always bewildered by 
silver,’”’ said he. 

I questioned him upon his means of carrying on his expenditure. His 
answer was to refer to the pavement of the city of London. By paying 
here and there he had, he informed me, made a concrete for the wheels to 
roll on. He calculated that he now had credit for the space of three good 
years—ample time for him to fight his fight and win his victory. 

‘‘ My tradesmen are not like the tradesmen of other persons,” he 
broke out with a curious neigh of supreme satisfaction in that retinue. 
‘“‘ They believe in me. I have de facto harnessed them to my fortunes ; 
and if you doubt me on the point of success, I refer you to Dettermain 
and Newson. All I stipulate for is to maintain my position in society to 
throw a lustre on my Case. So much I must do. My failures hitherto 
have been entirely owing to the fact that I had not my son to stand 
by me.” 

‘‘Then you must have money, sir.” 

‘Yes, money.” 

‘‘Then what can you mean by refusing mine ?” 

‘*T admit the necessity for it, my son. Say you hand me a cheque for 
a temporary thousand. Your credit and mine in conjunction can replace 
it before the expiration of the two months. Or,” he meditated, ‘it might 
be better to give a bond or so to a professional lender, and preserve the 
account at your bankers’ intact. The truth is, I have, in my interview 
with the squire, drawn in advance upon the material success I have a 
perfect justification to anticipate, and I cannot allow the old gentleman to 
suppose that I retrench for the purpose of giving a larger array of figures 
to your bankers’ book. It would be sheer maduess, I cannot do it. I 
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cannot afford to do it, When you are on a runaway horse,—I prefer to 
say a racehorse,—Richie, you must ride him. You dare not throw up 
the reins. Only last night Wedderburn, appealing to Loftus, a practical 
sailor, was approved when he offered—I forget the subject-matter—the 
illustration of a ship on a lee-shore: you are lost if you do not spread 
every inch of canvas to the gale. Retrenchment at this particular 
moment is perdition. Count our gains, Richie. We have won a 
princess... .” 

I called to him not to name her. 

He persisted: ‘* Half a minute. She is won; she is ours. And let 
me, in passing,—bear with me one second,—counsel you to write to 
Prince Ernest instanter, proposing formally for his daughter, and, in your 
grandfather’s name, state her dowry at fifty thousand per annum.” 

“Oh, you forget!” I interjected. 

‘No, Richie, I do not forget that you are off a lee-shore; you are 
mounted on a skittish racehorse, with, if you like, a New Forest fly operating 
within an inch of his belly-girths. Our situation is so far ticklish, and 
prompts invention and audacity.” 

“You must forget, sir, that in the present state of the squire’s mind, 
I should be simply lying in writing to the prince that he offers a dowry.” 

‘‘No, for your grandfather has yielded consent.” 

‘“‘ By implication, you know he withdraws it.” 

“ But if I satisfy him that you have not been extravagant ?”’ 

‘I must wait till he is satisfied.” 

“The thing is done, Richie, done. I see it in advance~—it is done. 
Whatever befalls me, you, my dear boy, in the space of this two months, 
may grasp your fortune. Besides, here is my hand. I swear by it, my 
son, that I shall satisfy the squire. I go farther; I say I shall have the 
means to refund to you—the means, the money. The marriage is 
announced in our prints for the summer—say early June. And I under- 
take that you, the husband of the princess, shall be the first gentleman in 
England—that is, Europe. Oh! not ruling a coterie; not dazzling the 
world with entertainments.” He thought himself in earnest when he 
said, ‘“‘I attach no mighty importance to these things, though there is no 
harm I can perceive in leading the fashion—none that I see in having a 
consummate style. I know your taste, and hers, Richie, the noble lady’s. 
She shall govern the intellectual world—your poets, your painters, your 
men of science. They reflect a beautiful sovereign mistress more exqui- 
sitely than almost aristocracy does. But you head our aristocracy also. 
You are a centre of the political world. So I scheme it. Between you, 
I defy the Court to rival you. This I call distinction. It is no mean aim, 
by heaven! I protest, it is an aim with the mark in sight, and not out 
of range.” 

He whipped himself up to one of his oratorical frenzies, of which 
a cheque was the common fruit. The power of his persuasiveness in 
speech, backed by the spectacle of his social accomplishments, con- 
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tinued to subdue me, and I protested only inwardly even when I knew 
that he was gambling with fortune. I wrote out many cheques, and still 
it appeared to me that they were barely sufficient to meet the current 
expenses of his household. Temple and I calculated that his Grand Parade 
would try the income of a duke, and could but be a matter of months. 
Mention of it reached Riversley from various quarters, from Lady Maria 
Higginson, from Captain Bulsted and his wife, and from Sir Roderick 
Iichester, who said to me, with fine accentuation, ‘‘I have ‘met your 
father.” Sir Roderick, an Englishman reputed of good breeding, informed 
the son that he had actually met the father in lofty society, at Viscountess 
Sedley’s, at Lady Dolchester’s, at Bramham DeWitt’s, and heard of him as 
a frequenter of the Prussian and Austrian embassy entertainments; and 
also that he was admitted to the exclusive dinner-parties of the Countess 
de Strode, ‘‘ which are,” he observed, in the moderated tone of an 
astonishment devoting itself to propagation, ‘the cream of society.” 
Indubitably, then, my father was no impostor: society proved it. The 
squire listened like one pelted by a storm, sure of his day to come at the 
close of the two months. I gained his commendation by shunning the 
metropolitan balls, nor did my father press me to appear at them. It was 
tacitly understood between us that I should now and then support him at 
his dinner-table, and pass bowing among the most select of his great 
ladies. And this I did, and I felt at home with them, though I had to 
bear with roughnesses from one or two of the more venerable dames, 
which were not quite proper to good breeding. Old Lady Kane, great- 
aunt of the Marquis of Edbury, was particularly my tormentor, through 
her plain-spoken comments on my father’s legal suit ; for I had to listen 
to her without wincing, and agree in her general contempt of the Georges, 
and foil her queries coolly, when I should have liked to perform Jorian 
DeWitt’s expressed wish to ‘‘ squeeze the acid out of her in one grip, and 
toss her to the gods that collect exhausted lemons.” She took extraordi- 
nary liberties with me. 

‘‘Why not marry an Englishwoman? Rich young men ought to 
choose wives from their own people, out of their own sets. Foreign 
women never get on well in this country, unless they join the hounds to 
hunt the husband.” 

She cited naturalized ladies famous for the pastime. Her world and 
its outskirts she knew thoroughly, even to the fact of my grandfather's 
desire that I should marry Janet Ilchester. She named a duke’s daughter, 
an earl’s. Of course I should have to stop the scandal: otherwise the 
choice I had was unrestricted. My father she evidently disliked, but she 
just as much disliked an encounter with his invincible bonhomie and 
dexterous tongue. She hinted at family reasons for being shy of him, 
assuring me that I was not implicated in them. ‘‘The Guelph pattern 
was never much to my taste,’ she said, and it consoled me with the 
thought that he was not ranked as an adventurer in the houses he entered. 
I learnt that he was supposed to depend chiefly on my vast resourees. 
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Edbury acted the part of informant to the inquisitive harridan: ‘ Her 
poor dear good-for-nothing Edbury! whose only cure would be a nice, 
well-conducted girl, an heiress.’’ She had cast her eye on Anna Penrhys, 
but considered her antecedents doubtful. Spotless innocence was the sole 
receipt for Edbury’s malady. My father, in a fit of bold irony, proposed 
Lady Kane for President of his Tattle and Scandal Club,—a club of ladies 
dotted with select gentlemen, the idea of which Jorian DeWitt claimed the 
merit of starting, and my father surrendered it to him, with the reservation 
that Jorian intended an association of backbiters pledged to reveal all they 
knew, whereas the club, in its present form, was an engine of morality and 
decency, and a social safeguard, as well as an amusement. It comprised 
a Committee of Investigation, and a Court of Appeal: its object was to 
arraign slander. Lady Kane declined the honour. ‘I am not a washer- 
woman,”’ she said to me, and spoke of where dirty linen should be washed, 
and was distressingly broad in her inuendoes concerning Edbury’s step- 
mother. This club sat and became a terror for a month, adding some- 
thing to my father’s reputation. His inexhaustible conversational art and 
humour gave it such vitality as it had. Ladies of any age might apply for 
admission when well seconded: gentlemen under forty-five years were 
rigidly excluded, and the seniors must also have passed through the 
marriage ceremony. Outside tattle and scandal declared that the club 
was originated to serve as a tub for Lady Edbury, but I chose to have no 
opinion upon what I knew nothing of. 

These matters were all ephemeral, and freaks; they produced, how- 
ever, somewhat of the same effect on me as on my father, in persuading 
me that he was born for the sphere he occupied, and rendering me rather 
éallous as to the sources of ways and means. I put my name to a bond 
for several thousand pounds, in conjunction with Lord Edbury, thinking 
my father right in wishing to keep my cheque-book unworried, lest the 
squire should be seized with a spasm of curiosity before the two months 
were over. ‘‘I promise youl surprise him,” my father said repeatedly. 
He did not say how: I had the suspicion that he did not know. His 
confidence and_ my growing recklessness acted in unison. Happily the 
newspapers were quiet. I hoped consequently to find peace at Riversley ; 
but there the rumours of the Grand Parade were fabulous, thanks to 
Captain Bulsted-and Julia, among others. These two again provoked an 
outbreak of rage from the squire, and I, after hearing them, was almost 
disposed to side with him; they suggested an inexplicable magnificence, 
and created an image of a man portentously endowed with the capacity to 
throw dust in the eyes. No description of the balls could have furnished 
me such an insight of their brilliancy as the consuming ardour they 
awakened in the captain and his wife. He reviewed them: “ Princely 
entertainments! Arabian Nights!” 

She built them up piecemeal: The company! the dresses! the 
band ! the supper!” The host wasa personage supernatural. ‘‘ Aladdin's 
magician, if you like,” said Julia, ‘ only—good! A perfect gentleman! 
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and I'll say again, confound his enemies.” She presumed, as she was 
aware she might do, upon the squire’s prepossession in her favour, without 
reckoning that I was always the victim. 

‘* Heard o’ that new story ‘bout a Dauphin ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢ A Dauphin ?” quoth Captain Bulsted. ‘I don’t know the fish.” 

‘* You've been in a pretty kettle of em lately, William. I heard of it 
yesterday on the Bench. Lord Shale, our new Lord-Lieutenant, brought 
it down. A trick they played the fellow bout a Dauphin. Serve him 
right. You heard anything ’bout it, Harry ?”’ 

I had not. 

“But I tell ye there is a Dauphin mixed up with him. A Dauphin 
and Mr. Ik Dine!” 

“Mr. Ik Dine ?” exclaimed the captain, perplexed. 

‘“‘ Ay, that’s German lingo, William, and you ought to know it if 
you're a loyal sailor—means ‘I serve.’” 

‘‘Mr. Beltham,” said the captain, seriously, ‘‘ I give you my word of 
honour as a man and a British officer, I don’t understand one syllable of 
what you're saying ; but if it means any insinuation against the gentle- 
man who condescends to extend his hospitalities to my wife and me, I 
must, with regret, quit the place where I have had the misfortune to 

hear it.” 

‘‘ You stop where you are, William,” the squire motioned to him. 
‘¢’Gad, I shall have to padlock my mouth, or I shan’t have a friend left 
soon... . confounded fellow. I tell you they call him Mr. Ik Dine in 
town—Ik Deen, some say. That’s the worst of a foreign language: no 
two people speak it alike. Ik Deen and a Dauphin! They made a 
regular clown and pantaloon o’ the pair, I’m told. Couple o’ pretenders 
to thrones invited to dine together and talk over their chances and show 
their private marks. Oho! by-and-by, William! YouandI! Nevera 
man made such a fool of in his life!” 

The ladies retired. The squire continued, in a furious whisper :— 

“They got the two together, William. ‘Who are you?’ ‘I'ma 
Dauphin; who are you?’ ‘I’m Ik Dine, bar sinister.’ ‘Oh!’ says the 
other, ‘then I take precedence of you!’ ‘Devil a bit,’ says the other ; 
‘I’ve got more spots than you.’ ‘Proof,’ says one. ‘ You first,’ t’other. 
‘Count,’ one cries. T’other sings out, ‘Measles.’ ‘ Better than a dying 
Dauphin,’ roars t’other; and swore both of ’em ’twas nothing but port- 
wine stains and pimples. Ha!ha! And, William, will you believe it? 
—the couple went round begging the company to count spots —ha! 
ha!—to prove their big birth! Oh, Lord, I’d ha’ paid a penny to be 
there! A Jack o’ Bedlam Ik Deen damned idiot !—makes name 0’ 
Richmond stink.” Captain Bulsted shot a wild stare round the room to 
make sure that the ladies had gone. ‘I fell ye, William, I had it from 
Lord Shale himself only yesterday on the Bench. He brought it to us 
hot from town—didn’t know I knew the fellow ; says the fellow’s charging 
and firing himself off all day and all night too—can’t make him out. 
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Says London’s mad about him: lots o’ women, the fools! Ha, ha! a 
Dauphin!” 

“Ah, well, sir,” Captain Bulsted supplicated feverishly, rubbing his 
brows and whiskers. 

‘*Tt’s true, William. Fellow ought to be taken up and committed as 
a common vagabond, and would be anywhere but in London. I'd jail him 
fore you cocked your eye twice. Fellow came here and talked me over to 
grant him a couple o’ months to prove he hasn’t swindled his son of every 
serap of his money. We shall soon see. Not many weeks torun! And 
pretends—fellow swears to me—can get him into Parliament; swears 
he’ll get him in ’fore the two months are over! An infernal e 

‘* Please to recollect, sir; the old hereditary shall excuse you——’”’ 

‘Gout, you mean, William? By——” 

‘‘ You are speaking in the presence of his son, sir, and you are trying 
the young gentleman's affection for you hard.”’ 

“Eh? ’Cause I’m his friend? Harry,” my grandfather faced round 
on me, ‘‘ don’t you know I’m the friend you can trust ? Hal, did I ever 
borrow a farthing of you? Didn’tI, the day of your majority, hand you 
the whole of your inheritance from your poor broken-hearted mother, with 
interest, and treat you like a man? And never played spy, never made 
an inquiry, till I heard the scamp had been fastening on you like a blood- 
sucker, and singing hymns into the ears of that squeamish dolt of a pipe- 
smoking parson, Peterborough—never thought of doing it! Am I the 
man that dragged your grandmother's name through the streets and soiled 
yours ?”” 

I remarked that I was sensible of the debt of gratitude I owed to him, 
but would rather submit to the scourge, or to destitution, than listen to 
these attacks on my father. 

‘‘Cut yourself loose, Harry,” he cried, a trifle mollified. ‘ Don’t 
season his stew—d’ye hear? Stick to decent people. Why, you don’t 
expect he’ll be locked up in the Tower for a finish, eh? It'll be Newgate, 
or the Bench. He and his Dauphin—ha! ha! A rascal crow and a 
Jack Dauphin !” 

Captain Bulsted reached me his hand. ‘‘ You have a great deal to 
bear, Harry. I commend you, my boy, for taking it manfully.” 

‘IT say no more,’’ quoth the squire. ‘ But what I said was true. 
The fellow gives his little dinners and suppers to his marchionesses, 
countesses, duchesses, and plays clown and pantaloon among the men. 
He thinks a parcel o’ broidered petticoats ‘ll float him. So they may till 
a tradesman sent stark mad pops a pin into him. Harry, I'd as lief hang 
on to a fire-ship. Here’s Ilchester tells me . . . . and Ilchester speaks 
of him under his breath now as if he were sitting in a pew funking the 
parson. Confound the fellow! I say he’s guilty of treason. Pooh! 
who cares! He cuts out the dandies of his day, does he? He’s past 
sixty, if he’s a month. It's all damned harlequinade. Let him twirl off 
one columbine or another, or a dozen, and then the last of him! Fellow 
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makes the world look like a farce. He’s got about eight feet by five to 
caper on, and all London gaping at him—geese! Are you a gentleman 
and a man of sense, Harry Richmond, to let yourself be lugged about in 
public—by the Lord! like a pair of street-tumblers in spangled haunch- 
bags, father and boy, on a patch of carpet, and a drum banging, and 
tossed and turned inside out, and my God! the ass of a fellow strutting 
the ring with you on his shoulder! That’s the spectacle. And you, 
Harry, now I'll ask you, do you mean your wife—egad, it’d be a pretty 
scene, with your princess in hip-up petticoats, stiff as bottle-funnel top 
down’ards, airing a whole leg, and knuckling a tambourine!” 

‘Not crying, my dear lad?”’ Captain Bulsted put his arm round 
me kindly, and tried to catch a glimpse of my face. I let him see I was 
not going through that process. ‘‘ Whew!” said he, ‘‘ and enough to 
make any Christian sweat! You're in a bath, Harry. I wouldn’t expect 
the man who murdered his godmother for one shilling and fivepence 
three-farthings the other day, to take such a slinging, and think he de- 
served it.” 

My power of endurance had reached its limit. 

‘* You tell me, sir, you had this brutal story from the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county?” 

‘‘ Ay, from Lord Shale. But I won’t have you going to him and 
betraying our connection with a : 

‘* Halloo!’’ Captain Bulsted sang out to his wife on the lawn. ‘And 
now, squire, I have had my dose. And you will permit me to observe 
that I find it emphatically what we used to call at school black-jack.” 

‘‘ And you were all the better for it afterwards, William.” 

‘* We did not arrive at that opinion, sir. Harry, your arm. An hour 
with the ladies will do us both good. The squire,” he murmured, wiping 
his forehead as he went out, ‘“‘has a knack of bringing us into close 
proximity with hell-fire when he pleases.” 

Julia screamed on beholding us, ‘‘ Aren’t you two men as pale as 
death !” 

Janet came and looked. 

‘* Merely a dose,” said the captain. ‘ We are anxious to play battle- 
dore and shuttlecock madly.” 

‘* So he shall, the dear!’’ Julia caressed him. ‘ We’ll all have a 
tournament in the wet-weather shed.” 

Janet whispered to me, ‘‘ Was it—the Returning Thanks ?” 

‘“‘ The what?” said I, with the dread at my heart of something worse 
than I had heard. 

She hailed Julia to run and fetch the battledores, and then told me 
she had been obliged to confiscate the newspapers that morning and cast 
the burden on post-office negligence. ‘‘ They reach grandada’s hands by 
afternoon post, Harry, and he finds objectionable passages blotted or cut 
out; and as long as the scissors don’t touch the business columns and the 
debates, he never asks me what I have been doing. He thinks I keep a 
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scrap-book. I haven’t often time in the morning to run an eye all over 
the paper. This morning it was the first thing I saw.” 

What had she seen? She led me out of view of the windows and 
showed me. 

My father was accused of having stood up at a public dinner and 
returned thanks on behalf of an Estate of the Realm :—it read mon- 
strously. I ceased to think of the suffering inflicted on me by my 
grandfather. 

Janet and I, side by side with the captain and Julia, carried on the 
game of battledore and shuttlecock, in a match to see whether the un- 
married could keep the shuttle flying as long as the married, with 
varying fortunes. She gazed on me, to give me the comfort of her 
sympathy, too much, and I was too intent on the vision of my father 
either persecuted by lies, or guilty of hideous follies, to allow the match 
to be a fair one. So Julia could inform the squire that she and William 
had given the unmarried pair a handsome beating when he appeared 
peeping round one of the shed-pillars. 

“Of course you beat ’em,” said the squire. ‘It’s not my girl’s 
fault.” He said more, to the old tune, which drove Janet away. 

I remembered, when back in the London vortex, the curious soft beauty 
she won from casting up her eyes to watch the descending feathers, and 
the brilliant direct beam of those thick-browed, firm clear eyes, with her 
frown, and her set lips and brave figure, when she was in the act of 
striking to keep up a regular quick fusillade. I had need of calm 
memories. The town was astir, and humming with one name. 
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The lust Phase in the Junius Controversy. 


I 


I presume that the curious and extremely interesting volume which 
Mr. Twisleton and M. Chabot, the ‘‘ expert,” have just given to the 
public—The Handwriting of Junius Professionally Investigated—will be 
accepted by the greater part of it as virtually settling the venerable 
question of the authorship of the Letters. That it will do so entirely, 
and to the satisfaction of the whole world, it would be a great deal too 
much to expect. Too many inveterate prepossessions—if I may use the 
word without offence—are engaged in maintaining the ‘‘ anti-Franciscan ”’ 
side of the dispute, to allow it to collapse without long “ flurry” (as 
people say of a dying whale) of greater or less intensity. As I write these 
lines, I perceive from the current periodicals that the opponents have 
taken up the glove, that there are practised intellects ready to criticize 
and pull .to pieces the conclusions of the skilful ‘‘ expert” even 
before (to the apprehension of ordinary mortals) they could have had 
time even to follow out the close and complicated chain of reasoning 
‘by which M. Chabot endeavours to demonstrate those conclusions: a 
subject which it would take a spell of serious consideration to master, is 
sifted contemptuously in a fewrapid pages. Besides this, there are many 
who are really no partisans, but who have attached themselves to the 
opinion that there is something still to discover, with the pertinacity which 
a mere love for intellectual puzzles engenders. I remember Mr. Babbage 
once informing me that, within a limited section of Northern Italy, he 
had found at the same time three savans at work independently to achieve 
the squaring of the circle. How many patient and busy-brained seekers 
are still, or were a few years ago, obscurely, but determinedly, engaged in 
quest of Junius, I (from my experience as editor of Francis’s Memoirs) am 
to a certain extent in a condition to say. I could refer to the correspond- 
ents who honoured me with their detailed refutations, and their manifold 
suggestions, from those whose laborious inquiries seemed to have employed 
minds of no common power for years of study, down to one, at least, who 
offered to sell me the secret of Junius ‘for a consideration.” There 
must be very many such, to whom the prosaic solution that the plain 
road is the true one, that the mysterious libeller was really no one but the 
long-suspected clerk in the War Office, will remain as unwelcome as was, 
in Walter Scott’s story, the death of the hare who had for years been the 
solitary raison d’étre of a provincial coursing-club. To all such I can offer 
only one consolation: the joint authors of this volume prove, or seek 
to prove, at all events, no more than this, that Francis was the ‘ hand- 
writer” of Junius (to use a very convenient novelty in language introduced 
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by Mr. Twisleton, for the word describes both an amanuensis and a 
transcriber.) But the proof of the handwriting does not establish the 
authorship. It is still open to contend, for those who love a difficult 
cause, that the author may have been some great personage, who employed 
the penmanship of Francis. And Francis was in many respects the 
man for such employment—easily accessible, close, busy, needy, ambi- 
tious ; a man without the propensity to loose talk which is the most 
dangerous of qualities in the deeply trusted ; a man who would keep a 
secret as he would guard his purse—if it was made thoroughly worth his 
while to do so. At the same time, knowing Francis as I do, I must 
confess that I could not have slept in quiet if I had felt myself to be a 
libeller, and him my confidant. But the supposition is, at all events, 
maintainable. Let us try the experiment by submitting a new candidate. 
I do so really, not by way of paradox or of pleasantry, but only to suggest 
that the field is not worked out; that, although I myself entertain no 
reasonable doubt that the result of farther inquiry will only confirm the 
common belief, such inquiry is yet free; and, at the same time that, if 
conducted otherwise than in mere idleness, it should be subject to certain 
axioms of possibility. 

For instance : I cannot avoid intimating—for however trivial the remark 
may appear, the canon seems to be most inadequately present to the minds 
of the Junian polemics—that the mere criterion of style is quite sufficient 
to exclude from competition at least five-and-thirty out of the forty candi- 
dates for Junian honours, whom Mr. Parkes enumerates in his portion of 
the Memoirs of Francis. It is a strangely misplaced exercise of ingenuity to 
endeavour painfully to establish a case in favour of this or that personage, 
on the ground of political sympathies, or circumstantial coincidences, 
or any other combination of reasons, when it is certain from his written 
remains that his language is not that of Junius, nor anything at all 
approaching it. A man cannot feign a style, except by a very brief effort : 
least of all, a weaker the style of a stronger. ‘‘ Never rack his body, 
madam,” said Bacon to Elizabeth, of some unlucky wight who had fallen 
under suspicion with her Majesty of being the author of a lampoon, 
‘“‘rack his style.” ‘Give him pen and paper, and require of him to 
compose something, and I will answer on my credit whether he be the 
man or not.” But by this it must not be understood that mere difference 
of literary merit—disparities of power—afford a sufficient criterion of non- 
identity. That is a dictum of over-criticism which has been too freely 
applied on this and other questions. My meaning is merely this: that 
whoever wrote Junius must have been a master of the pen: what is called 
a ‘“ practised ”’ writer ; though this amount of excellence, usually acquired 
by writing for the press, is sometimes attained by those whose practice has 
been small, but who are endowed with a happy faculty of imitation. The 
number of those who can write tolerably well, in this sense, is not very great 
even now, outside of what may be termed the literary profession : a hundred 
years ago it was relatively smaller. But the difference between one who 
possesses, and one who does not possess, this mastery of the pen, is as great 
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as that between a trained fencer and one who has not learnt the use of his 
weapons. Now the application of this simple test would make very short 
work indeed, as I have said, of nearly all the “ persons of quality’ on whom 
suspicion has fallen. To suppose that the nervous, terse, epigrammatic 
sentences of Junius could have been composed, or his terrible earnestness 
assumed, by such boneless and sinewless penmen as Lord Temple, for 
instance, or Lord George Sackville—the two most favoured aristocratic 
names in the running—would be about as reasonable as to attribute the 
authorship of Churchill’s satires to Lady Temple, whose affectionate lyric 
effusions to her lord adorn the Grenville correspondence, ‘The style of 
people born to clevated rank, and never drilled to hard work, is not often 
masterly, either in point of sustained energy, or of finish; but this 
deficiency is particularly remarkable in the society of the period we are now 
considering. There was scarcely one man in the peerage, or noble houses 
of that day, who has left any record of his literary workmanship at all, who 
could possibly have been convicted of this charge, due regard being had to 
internal evidence. One and all might have pleaded privilege of clergy, in 
the reverse sense. It has been over and over again asserted, and remains as 
the commonest of all anti-Franciscan arguments, that Francis in his own 
name never wrote anything nearly so good as Junius. But compare the com- 
position of Francis—his speeches, his political dissertations—merely as 
literary works, as specimens of diction, with the remains of his various 
competitors of rank, and note the difference between the forcible hand 
of the accomplished pamphleteer, who had worked for bread as well as 
fame, and the feeble fingering of the amateur. 

Yet there is one marked exception, at least, to be made from this 
sweeping criticism of mine. There was one exalted nobleman of that day 
who could write almost as well (for purposes of political reasoning and 
invective) as a good newspaper correspondent ; and it does so happen 
that this nobleman, in the external circumstances of his career, more 
nearly suited the supposed outward characteristics of Junius than any 
other who has been named, or could be named, as an aspirant for the 
honours of the great libeller. And yet, strange to say, he never has been 
publicly sonamed. He is not in Mr. Parkes’s list of candidates, or any 
other which I have examined. Let us see. 

Charles, third Duke of Richmond, was a man of between thirty and 
forty when the celebrated letters appeared. He had held office (Secre- 
tary of State) in the first Rockingham administration, was all his life a 
staunch Whig, and in the latter part of it a good deal more. A man of 
great fearlessness and resolution; ‘‘ not to be intimidated by supercilious 
words, nor humbled by invective,’’ says his admirer Horace Walpole ; 
but of strong temper, and regarded as impracticable by his colleagues. 
On the whole, he and Junius thought singularly alike ‘‘ of the Republic.” 
To a certain extent he was a liegeman of Chatham ; but (like Junius) 
with intervals of revolt. Twice he withstood that ‘‘insolent minister” 
as he termed him, to his face: once (in 1766) he actually drove him for 
a time from the House of Lords; but they became allies again. He 
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became also a strong partisan of American independence, and (in later 
life) of Parliamentary Reform: things both of them obnoxious to Junius: 
but whoever studies Junius sympathetically will perceive that he was 
in a fair way to be converted on both these subjects (as we know that 
Francis was). Nothing is more marked in Junius than his personal 
hostility to George the Third. The enmity between the Duke of Rich- 
mond and that monarch was most intense, even in that age of stinging 
political spites arising out of trifling causes: nor is it, in fact, easily 
explicable. ‘‘ The Duke,”’ says Walpole, “for years resented the King’s 
breach of his word,” in an insignificant matter about the command of 
the ‘‘Biue Guards,” (in which, pace Walpole, it is by no means clear 
that the King was in the wrong), ‘‘and though he paid his duty to 
the Queen, he constantly left the drawing-room without approaching 
the King.”’ George the Third, writing to Lord North in 1773, says, 
in one of his insane outbursts of anger, that a certain event ‘‘ shows 
the Duke of Richmond's blackness, if it wanted any elucidation, and that 
his whole conduct is dictated by malevolence:’’ the event in question 
being merely that his Grace had made himself troublesome by opposing the 
East India Regulation Bill in its several stages. Again, Junius, we know, 
spares Lord Holland: Lord Holland was the Duke's brother-in-law. 
Junius’s familiarity with military and War-Office details is well known. 
The Duke of Richmond was a soldier, and an accomplished one, had 
served abroad, took much interest in questions of military economy and 
management: in Lord Rockingham’s second administration he became 
Master-General of the Ordnance. Junius took up the Falkland Islands’ 
question with rather remarkable vehemence : it was a special subject of the 
Duke’s. Junius, as every one repeats, got into a violent quarrel with Lord 
Barrington for ill-treating one Christopher Doyly, a clerk in his Lordship’s 
office: and who in the world would have troubled himself to make public 
the official sorrows of Christopher Doyly—so say the Franciscans one and 
all—except his close associate and fellow-clerk, Philip Francis? I beg 
pardon of my friends: there was one great man who might, and very 
probably would, for he united an interest in War-Office matters and a 
personal alliance with Doyly. Doyly’s wife was a connection of the 
Duke’s mother, a Cadogan. ‘The subjoined slice of pedigree explains 
the relationship.* 














* 1st Earl Cadogan. Sir Hans Sloane. 
A a | “7 
2nd Duke | 2nd Earl } | 
of Richmond — daughter. Cadogan—daughter daughter—Stanley. 
t 1 
Charles, Hans Stanley, Mrs. Welbore Mrs. Christopher 
3rd Duke of (Envoy to Paris Ellis. : Doyly. 
Richmond. in 1761). 


It will be observed in how important a way this bit of genealogy—besides 
illustrating the hypothetical ease to which I have assigned it—bears on that of 
Francis. Mach has been said about the kind of knowledge which Junius displays 
respecting people and things of fashionable life; slight and fragmentary, quite 
insufficient for a “ person of quality,’”’ and yet more than could be expected from one 
of Francis’s antecedents. Now, Francis’s close connection with Doyly would just serve 
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Once more, if any high political character wrote or dictated these letters, 
one may pretty safely conjecture that he would avoid drawing attention to 
himself. Junius, I believe, never mentions the Duke of Richmond at all. 
His Grace was, in point of demeanour, a thoroughly fine gentleman; a 
master of that ‘‘ grand manner” which some have deemed essential to 
their conceptions of the person of Junius.* In one feature only, that I can 
discover, may the parallel be a priori pronounced a failtre. The Duke was 
esteemed, except by very violent politicians like Lord Loughborough, a man 
of scrupulous honour : what Junius was in this respect we can conjecture. 
But then men of honour, like men of virtue, are sometimes found out. 

Now these things being so, there remains the single, but most perti- 
nent question: Can the Duke’s pretensions stand the unerring literary 
test ? can he pass through the narrow wicket-gate which will admit none, 
however ‘‘Juniable”’ in all other respects, except thoroughly accom- 
plished masters of the pen? Let us “rack his style.” Ho had ‘a 
great deal of sense,” says Walpole, and showed “amazing quickness,” in 
his French negotiation (1767). He passed, however, for an indolent 
man: nor, I believe, did he ever publish any writings. But it so happens 
that several of his letters, on public, or rather party affairs, are preserved 
in the Rockingham correspondence. Have they, or have they not, any 
‘«‘Junian ring” about them? The first which I will cite is termed in 
the Edinburgh Review (1854) an “admirable letter;’’ it conveys the 
writer’s reasons for declining to join a projected coalition (1779). The 
following brief extract may serve only to give an idea of it :— 


If we are not to make the arrangements, and are yet to be supposed to have the 
management of affairs, it becomes surely not only fair, but necessary, that we should 
have a specific description of that share of government proposed for us, which is to 
give us the means, weight, and authority to carry our measures; or if it is not 
intended that we are to direct the measures, it is necessary that we should have a 
precise idea of those to which we are called to accede. Without one of these, it is 
merely an offer of place without power, under a bargain to screen those whom we 
have been so long condemning. 


The next relates to an earlier attempt at coalition ; which he equally 
condemned (1767) :— 


Is it not impossible to form a junction of the whole ? Would there be places 
enough, if the different politics and passions of the parties could agree ? Are not 
the Ministry distressed to keep, and the Bedfords distressed to get, their places ? 
Must not, therefore, each of them be ready to join your lordship? If you cannot 
unite the whole, which should you prefer joining with, in point of consistency as to 
measures and in point of prudence? First, as to security of their attachment to you ; 
and, secondly, as to probability of success in the closet ? Have the present ministers 
any favourite measures in view to which they require your compliance? Have the 





to supply him with that sort of gossip about high life which would be useful for his 
newspaper purposes. His appeals to Welbore Ellis, as an advocate with Lord North, 
(from India,) are also thus explained. 

* Sir N. W. Wraxall describes (from hearsay) the demeanour of the three ag. 
leaders whom George the Third invested with the Garter in 1782. “The Duke of 
Devonshire advanced up to the Sovereign, with his phlegmatic, cold, awkward air, 
like a clown. Lord Shelburne came forward, bowing on every side, smiling and 
fawning, like a courtier. The Duke of Richmond presented himself, easy, unem- 
barrassed, and with dignity, like a gentleman.” 
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Bedfords none as to America, and are their notions of trade and foreign affairs likely to 
be submitted to your lordship, particularly Mr. Grenville’s? Is it most prudent 
to trust to the security of Mr. Rigby, Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, Lord Temple, and 
Mr. Grenville, or to the Duke of Grafton and General Conway? . . . Are you sure 
that Yorke is not already leaving you for Grenville ? If you join the Bedfords and 
Grenvilles, and of course separate from Conway, will they not outrate you in 
speeches both in the House of Lords and House of Commons? Can you, suppose 
that a party which has the best speakers in both houses will submit to remain inferior 
to auother party, and act in subordination, or even upon an equality, with it ? 


The last which I will select expresses his state of feeling after the 
Lord George Gordon riots (1780) :— 

I do despair of the State. I never should despair of it against any comb{nation 
of foreign foes ; but I do despair, seeing the domestic enemies it has, and their power. 
All attempt to meddle is sure to return nothing but additional vexation. I have long 
thought so, and the late trials have not altered my mind, or diminished my aversion 
to interfering with public business. If the nation can so tamely bear all it has borne, 
and the evident loss of their own liberty, without stirring, and will submit to be led 
by Scotch fanatics, and to the tune of the bagpipe—set Newgate loose, and burn 
London, turning against the best friends of liberty, and confounding them with its 
worst enemies—such a nation cannot be saved. 


Unless I am mistaken, the man who wrote thus was an artist; one 
accustomed to, and understanding, the use of the pen; and if reasonable 
probability were shown me from other circumstances that he was the 
author of Junius, I should not feel justified in rejecting his claim for 
dissimilarity of style, that of Junius being undoubtedly artificial and 
forced, like his handwriting. Further than this I could not go. In point 
of fact, I have been only maintaining a paradox by way of illustration ; 
but it is no paradox of my inventing. I owe it to an unknown corre- 
spondent, one of the many who favoured me with suggestions and 
criticisms on the appearance of the Memoirs. This writer, to whom I 
hereby tender my respectful acknowledgments, sent me an argument in 
earnest on behalf of the third Duke of Richmond, much more detailed 
and more ingenious than the summary which I have submitted in these 
pages. But though interested, I need not say I remained unconvinced. 
I think I could myself show, by certain biographical particulars, that his 
Grace could not possibly have been Junius. There is, however, no occa- 
sion for fighting a shadow. I am only anxious to point out how easy it is 
to come near the mark in this sort of inquiry,—how difficult to hit it. 
Let any candid examiner compare the number of conjectures, plausibilities, 
light indications, piecemeal hints, brought together to back up the claim 
of this or of any other candidate except one, with the close, cogent, self- 
connected mass of testimony, missing in no link, open to no distinct and 
tangible objection, which establishes that of the one in question, Francis 
—evidence which would be regarded as conclusive in any research, were 
it not that as no single element in it can be pronounced mathematically 
certain, it is always open to incredulity to deny the moral certainty of the 
whole—and he will probably, from this mere comparison of comparisons, 
be led straight to the obvious and ordinary conclusion. 


I say so, in very truth, without any prepossession of my own, 
32—5 
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although, of course, I expect no one to believe me. It is singular, and 
almost ludicrous, to note the amount of personal feeling and acrimony 
which have been imported into the recent revival of the Junian contest ; 
where they are about as appropriate as in the discussion of a mathematical 
problem. Every one who advances what he thinks a new contribution to 
a doctrine in which almost all our soberest inquirers into the history of 
that period have acquiesced, is treated in divers quarters as if he was 
either a crotchety paradox-monger; or an unconvincible fool, proof alike 
against reasoning and sarcasm; or, very commonly, as a designing per- 
sonage, who is trying to throw dust in the eyes of the public, and 
thinks no sin of suppression, misinterpretation, exaggeration, in the 
furtherance of his cause. Even I, in the business-like exercise of an 
editor’s duty to reduce within printable limits the multifarious manuscript 
remains of Sir Philip, have found myself accused of ‘making careful 
selections ’’ from his correspondence, impliedly with sinister views, when 
heaven knows that my only care in the matter was to let Francis tell his 
own story with as little revision and shortening as necessity would admit. 
Critics would gain by reserving their suspicion for really suspicious cases; 
and not supposing that persons of common honesty go deliberately to 
work in fabricating, or suppressing, or ‘‘ selecting ’’—all which means the 
same thing—for no greater stake than the establishment of a proposition 
in which no mortal has the slightest interest except that of curiosity. 

For myself—if I may be excused another egotistical paragraph—I 
have said that I never took up the controversy with any special eagerness. 
I was content to follow in the wake of my contemporaries who had studied 
it best, such as Macaulay and Stanhope. My own desultory researches, 
had contributed to keep me straight in the same direction. But I 
was anything rather than a partisan, and when the papers of Sir Philip 
were placed in my hand, I should, as far as vanity goes, have been 
much better satisfied if I could have elaborated from them some novel 
and captivating theory, than in being forced to content myself with 
the stereotyped solution of the old riddle ; I should much have preferred 
to be the Dr. Livingstone of Junian exploration, instead of tailing off 
in the ordinary track of humdrum travellers. But this was not to 
be. By the time my eye had run over ream after ream of that magnifi- 
cent handwriting—when I had become acquainted with the views, real 
and pretended, the thoughts, hopes, dreams, dissimulations, disdains, of 
that powerful though limited intellect—the truth of the common theory 
established itself in my mind, beyond the force of ingenuity to disprove it. 
It was, if I may so say, the moral evidence of the identity which interested 
me even more than the external, overpowering as I hold this to be. As 
to the latter branch, my new researches only confirmed me in conclusions 
well ascertained before: they showed me how Francis ran parallel with 
Junius through their whole career; how he knew the same persons, was 
familiar with the same events, great and small, had the same likes and 
dislikes, and so forth. They established the very convincing result that if 
you study the life of Francis day by day, almost hour by hour,.and com- 
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pare its events with the events of Junius, letter by letter, you nowhere 
come to an incompatibility ; that there is no one letter which you can 
prove that Francis could not have written, from evidence of time, place, 
ignorance, or any other such obstacle. The coincidences are of course 
most numerous and minute, but these you may try to explain away or con- 
test their importance ; you cannot rank against them the non-coincidences, 
for—except in the case of a slight deviation or two evidently for the pur- 
pose of misleading—such do not exist. And it is in this way that the 
proof for Francis differs from that attempted on behalf of each of his forty 
competitors: the claim of each of whom breaks down at some point or 
other; all of them now recognized failures, as I infer from their having 
been all abandoned ; the present school of anti-Franciscans confining 
itself wholly within the limits of negation. The study, as I pursued it, 
reminded me more and more of the child’s toy called a labyrinth: all 
roads, save one, towards the centre of the maze, are crossed, sooner or 
later, by transverse bars ; one only conducts thither, through many intri- 
cacies, but without an obstacle. 

But, as I have said, the moral evidence which I seemed to discover 
was to me, I will not say more convincing, but more attractive. It was 
the study of his remains which opened the recesses of his character, such 
as I deem them, to my inspection. I found out that Francis was, so to 
speak, two men: a ‘‘ Bifrons” in reality as well as in fictitious name. 
To the eyes of superficial observers, an obscure, hard-working man, with a 
feeble wife and. craving family, of ignoble tastes and insignificant associa- 
tions, fond of his wine, his rubber, and his not very respectable ‘‘larks,”’ 
but in no respect distinguished, except by a somewhat better education, 
from the ordinary run of Government clerks of his day.* Secretly, 
a busy, resolute, unscrupulous, political intriguer: full of ambition, 
cherishing the proudest anticipations, and satisfied of his own abilities to 
fill the highest destinies. And this I say without the slightest reference 
either to Junius or to those earlier presumed achievements of Francis as a _ 
newspaper correspondent on which Mr. Parkes laid so much stress. Thus 
much is evidenced simply by his own correspondence in his own name, and by 
his morsels of autobiography, corroborated as these are in the eyes of the 
minute inquirer by the papers of Chatham and of Calcraft. Francis, says 
one combatant in the discussion, was better employed at the date of the 
Falkland Islands letters than in newspaper controversy : for Francis writes 





* The descendants of the collateral American branches of Sir Philip’s family are 
still numerous in the United States, and possess some traditions respecting him. I 
have been favoured with the sight of some of their correspondence of the time. One 
of their beliefs is, that his father, the Doctor, once visited America: and that his 
presence there is testified by the preservation of a dishonoured cheque. Another is, 
that Sir Philip.was himself illegitimate. It will be remembered that Mr. Parkes 
could make out nothing of his mother’s history. ‘The date and place of her 
marriage are unknown.”—Memoirs, p. i. There is a curious letter to Richard 
Tilghman from his own father (after Richard’s return to Philadelphia) expressing 
the surprise of the family at Philip’s Indian appointment, and saying that he cer- 
tainly has “ the luck of a bastard.” Richard replies by a very affectionate panegyric 
on his cousin and comrade, whom he pronounces worthy of any good fortune. I give 
these trifling old rumours only for what they are worth, seeing no ground for belief 
in either, 
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to his brother-in-law at that date, ‘‘ We lead a jolly kind of life. This 
night to a concert, on Thursday to a Ridotto, on Saturday the opera,” and 
80 forth. Quite true; and yet Francis, in his autobiographical fragment 
already referred to (preserved in the strictest privacy), declares that at 
that same date he was deeply at work with Calcraft in endeavouring to 
raise on his legs the fallen idol, Lord Chatham. ‘If Chatham had come 
in I could have commanded anything.” The man was double, half 
drinking with Tilghman, half plotting with Calcraft. On no other suppo- 
sition can you really reconcile his inconsistencies as Francis. But admit 
that supposition, and you remove the chief improbability, such as it is, 
which may be urged against his claim to Junius, and you remove at the 
same time the extreme antecedent improbability against the great fact of 
his career—the appointment of this small dismissed clerk to the joint 
government of India. 

While on this subject of personal character—since I am already hope- 
lessly engaged in digressions —Jet me refer incidentally to two singular pas- 
sages, which seem like what an Italian art-scholar would term ‘ pentimenti”’ 
on the part of Junius. Such are rare. Junius was ‘‘ not a man that he 
should repent.’’ But now and then the melting mood came even over him. 
He had done injustice, and in his stern way he would make amends. One of 
these relates to the case of Sir William Draper. How Junius attacked 
and ridiculed that officer we all know. Nevertheless, ‘‘ when Francis had 
to repel the charge of having allowed himself to be included in the list of 
managers of the impeachment of Hastings, his personal enemy, to whom 
does he appeal? To the very last person in the world to whom Junius 
would have appealed—to Draper. Those who knew Sir William Draper, 
I am sure, will acknowledge that there could not be a stricter and more 
scrupulous judge of points of honour than he was.” So observes an 
anti-Franciscan, not unnaturally, to show that Francis could not have 
written Junius. Study Francis well, and you will see how shrewd 
a suspicion it raises the other way. Draper had been the friend of 
Francis’s father: a familiar personage to Francis himself. His reference 
to Draper was therefore to a backer whom he had the right to invoke. 
The attack of Junius on Draper had been wantonly mischievous. And (if 
tradition speaks truly) Draper had expressed himself forgivingly and good- 
humouredly of his unknown assailant. And he was now dead. Even 
Francis might be capable of this kind of posthumous generosity, and feel 
as if he had performed a sacrifice to Nemesis. 

The other instance I quote from Mr. Twisleton’s Preface (p. xxxiii.) 
I am ashamed to say I had overlooked it in compiling the Memoirs. 
Mr. Twisleton’s more industrious eyes have discerned it, and noted its 
value. In a note by Junius to his Letter to the Duke of Grafton (December 
12th, 1769), one Mr. George Ross is spoken of as ‘‘ the Scotch agent and 
worthy confidant of Lord Mansfield.” But in 1771, fate so willed it 
that Francis, after his retirement from the War Office, had to ask Ross a 
favour : namely, to use his interest with Lord Suffolk to get him, Francis, 
another place. Ross replied kindly, and seems to have tried to accom- 
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plish the object. Now, in what is called the Booksellers’ Edition of 
Junius, 1783, which has the appearance of having been revised by Junius 
himself, the insulting word ‘ worthy” is significantly omitted. 

I repeat, therefore, that no one can go effectively into this question 
unless he is prepared to resist the temptation to cut knots by short and 
sharp sentences ; to say that it is ‘‘ impossible,” or even ‘‘ improbable,” 
that Francis should have used this or that expression of Junius, because, 
apparently, contrary to his interest, or inconsistent with his known senti- 
ments, or likely to endanger his secret. This can be decided but approxi- 
matively, and that only by a very careful weighing of probabilities, a 
process to which, I must say, as far as I have observed, ordinary Junian 
combatants show little inclination. Remember Fielding’s parable of the 
Wiltshire thief. Three constables are pursuing a supposed offender. 
They pass a public-house with the sign of the ‘‘ Wiltshire Inn.” ‘ Let 
us go in,” says the first; ‘for the thief is a Wiltshire man, and, 
therefore, likely to stop there.” ‘‘ No,” says the second; “ for that very 
reason he will not stop there, for fear of being followed.” ‘* Yes,” 
reasoned the third, ‘‘ he may have gone there to disconcert suspicion by 
facing it.”’ While they are thus arguing the question @ priori at the 
door, the culprit escapes @ posteriori by a back-window. And attempts 
to solve a problem on moral probabilities as to whether a man is likely 
to do this or that under given circumstances, are very apt to end in some 
such unsatisfactory way, particularly where the subject is such a ‘‘ dodger”’ 
as Junius must have been, and as Francis certainly was. 

No writer has expressed this element of the question so much to my 
mind as the distinguished French liltérateur, Charles de Remusat 
(Encore un Mot sur Junius,’ Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th Sept., 
1868). He writes as a steady and unconverted Franciscan, though by 
no means an intolerant one :— 

Hence arises the impossibility, or at all events the difficulty, of judging safely of 
the origin of these letters by their contents, and of assigning probability or impro- 
bability for or against the suspected party. If in some pages one reads something 
contrary to the known sentiments, to the probable affections, to the evident wishes of 
him to whom one attributes them, it seems assuredly very logical to conclude at once 
that they are not his ; but it is necessary at the same time to remember that we have 
before us a work of fiction and importance, the stratagem of one who conceals him- 
self, the manifesto of a combatant who does not want to be seized or discovered. 
Such, then, is the singular nature of the work imposed on the seekers after Junius, 
that they must needs distrust the ordinary methods of investigation in similar cases, 
give the go-by to coincidences and analogies which seem to be proofs, accept at times 
those contradictions and disparities which appear to raise objections. The coincidences 
which one seems to perceive between known opinions and pseudonymous writings, 
between a private life and a part acted in public, are not certain indications ; and 
inconsistencies are not improbabilities. Everything may be turned in two senses, 
and the pour et contre may be equally deduced from the same comparisons. The 
same individual may be Junius both because he resembles him and is unlike him ; 
and much sagacity and ettention are required to make the choice. This is a great 
source of perplexity. This description, however, is not altogether unfavourable to 
Francis. On the contrary, we may remark in his life and character features agreeing 
with the supposed duplicity of the personage whom we are trying to discover. He 
was at once ardent and secret, hasty and calculating ; he loved vengeance and mystery ; 
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his judgment was severe, his conscience loose ; he had more rigour than justice, more 
of principles than of scruples, more of pride than of dignity. He wanted very little of 
the merits and vices necessary to being Junius, He had the heart of Junius: had 
he his genius? That is more doubtful. 

One canon of probability on this subject may however, I think, be 
laid down with some approach to confidence. A man in possession of 
a dangerous secret will no doubt put himself to some inconvenience and 
restraint, and do some unlikely things with a view to avoid its detection. 
But one thing he will hardly do: break through his habits, and alter his 
settled course of life. I mention this with a view to a proof of identity, 
which Mr. Parkes considered a very convincing one; but of which I do 
not think others have taken much notice; that afforded by the catalogue 
of Francis’s library. It will be found detailed in No. I. of the Appendix to 
the second volume of the Memoirs. Francis, as is easily collected from his 
remains, was a man whose time was much spent in meditating on himself: 
not only in planning what he had to do, but reconsidering all that he had 
done ; chewing the cud of past life. He was a very vain man, but whose 
vanity was in general rather concentrated and silent than demonstrative. 
And hence it resulted that while he was always a great collector of 
pamphlets, these were such as almost invariably related to matters in 
which he had himself been engaged: his own or others’ speeches in 
debates in which he had taken part, his own or others’ tracts on subjects 
which he had, for special reasons, taken up. He was a collector, not 
from curiosity about others, but from le besoin de se parler de soi-méme. 
These tracts he bound up in volumes, year by year or nearly so. 

Now, from 1774, thé year in which he became a high public 
functionary, to the end of his public life, this collection contained some 
eighty volumes ; and the contents were almost all of the type to which I 
have referred, of- personal interest to himself, and chiefly to his career in 
parliament. With a little pains, one might almost specify the reason 
which led him to purchase every article. Prior to 1774—-when he was 
an obscure man of no known influence in public affairs at all—there were 
about twenty volumes. These relate almost wholly, not, of course, to 
matters in which he took part as Francis—for there were none—but to 
matters in which Junius, or Candor, or the other personages of Woodfall’s 
imaginary staff, took part. Compare the contents of one earlier and one 
later volume only, and my meaning will be plain. But, if you wish to 
examine for yourself, compare the whole series, and the result will equally 


bear me out. 
Vou. xxviii. 
London Museum, January, 1770 (containing article on Junius, corrected), 
London Museum, February and March, 1770, 
Oxford Magazine, April, 1770. 
Letter from Junius. 
London Museum, April, 1770 (Remarks, p. 266: Junius). 
London Museum, June, 1770. 
A Letter to Dr. Johnson, 1770. 
Dr. Johnson’s False Alarm, 1770. 
Letter to Dr. Blackstone, 1770. 
In re S. Vaughan, 1770. 
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Vou. Li. 


Investigation of Mr. Eden’s Treaty, 1787. 

View of Treaty with France: Eden. 

Woollen Draper’s letter on French Treaty, 1786. 
Thoughts on the Westminster Scrutiny. 

Speech of Flood on the French Treaty, 1787. 
Blake: The True Policy of Great Britain. 
Principles of British Policy, 1787. 

Appeal to Landed Interest. 


Francis, we know, took the field in the debate on Pitt’s French Treaty, 
and made thereon one of his best speeches. ; 

To sum up the evidence, the collection made by Francis continues 
the collection made by Junius, and the two together form a convenient 
and almost complete chronological index of the continuous lives of Junius- 
Francis. Mr. Parkes was, I think, warranted in his high estimate of this 
piece of evidence. And yet it is clearly open to the objection, that Francis 
was ‘‘ unlikely ’’ to leave on his library shelves a standing indication of 
the identity of the two personages. Why did he so? I must answer 
with M. de Remusat. I cannot explain, because I cannot enter fully into 
the why and wherefore of such a designer. But I believe the reason to 
be what I have suggested. The pleasure of following up a self-indulgent 
habit which had become a law, the reluctance to break up a cherished 
series of records of the past, was stronger than any apprehension of risk.* 

To return once more, in the irregularity of this rambling discussion, 
to the last words of the passage above quoted from M. de Réemusat, in 
which he expresses the ordinary doubt whether Francis possessed the 
peculiar talent of Junius. I have said already that the ordinary anti- 
Franciscan argument—the only one which ever had the slightest weight 
with me—is the literary inferiority of Francis to Junius; although, at 
the most, inferiority only, and not such diversity as disentitles, far too 
plainly, sundry great and titled personages from the honour of com- 
petition. Francis was, at all events, a master of the pen, as Burke 
pronounced him, if not equalling Junius at his best. I have alluded in 
the Memoirs (vol. ii. p. 292): to one or two well-known instances in the 
history of literature of writers who have achieved fame by a single work, 
to the peculiarities of which no other sample of their writing approaches. 
M. de Rémusat has supplied one or two more. ‘If our Constituent 





* It would be interesting to fill the lacuna in Francis’s library caused by the 
disappearance of the “vellum-bound sett” of Junius which he ordered from Wood- 
fall. But, after the exercise of much ingenuity, the problem of tracing its history 
appears to be given up. All that results from the inquiry seems to be that several 
copies have been seen answering the description, as may well be the case. One such 
copy has been traced into the possession of a member of the family of Metcalfe, in 
India (see the correspondence on the subject in Notes and Queries). And I was 
informed by a Calcutta friend whom I consulted on the subject, that this “sett”? was 
believed there to have been left behind by Francis on quitting India, and that it was 
destroyed at Delhi in the mutiny. But it remains to be proved, in the first place, 
that Junius’s order was ever executed. Woodfall’s last letter to him (March 7, 1773) 
scems to imply that the books were sent ; but Woodfall asks in that letter for farther 
directions; and no answer, not even an acknowledgment, is preserved. Now, on 
March 8, 1773, Francis heard of his father’s death at Bath, whither, no doubt, he 
proceeded,—(Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 320.) 
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Assembly had never existed, who would speak about the works of 
Mirabeau? A few strong and just thoughts, drowned in the declamatory 
trivialities of his improvised pamphlets, would perhaps not have secured 
him two lines in French literary history. Supposing that Louis de 
Montalte had preserved his secret, and that the origin of the Petites 
Lettres had remained in the shade, who would have dreamt of con- 
cluding, from the mathematical works of Pascal, or from his Thoughts on 
Religion, that he was the author of the Provinciales ? Who,” he proceeds, 
‘‘would have discovered the forger of the manuscript of St. Helena 
(which bore so strongly the Napoleonic impress) in M. de Chateauvieux, 
the respectable author of Agronomic Travels in Italy? From these 
examples we may judge,” he concludes, “of the difficulties, variations, 
and uncertainties which attend the search after the true author of Junius.” 
I should rather say, of the difficulty of disproving the claim of Francis 
by mere literary comparison. 

I must, however, bring to a close these desultory observations on so 
exhausted a subject, which may have no attraction except for a few of my 
readers, though from recollection of long study and much love it still 
interests myself. I can only say—boldly confronting the blame which I 
may incur for self-opinion—that, when I take up something new on the 
controversy, the Scotch proverb constantly recurs to me, ‘ It’s ill talking 
between a full man and a fasting.” I have been led by circumstances to 
pursue it in its details by very extensive comparison, whether successfully 
or not. By far the most of those whose lucubrations I light on have 
done nothing of the kind. Their acuteness may be far greater than 
mine; but I perceive only too plainly that they have dealt but idly 
with the acquisition of knowledge, that they have rarely striven to 
master the subject as a whole, and that, if they have mastered any 
separate portion of it, this has been chiefly for gladiatorial purposes, to 
enable them to take a showy rather than substantial part in the conflict. 
Now this is an unsatisfactory way, as lawyers well know, of combating 
any case resting on evidence ; but it is especially so where the evidence 
(as in that for Francis) is almost wholly cumulative. By cumulative 
evidence of identity we mean, I apprehend, this: evidence consisting of 
a variety of propositions, each borrowing no assistance (except casually) 
from the others, but constituting, as far as it goes, an independent proof 
by itself. An objection which shakes only one of these propositions 
is only good as far as it goes—valeat quantum, it does not touch the 
others. But in Junius controversy it seems to be constantly assumed 
that to invalidate one article of a cumulative proof is the same thing as 
to destroy a‘link in a connected proof, which is altogether another 
matter. A burglary has been committed: a man has been seen going 
from the house at the critical moment: he wore a white hat, had one eye, 
limped, spoke a Yorkshire dialect. What of that.? asks the anti-Franciscan. 
Men with white hats, one-eyed men, lame men, Yorkshire men, are any- 
thing but scarce. True: but men combining these four qualities are not 
very likely to be met with. The constable will be pretty safe in seizing 
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on the first he finds. You, my friend the objector, are confusing an 
argument founded on the number of distinct and parallel proofs with an 
argument arising from a chain of facts linked together. 

To apply this distinction to the Junius case, Macaulay’s celebrated 
“five points,’ on which some sarcastic commentary has been expended, 
afford a plain instance of the “‘ cumulative” argument. First, Junius was 
some one acquainted with tho technical forms of the Secretary of State’s 
office. Secondly, he was intimately acquainted with the business of the 
War Office. Thirdly, he, during the year 1770, attended debates in the 
House of Lords, and took notes of speeches, particularly those of Lord 
Chatham. Fourthly, he bitterly resented the appointment of Chamier to 
the place of Deputy-Secretary at War. TFifthly, he was bound by some 
strong tie to the first Lord Holland. ‘‘ Now, here are five marks, all of 
which ought to be found in Junius. We do not believe that more than 
two of them can be found in any other person whatsoever. If this argu- 
ment does not settle the question, there is an end of all reasoning on 
circumstantial evidence.” I do not myself think that any one can study 
the Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis in earnest and impartially and not find 
each of the ‘five points” corroborated there by testimony of which 
Macaulay knew nothing. But Iam concerned, not with the value of the 
proof, but with the ordinary method of controverting it. This is by the 
piecemeal argument, which, in such a case, proves nothing. There were 
many clerks in the War Office: there were several takers of notes in the 
House of Lords; Lord Holland had laid many persons under obligation ; 
and so forth. All of no value, unless you can fix on some one person, 
other than Francis, who answers all these tests. And this, as yet, every 
partaker in the fray has failed to do. 

Now, by way of contrast, let us take from the same controversy an 
instance of a chain of argument, in which if one link snaps the whole is 
broken. We shall find it in Mr. Twisleton’s singular story of the verses 
to Miss Giles, headed in his volume ‘‘ Collateral Evidence.” It furnishes 
in truth one of the most remarkable instances of circumstautial testimony 
ever adduced. Receive the evidence as Mr. Twisleton gives it, and it is 
simply irresistible. The opponent can only deny the evidence; and it is 
exceedingly difficult to do this. The tale is briefly as follows.—Miss Giles 
was acquainted with Francis. She received (in the Junius period) a copy 
of verses, enclosed in an anonymous letter. She preserved both. They 
can be seen in fac-simile. The letter is in the Junian handwriting. The 
verses are not. They are in the handwriting of Tilghman, a relative and 
companion of Francis. And Tilghman, in a letter to Francis, written long 
afterwards and on quite a different occasion, reminds him of these verses 
as his, Francis’s own, composition. It is obvious that the proof is on the 
surface perfect. But it is obvious also that it rests on the truth of several 
distinct propositions. Disprove one of them, and the whole fails. Show, 
for instance (and this is attempted, I see, in some recent criticism), in 
defiance of the deliberate judgment of Mr. Chabot, that the letter is not 
in the Junian handwriting, and all the rest amounts to nothing, or so 
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little as not to be worth importing into the controversy. Any one who, 
professing that he has disproved this one particular, aims at the disproof 
of other particulars also, rather shows that he is conscious of weakness 
in the main proposition of his negative case. The fallacy of a cumulative 
argument can be shown for the most part only seriatim, by pulling down 
the cumulus. The fallacy of a chain of argument is demonstrated by a 
sharp and successful blow struck at a single link. All beyond this is 
expenditure of superfluous energy. 

Thus much in reference only to certain incidental points raised in 
this inveterate contest, which, like the ghost-battle in the plains of 
Chalons, seems likely never to end, the dead combatants rising at night to 
fight the field over again. It is of much more importance to direct atten- 
tion to the discoveries, or rather explorations, of Mr. Chabot in the field of 
handwriting. Not that there is much absolutely new in them, as regards 
the special question at issue. Most people were reasonably satisfied with 
the approximative comparisons made by Taylor and others between the 
manuscripts of Francis and private letters of Junius to Woodfall.* 

Mr. Chabot, as we know, is an ‘‘expert” in the science of hand- 
writing : one (as Mr. Twisleton defines the term) “recognized as such in 
courts of justice, to whom cases of disputed writing are systematically 
submitted from time to time for their professional opinion, and who are 
prepared to state detailed reasons for every such opinion they give.” His is 
a profession to which recent changes in the law, admitting comparison of 
manuscripts to a greater extent than the pedantry of our hidebound 
jurisprudence used to allow, have given great additional importance. His 
testimony and that of Mr. Hethercliff, his only rival in the pursuit, has, 
I believe, already decided issues of great weight, under the direction 
of the judge, and to the satisfaction of the jury. He has been formally 
consulted, and pronounces, without hesitation, on the identity of Francis 
and Junius. The verdict of such a man on the question now before us 
will probably, with most candid people, turn the scale at once. He is 
very unlikely to be mistaken, and he has really no temptation to mislead. 
But he has not been contented with assertion. This volume contains a 
mass of proof, most carefully elaborated and digested by himself, exposing 
the gradual method by which he arrived for his own part at certitude on 
the subject. I may say in passing that his dissertation is of the highest 
value on the general subject of tests of the law of handwriting, and that 
it is in this respect that it will, in the long-run, chiefly commend itself to 
the reader; but I am concerned at present with the old question only. 
On that I should myself have certainly deemed it complete as far as any 





* It is rather singular, by the way, to observe acute and well-informed com- 
batants in the present controversy repeating a passage in Charles Butler’s Reminis- 
cences about the handwriting of the Junius letters themselves, which Charles Butler 
fancied he had seen in the possession of Wilkes. That “fancy” had been exposed 
long before. There is no reason whatever to suppose what no other evidence attests, 
and what is in itself excessively improbable—that the MS. of Junius was preserved at 
all. The anecdote, thus unconfirmed by any other testimony, was plainly a freak of 
memory of the garrulous and clever old “reminiscent.” I knew him well. Most 
likely he had seen some of the Woodfall MSS., and possibly in company with Wilkes. 
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product of the human mind, which may deceive, and may be deceived, 
can be so. But this is not the case, and will not for a time be the case. 
There are and will be dissenters. And this follows partly from the 
inveteracy of partisanship ; partly from a certain distrust of ‘“ experts” 
in general, which must be fairly met and allowed for. 

An “expert ’—one, that is, who professes a technical and accurate 
knowledge of subjects on which people in general merely guess, or reason 
loosely from individual cases—is always an unpleasant intruder in a “‘ free 
fight.” He is as unwelcome as a scientific agriculturist in a club of 
country farmers, or a political economist in a party of ‘ practical” people. 
We are a little afraid of him, as of a schoolmaster: suspicious, as of a 
detective officer. All these, however, are trivial causes of the popular 
expression of distrust in experts: there remains one much more serious. 
Unhappily, we have but too good reason to distrust an ‘‘expert”’ in the 
witness-box. It is within the habitual knowledge of all of us; and soft 
speeches and circumlocutions will not modify the hard truth, that he is 
expected and understood to represent the views of the party who calls him, 
not to give impartial deductions from facts. And this established disgrace 
to our jurisprudence will continue, until our legislature adopts the simplest 
and most thorough of all reforms—that of refusing absolutely to the parties 
in a cause the liberty of calling experts (those familiar with the subject will 
easily understand the necessary limitations to which this suggestion is 
subject, and I cannot here enter on them), but allowing the Court itself to 
invoke their assistance whenever the Court may deem it requisite. Until 
this is effected, the testimony of all experts will labour under not unrea- 
sonable discredit ; and that discredit is certain to be made the most of 
by the rhetoric of the bar and of partisanship. 

The joint authors of the volume have therefore adopted the only 
course open to them: the straightforward and the convincing one. M. 
Chabot has laid before the public, not merely the results of his inquiry, 
but the whole process of it. He explains, one by one, the reasons why 
he deems this or that coincidence in the two handwritings significant, or 
suspicious, or important: and why the mass of such coincidences, on the 
cumulative principle, is conclusive. Every one with a pair of eyes, and 
reasonable patience, can follow out each several thread for himself; can 
connect them as M. Chabot has done, or try to disjoin them if he is dis- 
satisfied. No material for the disproof, any more than for the proof, is 
wanting. The volume is complete and self-sufficing. And, this being so, 
it is perhaps not too much to hope that, if its conclusions are contro- 
verted, they will be so in a serious way, and not by mere sarcasms on the 
character of ‘‘ experts,” and on the credulity of those who have faith in 
them. As regards Mr. Twisleton’s part in the business, it is sufficient to 
say that he has brought his witness into the box with that calm and 
moderate demeanour which becomes one who conducts a case ; presenting 
him simply such as he is, without undignified anticipation of objections 
or defiance to objectors. 

The following is as fair an instance as I can well separate from the 
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context of the manner of proof; presuming that it is to be read as a 
separate chapter of a ‘‘ cumulative’’ argument. It may serve also as a 
kind of ‘‘ monograph”’ on the habitual formation of the letter R, and may 
be useful as such to others besides Junian disputants. 

Junius and Francis each give a preference to the r with its shoulder to the left 
in all cases where it follows either of the vowels a, e, t, or u. . . . The converse of 
the preceding rule takes place in respect of the vowel o, for notwithstanding the 
ready command alike by Junius and by Francis of a letter r having its shoulder to 
the left, it was a rooted habit with both, in all syllables in which the letter r follows 
the vowel o, to form the r after one model only, with its shoulder to the right. 
Francis has made eight departures only from this practice in 460 instances, and 
Junius six only in 465 instances. 


Now I do not deny that, when I first came to this passage, the sus- 
picion was aroused that M. Chabot had been guilty here of a little over- 
ingenuity. Surely, I thought to myself, there is some reason connected 
with comparative facility in the formation of letters for this almost un- 
erring preference of the r with shoulder to the right after o: I think this is 
so, and I myself, for one, always form this combination of letters just as 
Francis did. But I was hasty. 


A very fair question arises, whether there is not some natural law, tendency, or 
bias, leading persons who form the letter r in two distinct manners, with respect to 
the position of its shoulder, to adapt each to certain distinct cases. Possibly there 
may be: but this supposition is not warranted by facts. In thirteen of the fifty 
photo-lithographed pages in this volume there will be found not less than fourteen 
clear instances of the letter r with its shoulder to the left after the vowel o: a 
number nearly equalling that to be found in all the pages of Junius and Francis 
together. . . . Hence the supposition of any natural tendency to write the letter r 
with its shoulder to the right when it follows the vowel o must be discarded. The 
habitual employment [of that method to the exclusion of the other] must therefore be 
attributed to a peculiarity of the writer. The question then arises whether this 
peculiarity existed accidentally in two different individuals. [Certainly singular and 
suspicious, but certainly not conclusive. But then], if this question is answered in 
the affirmative, the further question will immediately arise, whether these two indi- 
viduals accidentally agreed in forming the letter r with its shoulder to the right, after 
the common formation of the letter f in the words from, friend, &c. 

Also after the letter w in the word write, and its derivatives. 

Also in forming the initial letter r with its shoulder to the left before the vowel e in 
such words as “reason,” “ready,” “rely,” &c., with a definite proportion of exceptions. 

Again, if it is asserted that all this was accidental, was it likewise accidental 
that, although these two individuals formed the single and double r with shoulders 
to the right after the vowel o, they formed it with shoulders to the left after the 
vowels a, e, 7, and u; making it an exception when in the word Sir? And if all 
this is asserted to have been accidental and not the result of habit, the question then 
remains whether it is likewise accidental that these very same individuals agreed in 
the formation of twelve or thirteen variations of the letter r, many of them of very 
marked and distinctive formations.—p. 21. 


The following incidental lecture on a special branch of the subject— 
the frequency of the junction of words—shows the minute attention paid to 
it by Mr. Chabot, and the results,— 


The facsimiles from Junius’s writing, bound up in this volume, contain as nearly 
as possible 12,450 words, and those from that of Francis about 12,500. Therefore 
the amount of writing in the two hands under comparison is very nearly equal. In 
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each there are at least 1,500 instances of junction of words. And there are doubtless 
many more instances than those which appear in the printed plates (owing to the 
difficulty of reproducing the fine lines of junction). 

However common a junction of words may be in other handwriting, it is a point 
which demands attention when it is considered that the very extreme of this practice 
distinguishes the writings of Lady Temple, Lord George Sackville, Hugh Boyd, 
Dr. Wilmot, and other competitors for the Junian hand. In some of them not only a 
disjunction of words, but also a disjunction of letters, denotes their want of fluency in 
the use of the pen. In the latter respect the writing of Lady Temple, particularly, 
is in marked contrast to that of Junius.—p. 57. 


One more extract will shew the manner in which M. Chabot deals 
with the peculiar cross-purpose involved in his chief inquiry: namely, 
that he is dealing, not with an ordinary hand, but a feigned one. He 
selects certain special cases, in which the writing of Junius does in fact 
diverge from that of Francis, and explains how the divergences are 
artificial, and tend to prove the case which they appear at first to confuse. 
He gives two or three specimens of this: one will serve to elucidate our 
meaning. ‘‘ When Junius was more intent than common on disguising 
his hand he terminated the tails of the letters g and y in a dot (instead 
ofa loop). M. Chabot then proceeds : 


These are positive and practical dissimilarities ; but to regard them in a hand 
intended to be all dissimilar, as evidence that Francis did not write the Junian letters, 
is to expose one’s eyes to the dust intended to be thrown into them, and thereby 
achieve the object for which they were intended. They are, however, ineffective to 
that end, when, in the same hand, all the common functions, as well as many un- 
common functions of those letters by Francis are observed (see Plate I.), and particu- 
larly when these dissimilarities, which are all prevailing in some of the Junian letters, 
are as absent from others of those letters as they are from the letters of Francis.—p. 45. 


The reader will, of course, understand these are mere selections from 
a large mass of inquiry, and not very intelligible without the facsimiles 
accompanying it in the work, and given only to invite him to further in- 
vestigation for himself. From handwriting let us proceed to paper. Mr. 
Parkes (among others) laid great stress on the fact that the material then 
in use at the War Office was constantly employed by Junius. But Mr. 
Twisleton has looked far more microscopically into the subject :— 


I have examined inevery way most minutely the quality of the paper, both as 
regards colour, texture, and thickness, of Junius’s first letter to Mr. Grenville, of the 
6th of February, 1768, and I find it perfectly agrees in each of those particulars with 
the first sheet of Junius’s letter, written little more than two months before, viz. 
on 5th of December, 1767. The two sheets of paper on which those letters are 
written also agree in the following particulars :—The device of the water-mark is the 
same ; the initials of the maker is the same; the water-lines, which are not quite 
parallel, are the same width apart, showing that the paper has been made in the same 
frame or mould. 

And, further, I find that the two sheets of paper are so exactly of the same size 
and shape, both having been cut slightly out of truth, whereby the top edge of the 
paper is not mathematically parallel with the bottom edge, that I cannot doubt they 
have been taken from one and the same quire of paper. And, furthermore, I find 
that the colour of the ink with which these two letters have been written is the same 
in both. Where the ink lies thinly, the writing is pale and somewhat brown : whereas, 
where the writing has been written with a full pen, it is quite black.—p. xxiii. 
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One of the first points in the comparison of handwriting, which drew 
suspicion on Francis—even in his lifetime—was the peculiarity universal 
in Junius, common in him, and very forcibly exemplified and insisted on 
by M. Chabot, of enclosing his initial signature between two parallel dashes. 
Here is an anecdote picked up by Mr. Twisleton thereanent :— 

After the publication of Junius Identified, Mr. William Blake (of Danesbury) 
was in a country-house with Sir Philip Francis, and happened to converse with him 
on the poetry of Lord Byron, to which Sir Philip expressed his aversion. This 
induced Mr. Blake to single out for his perusal the well-known lines in the Giaour, 
beginning with “He who hath bent him o’er the dead.” Francis read them, went to 
a writing-table, seized a piece of paper, wrote down on it a string of words which he 
extracted from those lines, ending with “ nothingness ” and “ changeless,”’ added below 
them the word “ senseless,” and then rapidly subscribed his initials between two dashes. 
On observing the signature, Mr. Blake said to him, “ Pray will you allow me to ask 
you, Sir Philip, do you always sign your initials in that manner?” Sir Philip merely 
answered gruffly, “ I know what you mean, sir,” and walked away.—Prefuce, p. xxx. 


I must leave the rest of the accumulated evidence to substantiate 
itself in the mind of the student, only reminding him, once more, that no 
one can expect to appreciate it who contents himself with a mere super- 
ficial examination ; and conclude with the very striking words in which 
Mr. Twisleton sums up the impression produced on himself by the revela- 
tion of the truth when he has mastered it, in company with M. Chabot, 
by repeated and laborious examination :— 

The principles which underlie all proof by comparison of handwritings are very 
simple, and when distinctly enunciated, appear to be self-evident. To prove that two 
documents were written by different hands, discrepancies must be pointed out in them 
which cannot be accounted for by accident or by disguise. These principles are easy 
to understand, but to exemplify them in discussion is by no means always easy. It 
is not the merely having bodily eyes which enables any one to see in two documents 
either discrepancies or coincidences. In the words of Epicharmus, which are the 
motto of this work, “‘ Mind sees, and mind hears ; all things else are deaf and blind.”’* 
Fossil shells have been visible on the crust of the earth ever since it has been trodden 
by man. Nothing was wanting to see them but mind. “ We receive but what we 
give,” as the poet Coleridge says. This is notoriously true in botany, mineralogy, 
zoology, and all the sciences of observation. It is not merely by looking at a plant, 
a mineral, or an animal that any one really sees it. This is true of all the produc- 
tions of nature, and it is equally true of whatever is elevating, or beautiful, or 
graceful, or minute in the works of man. It is true of a cathedral, a statue, a picture, 
of Grecian vases or of ancient coins. It is likewise true of handwritings. It is idle 
for an unpractised volunteer to look at two documents, and to suppose that he sees 
what isin them. He does not know what to believe. He may fancy that two hand- 
writings are similar, when their essential differences are numerous; or he may pro- 
nounce them to be wholly unlike, when, radically, they are identical.— Preface, p. Ixxv. 


Where is the seeker after truth in whose mind these words will not 
awaken a responsive chord? Where is he who has not felt the pene- 
trating and overmastering joy which attends this acquisition of a new 
sense ?- when, either through the quiet process of investigation, or through 
some sudden and seemingly casual enlightenment, he finds himself pos- 
sessed of the ray of light which will render all things clear—the key 
which will unlock every secret chamber—the clue which will condtict 
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through every intricacy ? That one moment of the exclamation “Eureka!” 
is worth ten years of laborious life. I have made myself familiar, in my 
wanderings, with the external features of an often traversed wild primitive 
waste, without (as it happened) paying the slightest attention to the 
antiquarian problems which its traces of former habitations were calcu- 
lated to illustrate. Those traces were no more to me than the indications 
of gold to the sheep-farmers in Australia before the hour of discovery 
struck. Accident has since led me to devote attention to these points of 
local archeological interest. The site of the primeval villages, the rock 
altar, the fortified position, has been indicated to me. Henceforth my 
eyes are opened. What I saw nowhere, I now see everywhere. Every 
familiar, but hitherto silent spot addresses me in a new language ; and 
all that seems strange to me in this novel world is, that my vision 
had never been unsealed to discern its meaning before. So, again, 
I have explored more than one well-known mountain region with 
something of a mountaineer’s enthusiasm, but without attaching any 
meaning to their features illustrative of the history of the earth’s surface. 
I have been subsequently led to form some acquaintance, let us say, with 
the glacial theory of geologists ; returning to the same spot, I have been 
surprised, almost awed, to find that old confused appearances had passed 
away, and all had become new and regular; to trace (or fancy I traced) 
the gigantic vestiges of ice-action on wide tracts of rocky desert, which 
spoke to me only the inarticulate language of chaos before. And in the 
same manner full many a lawyer, after perplexing his faculties for many 
an hour in laborious but undirected examination of some complicated 
title, or some baffling, unconnected mass of evidence, has found himself 
suddenly, and by what seems like intuition—although, in fact, the result 
and reward of the most searching analysis—in possession of that master- 
knowledge which unravels the whole; and then, on once more going over 
the documents, is himself astonished at his former perplexity. It is im- 
possible to express the peculiar and heartfelt delight which discoveries 
of this kind impart in language more expressive than this, in which 
Mr. Twisleton describes the similar effect of enlightenment after long 
obscurity, through the ascertainment of new principles of judgment, 
whereby to conduct such vexed questions of identity—whether through 
comparison of handwriting or of other phenomena—as that with which we 
are now dealing. The ‘‘ mighty maze’’ ceases to be “ without a plan,” 
and all subsequent investigation becomes simple and easy, because con- 
ducted through the medium of pre-established tests, and not that of rude 
conjecture, 
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PART II. 


Wuen my familiar critic H. read a little history I wrote some short 
time ago, she said she did not think the story properly finished. She 
wanted to know what happened afterwards. ‘How did it all come 
straight?” said she, shutting up her book, and bringing out her 
knitting pins. 

I told her that I was surprised that, with all her experience of life, 
she should imagine that things did come straight, or that people ever 
extricated themselves from their difficulties. 

‘But something happened,” H. repeated. ‘ Did Barbi come back ? 
Did Fanny relent and marry him, after all, notwithstanding his two dead 
wives and Lucetta’s reproachful letters ?”’ 

I answered gravely that the point of my story was, that they did not 
marry. Most stories end with a wedding, the climax of mine was, that 
the wedding was happily broken off. H., who was ina teasing mood, 
laughed and said, “ that if this was my ideal of perfect happiness, there 
seemed to be no lack of it in the world.” 

Then she asked me whether Barbi would really have killed Fanny if 
she had married him. 

‘Tt was not a real actual death with which Fanny was threatened by 
a marriage with Barbi,” I said, ‘but rather a slow extinction of life. 
Do you remember Mr. K. telling us that a man bored him one day 
until he fainted, so much had his heart’s action been lowered? Don't 
you know, H., how the society of some people seems actually to absorb 
what little vitality we have left of our own, while that of others does 
give us new life;” and as I spoke I could not help thinking how much 
of my own life’s life had come to me from the good friend and faithful 
companion of all these long years. 

The very loops of her cap-strings seemed to suit me, the gentle 
clicket of her knitting-needles, and the soft trick of her velvet shoe, as 
it beat time unconsciously to the motion of her hands. 

‘All the same ; I am not quite certain,” H. said absently, knitting 
in a fresh skein of wool; ‘‘if an unhappy marriage is not better than 
none at all, and if your Fanny might not have made something out of the 
Marquis? Are you quite sure Barbi never came back for her.” 

‘‘ Quite sure,” said I; ‘‘ Fanny is in England now, and I saw the 





* Sec Cornutt Magazine for February, 1871, 
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Marquis when I was last at Rome. My friend, Mr. Phidias, pointed him 
out to me.” 

“Unmarried ?”’ asked persistent H. 

‘“‘ Unmarried,” I answered drily. 

When the brothers appear galloping into the celebrated Bluebeard’s 
castle just in the nick of time, to rescue their sister from the hands of 
that ferocious noble, the history finishes off, but we don’t know what 
happens to any of them, except that Fatima is safe from her horrible 
husband ; the brothers have cut off his head with his own scimitar. No 
one makes any remark; there is not even an inquest. The executioners 
peacefully succeed (such is the state of the law in fairy tales) to a share of 
the rich inheritance, and we take it for granted that Fatima gives a decent 
burial to the poor wives who have been hanging up so long in the cupboard. 
One question in particular will never be answered. What did the /irst wife 
see when she peeped in with the key ? 

When I tried some months ago to tell a little story about one of the 
many Bluebeards of our own generation, I left off somewhat abruptly, 
where the two Brothers of the confraternity came in by a garden staircase, 
and delivered the Marchese’s frightened betrothed from his violence. It 
was true she deserved a scolding for reading his old love-letters; but 
Barbi’s fury was out of all bounds. He was a man of strong words and 
fierce deeds, and at the same time morbidly and superstitiously remorseful. 
He had abandoned Lucetta, and she had died by her own deed, and he 
was her murderer. The church had pardoned the offence which he him- 
self could not forgive. He clung to the church in desperate agony, as a 
falling man clings to the ledge which alone sustains him. For a time 
Fanny’s little hand had seemed to this forlorn and miserable man like one 
new link to life, and now this frail support had failed him. He had 
thought that she loved him. It was all a dream and a temptation—a 
deception of Satan to lure him away from the only repentance by which he 
could ever obliterate the past. The priests had warned him. Now he felt 
that they had been wise in their warnings. How dared he think of love 
any more, of home life, and sweet home ties ? 

The Marquis went pacing with heavy tread between his two com- 
panions. They made no allusion to the scene they had witnessed—they 
walked in silence along the sunny street to the convent close by, where 
the Brothers were waiting and the company assembling that was to 
convey the corpse for burial. 

The bell had ceased tolling, of which the sound had drowned Anne’s 
voice when she called for help, and Barbi was walking in a funeral proces- 
sion, dressed in his blue silk gown, with a taper in his hand, while the 
two sisters still remained as he had left them, clinging to each other ; they 
could not realize what had happened, they could not understand that 
they were free—free to go where they would, to search cabinets, to unlock 
cupboard-doors, to marry, to dance, to sing, to weep as they liked. Barbi 
would never trouble them more. 
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‘¢ Come,” said Fanny, taking Anne’s cold hand in hers. Anne looked 
at her sister in wonder. Fanny wiped her eyes, and they began to shine 
then and there; her cheeks began té burn ; she walked erect and undis- 
mayed through the great rooms, at which she was perhaps looking for the 
last time, out upon the cool marble stairs, where purer air seemed to blow 
and purer lights to play. Fanny looked transformed. ‘ Free!” she said 
to herself, drawing a long breath. She had not known until now how she 
had dreaded the thought of a life spent with that man. The thought had 
seemed to choke and freeze and weigh her down, though she had never 
owned it; she might be miserable, she might be lonely some day, but 
she was free. This feeling of liberty seemed to give her a courage and 
strength that she had never felt before; she feared no one any more—not 
her mother—not even poor Barbi in all his mad rage and frantic agony. 
What a strange man—what a strange episode in her life. Ah! she 
should be always ashamed for herself and sorry for him. 

Anne looked at her sister in admiration. She hardly knew what had 
happened, whether it was all broken off, whether Barbi was really gone, 
whether Fanny would have strength to keep to her determination when 
she came to face her mother’s reproaches. Anne need not have been 


afraid. 


Old Olympia coming and going in the outer sala, had thrown a shawl 
over Fanny’s bird-cage to still the bird’s shrill clamour; the shutters 
were closed, and in a cool corner of the room the old woman was laying a 
five-o’clock tea-table, with shining cups and basons, and some of Fanny’s 
favourite cakes. It was a sunny, tiring, sweet afternoon, which seemed 
burning on to many soft hums and tones—cooings of doves and sleepy 
voices that were echoing and calling in the street outside. Light and 
sound came shaded and softened through the closed shutters. In England 
we should respect Mrs. de Travers’ big room, with the domed ceiling and 
frescoed Cupids and goddesses, even though it looked bare and somewhat 
dismantled. In Italy people thought it small for summer heats, but com- 
fortably furnished. Olympia, whose own home was hidden in an archway 
opening on the street, would discourse to her children of the magnificence 
of the family she served. To-day she stood on the window-ledge, as she 
peeped out through the half-closed shutter: outside there was a drone of 
distant hammers, and a great gold silence—the light was falling on the sun- 
blinds of the opposite windows, on the balconies, courts, and tenements ; 
all round about spread the city encircled by hills, with great St. Peter’s 
rearing in the midst. Old Olympia had only looked out to see if her 
neighbour, the washerwoman, had hung out her clothes to dry, and then, 
being satisfied, came back to her work again. 

‘¢ Thé, thé, sempre thé,” thought the old donna; “they ruin their 
digestions, the English rich; the lady mother is asleep, but the young 
ones will come in and call for thé, thé. We who labour have to 
wait upon them, while they rest like the saints in heaven. Hé—she 
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snores.” Olympia then went, cautiously paddling in her slippers, to look 
at the lady mother, sunk back in the big chair in the little inner room, 
resting after the fatigue of a drive in the Marquis’s carriage, and the 
excitement of some news she had found when she came in, in a letter 
from Tourniquet Castle. There she rested, flushed and oblivious, or 
lazily awakening only to go to sleep again. Were not her labours nearly 
over ? had not her many sacrifices been repaid at last? Merit was always 
recognized sooner or later; and whatever people might say, she began to 
think this world very comfortable after all, and the weather delicious. 
She held the letter loosely in her hand to read to the girls when they 
came in. 

Does not one gleam of luck reflect another? Here was a piece of 
crowning news, written in Lord Tortillion’s trembling old writing— 
a piece of news that only a few weeks ago would have transported 
Mrs. de Travers into a seventy-seventh heaven, but which now seemed 
to be barely her right, and a part of all the rest. What was an 
extra two hundred a year with the dazzling vistas opening out on 
every side? ‘‘ Wretched old man!” thought Mrs. de Travers, ‘at 
last he condescends to recognize his own flesh and blood. My child's 
creditable choice, my own long sacrifices, have brought him to a more 
Christian state of mind. It will be a mercy if he is taken before he 
has time to harden once more.’ Lord Tortillion had altered his will, 
and left an annuity of 250/. a year between the three—so he sent word. 
He was always altering his will; but this time he was also seriously 
ill. ‘*I shall send to the doctor,” thought Mrs. de Travers, ‘“‘ and 
insist upon being told the real state of the case. He is quite capable of 
shamming dead on purpose to vex me. Nothing will induce me to put off 
Fanny’s wedding one hour.”’ To tell the truth, under some circumstances, 
to some people, a death’s-head at a banquet is not always as unwelcome 
as they would have us suppose. 

By degrees Mrs. de Travers’ comfortable world seemed to fade into 
phantoms and visions: alternate festoons of orange-flowers and pink tape 
were adorning her light slumbers. Sometimes she awoke just enough to 
listen for a moment to the tolling of the bell from the Capuchin church 
close by, and when that ceased, to the chirps of Fanny’s bird in its cage ; 
or she would open her eyes and sleepily watch old Olympia coming and 
going at her work. Sometimes the little Cupids in the ceiling would start 
fluttering for a moment out of their places. She could hear the tranquil 
drone of the insects, the distant cooing of the doves. It was a pity to 
sleep to such sweet music ; but Mrs. de Travers, dreaming off into deeper 
depths, would lose her thread again, and wander away, through vague and 
shining realms, from the realities around her. 

‘She is of those who sleep,” thinks Olympia; ‘I am of those who 
watch. I had no chance when I was born—no, nor ever shall, while that 
good-for-nothing Domenico leaves me to work and slave for all the house. 
Now all is ready. Here are more rich gifts for the Signorina! The 
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much, indeed, is obvious at first sight—that the title ‘‘ vulgar errors” 
is to some extent a misnomer. It is not given to vulgar brains to go 
wrong by such complex methods. There are errors which require more 
learning and ingenuity than are necessary for discovering truths ; and it is 
in those queer freaks of philosophical minds that Sir Thomas specially 
delights. Though far, indeed, from objecting to any absurdity which lies 
on the common high-road, he rejoices in the true spirit of a collector when 
he can discover some grotesque fancy by rambling into less frequented 
paths of inquiry. Perhaps it will be best to take down one or two speci- 
mens, pretty much at random, and mark their nature and mode of treat- 
ment. Here, for example, is that quaint old wonder, the phenix, 
‘which, after many hundred years, burneth itself, and from the ashes 
thereof ariseth up another.” Sir Thomas carefully discusses the pros and 
cons of this remarkable legend. In favour of the phoenix, it may be alleged 
that he is mentioned ‘‘not only by human authors,” but also by such 
‘holy writers ”’ as Cyril, Epiphanius, and Ambrose. Moreover, allusions 
are made to him in Job and the Psalms. ‘ All which notwithstanding,” 
the following grave reasons may be alleged against his existence: First, 
nobody has ever seen a phenix. Secondly, those who mention him 
speak doubtfully, and even Pliny, after telling a story about a particular 
phenix which came to Rome in the censorship of Claudius, unkindly turns 
round and declares the whole story to be a palpable lie. Thirdly, the 
name phoenix has been applied to many other birds, and those who speak 
unequivocally of the genuine pheenix, contradict each other in the most 
flagrant way as to his age and habitat. Fourthly, many writers, such as 
Ovid, only speak poetically, and others, as Paracelsus, only mystically, 
whilst the remainder speak rhetorically, emblematically, or hieroglyphi- 
cally. Fifthly, in the Scriptures, the word translated phoenix means a 
palm-tree. Sixthly, his existence, if we look closely, is implicitly denied 
in the Scriptures, because all fowls entered the ark in pairs, and animals 
were commanded to increase and multiply, neither of which statements 
~ are compatible with the solitary nature of the phenix. Seventhly, nobody 
could have known by experience whether the pheenix actually lived for a 
thousand years, and, therefore, ‘‘ there may be a mistake in the compute.” 
Eighthly, and finally, no animals really spring, or could spring, from 
the ashes of their predecessors, and it is impossible to believe that they 
could enter the world in such a fashion. WHaving carefully summed up 
this negative evidence—enough, one would have fancied, to blow the poor 
phenix into summary annihilation—Sir Thomas finally announces his 
grave conclusion in these words—‘‘ How far to rely on this tradition we 
refer unto consideration.” And yet he feels impelled to add a quaint 
reflection on the improbability of a statement made by Plutarch, that “the 
brain of a pheenix is a pleasant bit, but that it causeth the headache.” 
Heliogabalus, he observes, could not have slain the phoenix, for it must of 
necessity be ‘‘a vain design to destroy any species, or mutilate the great 
accomplishment of six days.’ To which it is added, by way of final 
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corollary, that after Cain had killed Abel, he could not have destroyed 
Eve, supposing her to have been the only woman in existence; for then 
there must have been another creation, and a second rib of Adam must 
have been animated. 

We must not, however, linger too long with these singular speculations, 
for it is probable that phoenix-fanciers are becoming rare. It is enough to 
say briefly that if any one wishes to understand the natural history of the 
basilisk, the griffin, the salamander, the cockatrice, or the amphisbona— 
if he wishes to know whether a chamelion lives on air, and an ostrich on 
horseshoes—whether a carbuncle gives light in the dark, whether the 
Glastonbury thorn bore flowers on Christmas-day, whether the mandrake 
‘‘ naturally groweth under gallowses,” and shrieks ‘ upon eradication ”— 
on these and many other such points he may find grave discussions in 
Sir Thomas Browne’s pages. He lived in the period when it was still 
held to be a sufficient proof of a story that it was written in a book, 
especially if the book were Latin; and some persons, such as Alexander 
Ross, whose memory is preserved only by the rhyme in Hudibras, argued 
gravely against his scepticism.* For Sir Thomas, in spite of his strange excur- 
sions into the marvellous, inclines for the most part to the sceptical side of 
the question. He was not insensible to the growing influence of the scientific 
spirit, though he believed implicitly in witchcraft, spoke with high respect 
of alchemy and astrology, and refused to believe that the earth went 
round the sun. He feels that his favourite creatures are doomed to 
extinction, and though dealing lovingly with them, speaks rather like an 
attached mourner at their funerals than a physician endeavouring to 
maintain their flickering vitality. He tries experiments and has a taste 
for dissection. He proves by the evidence of his senses, and believes them 
in spite of the general report, that a dead kingfisher will not turn its 
breast to the wind. He convinced himself that if two magnetic needles 
were placed in the centre of rings marked with the alphabet (an odd 
anticipation of the electric telegraph, minus the wires) they would not 
point to the same letter by an occult sympathy. His arguments are 
often to the point, though overlaid with a strange accretion of the fabu- 
lous. In discussing the question of the blackness of negroes, he may 
remind benevolent readers of some of Mr. Darwin’s recent speculations. 
He rejects, and on the same grounds which Mr. Darwin declares to be 
conclusive, the hypothesis that the blackness is the immediate effect of 
the climate ; and he points out, what is important in regard to “ sexual 
selection,” that a negro may admire a flat nose as we admire an aquiline ; 
though, of course, he diverges into extra-scientifie questions when dis- 
cussing the probable effects of the curse of Ham, and rather loses himself 
in a ‘digression concerning blackness.’ We may fancy that this 
problem pleased Sir Thomas rather because it appeared to be totally 
insoluble than for any other reason ; and in spite of his occasional gleams 








* Ross, for example, urges that the invisibility of the pheenix is sufficiently 
accounted for by the natural desire of a unique animal to keep out of harm’s way. 
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of scientific observation, he is always most at home when on the border- 
land which divides the purely marvellous from the region of ascertainable 
fact. In the last half of his book, indeed, having exhausted natural 
history, he plunges with intense delight into questions which bear the 
same relation to genuine antiquarianism that his phenixes and salamanders 
bear to scientific inquiry: whether the sun was created in Libra; what 
was the season of the year in Paradise; whether the forbidden fruit was 
an apple ; whether Methuselah was the longest-lived of all men (a main 
argument on the other side being that Adam was created at the perfect 
age of man, which in those days was fifty or sixty, and thus had a right 
to add sixty to his natural years); what was the nature of St. John the 
Baptist’s camel’s-hair garment; what were the secret motives of the 
builders of the tower of Babel; whether the three kings really lived at 
Cologne—these and many other profound inquiries are detailed with all 
imaginable gravity, and the interest of the inquirer is not the less 
because he generally comes to the satisfactory and sensible conclusion that 
we cannot possibly know anything whatever about it. 

The Inquiry into Vulgar Errors was published in 1646, and Sir 
Thomas’s next publication appeared in 1658. The dates are curiously 
significant. Whilst all England was in the throes of the first civil war, Sir 
Thomas had been calmly finishing his catalogue of intellectual oddities. 
This book was published soon after the crushing victory of Naseby. King, 
parliament, and army, illustrating a very different kind of vulgar error, con- 
tinued to fight out their quarrel to the death. Whilst Milton, whose genius 
was in some way most nearly akin to his own, was raising his voice in favour 
of the liberty of the press, good Sir Thomas was meditating profoundly on 
quincunxes. Milton hurled fierce attacks at Salmasius, and meanwhile 
Sir Thomas, in his quiet country town, was discoursing on “ certain 
sepulchral urns lately found in Norfolk.” In the year of Cromwell’s 
death, the result of his labours appeared in a volume containing The 
Garden of Cyrus and the Hydriotaphia. 

The first of these essays deserves notice as the book in which Sir 
Thomas has most unreservedly laid the reins upon the neck of his 
fancy. Borne by his strange hobby, he soared away from the troubles 
that»raged in this sublunary sphere. He ransacks heaven and earth, 
he turns over all his stores of botanical knowledge, he searches all 
sacred and profane literature to discover anything that is in the form 
of an X, or that reminds him in any way of the number 5. It is 
needless to say that his labours are rewarded by an ample harvest. He 
seems, as it were, to have quincunx on the brain. From the ‘garden 
of Cyrus, where the trees were arranged in this order, he rambles 
through the universe, stumbling over quincunxes at every step. To take, 
for example, his final, and, of course, his fifth chapter, we find him 
modestly disavowing an “‘ inexcusable Pythagorism,” and yet unable to 
refrain from telling us that five was anciently called the number of justice ; 
that it was also called the divisive number; that most flowers have five 
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leaves ; that feet have five toes; that the cone has a ‘quintuple division ;” 
that there were five wise and five foolish virgins; that the ‘‘ most 
generative animals’’ were created on the fifth day; that the cabalists 
discovered strange meanings in the number five; that there were five 
golden mice ; that five thousand persons were fed with five barley-loaves ; 
that the ancients mixed five parts of water with wine; that plays have 
five acts ; that starfish have five points; and that if any one inquire into 
the causes of this strange repetition, ‘‘he shall not pass his hours in 
vulgar speculations.’’ We, however, must decline the task, and will con- 
tent ourselves with a few characteristic phrases from his peroration. ‘‘ The 
quincunx of heaven,” he says, referring to the Hyades, ‘runs low, and 
tis time to close the five parts of knowledge. We are unwilling to spin 
out our awaking thoughts into the phantasms of sleep, which often con- 
tinueth precogitations, making cables of cobwebs, and wildernesses of 
handsome groves. ... . Night, which Pagan theology could make the 
daughter of chaos, affords no advantage to the description of order ; 
although no lower than that mass can we derive its genealogy. All things 
began in order, so shall they end, and so shall they begin again ; accord- 
ing to the admirer of order and mystical mathematics of the City of 
Heaven. Although Somnus, in Homer, be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, 
I find no such effects in these drowsy approaches of night. To keep our 
eyes open longer were but to act with our Antipodes. The huntsmen are 
up in America, and they are already past their first sleep in Persia. But 
who can be drowsy at that hour, which roused us from everlasting sleep ? 
Or have slumbering thoughts at that hour, when sleep itself must end, 
and, as some conjecture, all shall awake again ?”’ 

‘‘ Think you,” asks Coleridge, commenting upon this passage, ‘‘ that 
there ever was such a reason given for going to bed at midnight, to wit, 
that if we did not, we should be acting the part of our antipodes?” In 
truth, Sir Thomas finishes his most whimsical work whimsically enough. 
The passage gives no bad specimen of ‘the quaint and humorous 
eloquence in which he most delights—snatching fine thought from sheer 
absurdities, and putting the homeliest truth into a dress of amusing 
oddity. It may remind us that it is time to leave the queer freaks of 
fancy, which occupy so large a part of his writings, and to endeavour to 
justify shortly the language of one of the acutest of recent critics,* who 
calls his ‘‘ our most imaginative mind since Shakspeare.” Everywhere, 
indeed, his imaginative writing is, if we may so speak, shot with his 
peculiar humour. It is difficult to select any eloquent passage which does 
not show this characteristic interweaving of the two elements. Throw the 
light from one side, and it shows nothing but quaint conceits ; from the 
other, and we have a rich glow of poetic colouring. His humour and 
his melancholy are inextricably blended; and his melancholy itself is 
described to a nicety in the words of Jaques :—‘‘It is a melancholy of 
his own, compounded of many simples, extracted from many objects, 





* Mr. Lowe t, in “ Shakspeare Once More,” Among My Books. 
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and, indeed, the sundry contemplation of his travels, in which his often 
rumination wraps him in a most humorous sadness.” That most 
marvellous Jaques, indeed, is rather too much of a cynic, and shows 
none of the religious sentiment of Sir Thomas Browne; but if they could 
have talked together in the forest, poor Jaques would have excited a 
far closer sympathy than he receives from his very unappreciative com- 
panions. The books in which this ‘humorous sadness ”’ find the fullest 
expression are the Religio Medici and the Hydriotaphia. The first 
apparently resulted from the “‘ sundry contemplation of his travels,” and 
is written throughout in his characteristic strain of thought. From his 
travels he had learnt the best lesson of a lofty toleration. The furious 
controversies of that age, in which the stake, the prison, and the pillory 
were the popular theological arguments, produced a characteristic effect 
on his sympathies. He did not give in to the established belief, like his 
kindly-natured contemporary Fuller, who remarks, in a book published 
about the same time with the Religio Medici, that even “ the mildest 
authors” agree in the propriety of putting certain heretics to death. Nor, 
on the other hand, does he share the glowing indignation which prompted 
the great protests of Chillingworth and Taylor against the cruelties prac- 
tised in the name of religion. Browne has a method of his own in view 
of such questions. He shrinks from the hard, practical world into 
spiritual meditation. He regards all opinions less as a philosopher than 
as a poet. He asks, not whether a dogma is true, but whether it is 
beautiful or quaint. . If his imagination or his fancy can take pleasure in 
contemplating it, he is not curious to investigate its scientific accuracy. 
And therefore he catches the poetical side of creeds which differ from his 
own, and cannot even understand why anybody should grow savage over 
their shortcomings. He never could be angry with a man’s judgment 
‘* for not agreeing with me in that from which, perhaps, within a few days 
I should dissent myself.’’ Travelling in this spirit through countries 
where the old faith still prevailed, he felt a lively sympathy for the 
Catholic modes of worship. Holy water and crucifixes do not offend him. 
He is willing to enter the churches and to pray with the worshippers of 
other persuasions. He is naturally inclined, he says, ‘‘to that which 
misguided zeal terms superstition,” and would show his respect rather 
than his unbelief. In an eloquent passage, which might teach a lesson to 
some modern tourists, he remarks :—‘ At the sight of a cross or crucifix 
I can dispense with my hat, but scarce with the thought and memory of 
my Saviour. I cannot laugh at, but rather pity, the fruitless journeys of 
pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition of friars; for though mis- 
placed in circumstances, there is something in it of devotion. I could 
never hear the Ave Mary bell without an elevation ; or think it a sufficient 
warrant, because they erred in one circumstance, for me to err in all— 
that is, in silence and dumb contempt. Whilst, therefore, they directed 
their devotions to her, I offered mine to God, and rectified the errors of 
their prayers by rightly ordering my own. At a solemn procession I have 
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wept abundantly, while my consorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, 
have fallen into an excess of laughter and scorn.” 

Very characteristic, from this point of view, are the heresies into 
which he confesses that he has sometimes fallen. Setting aside one 
purely fantastical theory, they all imply a desire for toleration even in 
the next world. He doubted whether the damned would not ultimately be 
released from torture. He felt great difficulty in giving up prayers for the 
dead, and thought that to be the object of such prayers, was ‘‘a good 
way to be remembered by posterity, and far more noble than a history.” 
These heresies, he says, as he never tried to propagate them, or to 
dispute over them “ without additions of new fuel, went out insensibly of 
themselves.”’ Yet he still retained, in spite of its supposed heterodoxy, 
some hope for the fate of virtuous heathens. ‘‘ Amongst so many sub- 
divisions of hell,’’ he says, ‘‘ there might have been one limbo left for 
these.’’ With a most characteristic turn, he softens the horror of the 
reflection, by giving it an almost humorous aspect. ‘‘ What a strange 
vision will it be,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘to see their poetical fictions converted 
into verities, and their imagined and fancied furies into real devils! How 
strange to them will sound the history of Adam, when they shall suffer for 
him they never heard of! ” 

The words may remind us of an often quoted passage from Tertullian ; 
but the Father seems to gloat over the appalling doctrines, from which the 
philosophical humorist shrinks, even though their very horror has a 
certain strange fascination for his fancy. Heresies such as these will not 
be harshly condemned at the present day. From others of a different kind, 
Sir Thomas is shielded by his natural love of the marvellous. He loves 
to abandon his thoughts to mysterious contemplations; he even considers 
it a subject for complaint, that there are ‘‘ not impossibilities enough in 
religion for an active faith.” ‘I love,” he says, ‘‘to lose myself in a 
mystery ; to pursue my reason to an O altitudo/ ’Tis my solitary recrea- 
tion to pose my apprehension with those involved enigmas and riddles of 
the Trinity, incarnation, and resurrection. I can answer all the objections 
of Satan and my rebellious reason with that odd resolution I learnt of 
Tertullian, certum est quia impossibile est.” He rejoices that he was not an 
Israelite at the passage of the Red Sea, or an early Christian in the days 
of miracles ; for then his faith, supported by his senses, would have had 
less merit. He loves to puzzle and confound his understanding with the 
thoughts that pass the limits of our intellectual powers: he rejoices in 
contemplating eternity, because nobody can “ speak of it without a 
solecism,” and to plunge his imagination into the abysses of the infinite. 
“« When I cannot satisfy my reason,” he says, “I love to recreate my 
fancy.” He recreates it by soaring into the regions where the most daring 
metaphysical logic breaks down beneath us, and delights in exposing his 
reason to the rude test of believing both sides of a contradiction. Here, 
as everywhere, the strangest freaks of fancy intrude themselves into his 
sublime contemplations. A mystic, when abasing reason in the presence 
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of faith, may lose sight of earthly objects in the splendour of the beatific 
vision. But Sir Thomas, even when he enters the holiest shrine, never 
quite loses his grasp of the grotesque. Wonder, whether produced by 
the sublime or the simply curious, has equal attraction for him. His 
mind is distracted between the loftiest mysteries of Christianity, and the 
strangest conceits of Talmudists or schoolmen. Thus, for example, whilst 
eloquently descanting on the submissiveness of his reason, he informs us 
(obviously claiming credit for the sacrifice of his curiosity) that he can 
read of the raising of Lazarus, and yet refrain from raising a “law case, 
whether his heir might lawfully detain his inheritance bequeathed unto 
him by his death, and he, though restored to life, have no plea or title 
unto his former possessions.’ Or we might take the inverse transition, 
from the absurd to the sublime, in his meditations upon hell. He begins 
by inquiring whether the everlasting fire is the same with that of our earth. 
‘‘ Some of our chymicks,”’ it appears, “ facetiously affirm that, at the last 
fire, all shall be crystallized and reverberated into glass,” but, after playing 
for some time with this and other strange fancies, he says in a loftier 
strain, though still with his odd touch of humour,—‘‘ Men speak too 
popularly who place it in those flaming mountains, which, to grosser appre- 
hensions, represent hell. The hearts of men is the place the devils dwell 
in. I feel sometimes a hell within myself; Lucifer keeps his courts in 
my breast; Legion is revived in me. There was more than one hell in 
Magdalene, when there were seven devils; for every devil is a hell unto 
himself ; he holds enough of torture in his own wbi, and needs not the 
misery of circumference to afflict him; and thus a distracted conscience 
here is a shadow or introduction into hell hereafter.” 

Sir Thomas’s witticisms are like the grotesque carvings in a Gothic 
cathedral. It is plain that in his mind they have not the slightest tinge 
of conscious irreverence. They are simply his natural mode of expression ; 
forbid him to be humorous and you might as well forbid him to speak at 
all. If the severity of our modern taste is shocked at an intermixture, 
which seemed natural enough to his contemporaries, we may find an 
unconscious apology in a singularly fine passage of the Religio Medici. 
Justifying his love of church music, he says,—‘‘ Even that vulgar and 
tavern music, which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a 
deep fit of devotion, and a profound contemplation of the first composer.” 
That power of extracting deep devotion from ‘ vulgar tavern music ”’ is 
the great secret of Browne’s eloquence. It is not wonderful, perhaps, that, 
with our associations, the performance seems of questionable taste; and 
that some strains of tavern music mix unpleasantly in the grander harmonies 
which they suggest. Few people find their religious emotions stimulated 
by the performance of a nigger melody, and they have some difficulty in 
keeping pace with a mind which springs in happy unconsciousness, or 
rather in keen enjoyment, of the contrast from the queer or commonplace 
to the most exalted objects of human thought. 

_ One other peculiarity shows itself chiefly in the last pages of the 
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Religio Medici. His worthy commentators have laboured to defend Sir 
Thomas from the charge of vanity. He expatiates upon his universal 
charity ; upon his inability to regard even vice as a fitting object for 
satire; upon his warm affection to his friend, whom he already loves 
better than himself, and whom, yet in a few months, he will regard with a 
love which will make his present feelings seem indifference ; upon his 
absolute want of avarice or any kind of meanness; and, which certainly 
seems a little odd in the midst of these self-laudations, upon his freedom 
from the “first and father sin, not only of man but of the devil, pride.” 
Good Dr. Watts was shocked at this “‘ arrogant temerity,” and Dr. Johnson 
appears rather to concur in the charge. And certainly, if we are to 
interpret his language in a matter-of-fact spirit, it must be admitted that a 
gentleman who openly claims for himself the virtues of charity, generosity, 
courage, and modesty, might be not unfairly accused of vanity. To no 
one, as we have already remarked, is such a matter-of-fact criticism less 
applicable. If a humorist was to be denied the right of saying with a 
serious face what he does not quite think, we should make strange work 
of some of the most charming books in the world. The Sir Thomas 
Browne of the Religio Medici is by no means to be identified with the 
every-day flesh-and-blood physician of Norwich. He is the ideal and 
glorified Sir Thomas, and represents rather what ought to have been than 
what was. We all have such doubles who visit us in our day-dreams, 
and sometimes cheat us into the belief that they are our real selves, but 
most of us luckily hide the very existence of such phantoms ; for few of 
us, indeed, could make them agreeable to our neighbours. And yet the 
apology is scarcely needed. Bating some few touches, Sir Thomas seems 
to have claimed little that he did not really possess. And if he was a 
little vain, why should we be angry? Vanity is only offensive when it is 
sullen or exacting. When it merely amounts to an unaffected pleasure in 
dwelling on the peculiarities of a man’s own character, it is rather an 
agreeable literary ingredient. Sir Thomas defines his point of view with 
his usual felicity. ‘‘ The world that I regard,’”’ he says in the spirit of 
the imprisoned Richard II., ‘is myself: it is the microcosm of my own 
frame that I cast mine eye on; for the other, I use it but like my globe, 
and turn it round sometimes for my recreation.’”’ That whimsical 
inversion of the natural order is the key to the Religio Medici. We, for 
the nonce, are to regard Sir Thomas Browne as a world, and to study the 
marvels of his microcosm instead of the outside wonders. And, to say 
the truth, it is a good and kindly world—a world full of the strangest 
combinations, where even the most sacred are allied with the oddest 
objects. Yet his imagination everywhere diffuses a solemn light such as 
that which falls through painted windows, and which somehow harmonizes 
the whole quaint assemblage of images. The sacred is made more inte- 
resting instead of being degraded by its association with the quaint; and 
on the whole, after a stay in this microcosm, we feel better, calmer, more 
tolerant, and a good deal more amused than when we entered it. 
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Passing from the portrait to the original, we may recognize, or fancy 
that we recognize, the same general features. Sir Thomas assures us that 
his life, up to the period of the Religio Medici, was a “ miracle of thirty 
years, which to relate were not a history, but a piece of poetry, and would 
sound to common ears like a fable.’ Johnson, with his usual sense, 
observes that it is rather difficult to detect the miraculous element in any 
part of the story open to our observation. ‘‘ Surely,” he says, ‘‘ a man 
may visit France and Italy, reside at Montpelier and Padua, and at last 
take his degree at Leyden, without anything miraculous.” And although 
Southey endeavours to maintain that the miracle consisted in Browne’s 
preservation from infidelity, it must be admitted that to the ordinary mind 
that result seems explicable by natural causes. We must be content with 
Johnson’s explanation, that, in some sense, ‘‘ all life is miraculous ;”’ and, 
in short, that the strangeness consists rather in Browne’s view of his own 
history, than in any unusual phenomena. Certainly, no man seems on 
the whole to have slipped down the stream of life more smoothly. After 
his travels he settled quietly at Norwich, and there passed forty-five years 
of scarcely interrupted prosperity. In the Religio Medici he indulges in 
some disparaging remarks upon marriage. ‘‘ The whole world,” he says, 
‘*was made for man ; but the twelfth part of man for woman. Man is the 
whole world and the breath of God; woman the rib and crooked part of 
man.” He wishes, after the fashion of Montaigne, that we might grow 
like the trees, and avoid this foolish and trivial ceremony ; and therefore— 
for such inferences are perfectly legitimate in the history of a humorist— 
he married a lady, of whom it is said that she was so perfect that ‘‘ they 
seemed to come together by a kind of natural magnetism,” had ten 
children, and lived very happily ever afterwards. It is not difficult, from 
the fragmentary notices that have been left to us, to put together some 
picture of his personal appearance. He was a man of dignified appear- 
ance, with a striking resemblance, as Southey has remarked, to Charles I., 
“ always cheerful, but never merry,” given to unseasonable blushing, little 
inclined to talk, but strikingly original when once launched in conversa- 
tion ; sedate in his dress, and obeying some queer medical crotchets as to 
its proper arrangement ; always at work in the intervals of his ‘ drudging 
practice ;”’ and generally a sober and dignified physician. From some 
letters which have been preserved we catch a view of his social demeanour. 
He was evidently an affectionate and liberal father, with good old orthodox 
views of the wide extent of the paternal prerogative. One of his sons was 
@ promising naval officer, and sends home from beyond the seas accounts 
of such curiosities as were likely to please the insatiable curiosity of his 
parent. In his answers, the good Sir Thomas quotes Aristotle's definition 
of fortitude for the benefit of his gallant lieutenant, and argues elaborately 
to dissuade him from a practice which he believes to prevail in ‘the 
king’s shipps, when, in desperate cases, they blow up the same.” He 
proves by most excellent reasons, and by the authority of Plutarch, that 
such self-immolation is an unnecessary strain of gallantry ; yet somehow 
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we feel rather glad that Sir Thomas could not be a witness to the recep- 
tion of this sensible, but perhaps rather superfluous advice, in the mess- 
room of the Marie Rose. It is more pleasant to observe the carefulness 
with which he has treasured’ up and repeats all the compliments to the 
lieutenant’s valour and wisdom which have reached him from trustworthy 
sources. This son appears to have died at a comparatively early age ; 
but with the elder son, Edward—who, like his father, travelled in various 
parts of Europe, and then became a distinguished physician—he main- 
tained a long correspondence, full of those curious details in which his 
soul delighted. His son, for example, writes from Prague that ‘in the 
mines at Brunswick is reported to be a spirit; and another at the tin 
mine at Stackenwald, in the shape of a monke, which strikes the miners, 
playeth on the bagpipe, and many such tricks.”” They correspond, how- 
ever, on more legitimate inquiries, and especially on the points to be 
noticed in the son’s medical lectures. Sir Thomas takes a keen interest 
in the fate of an unlucky “ oestridge” which found its way to London 
in 1681 and was doomed to illustrate some of the vulgar errors. The 
poor bird was induced to swallow a piece of iron weighing two-and-a-half 
ounces, which, strange to say, it could not digest. It soon afterwards died 
* of a soden,” whether from the severity of the weather or from the peculiar 
nature of its diet. 

The one blot on his character is that he gave evidence in the well- 
known trial of the witches before Sir Matthew Hale in 1664, and thereby 
contributed to one of the latest instances of witch-murder in England. 
All that can be said is that his belief was a little too sincere, and that a 
doctrine pardonable enough in his speculative moods, should have startled 
him when exemplified in actual flesh and blood. 

The great glory of his life was his receiving the honour of knighthood 
from Charles II. in 1671. Dr. Johnson is eloquent on the skill of his 
favourite monarch in discovering excellence, and his virtue in rewarding 
it, though, as a twinge of conscience compels him to add, ‘ with such 
honorary distinctions at least as cost him nothing.”’ The good doctor 
died in 1682, in the 77th year of his age, and met his end, as we are 
assured, in the spirit of his own writings. ‘‘ There is,’ he says, ‘‘ but 
one comfort left, that, though it be in the power of the weakest arm to 
take away life, it is not in the strongest to deprive us of death.’’ Or, to 
take another passage, for his meditations were often amongst the tombs, 
he says, with his usual quaint and eloquent melancholy, ‘‘ When I take a 
full view and circle of myself, without this reasonable moderator and equal 
piece of justice, death, I do conceive myself the miserablest person extant. 
Were there not another life that I hope for, all the vanities of this world 
should not entreat a moment’s breath from me. Could the devil work 
my belief to imagine I could never die, I could not outlive that very 
thought. I have so abject a conceit of this common way of existence, this 
retaining to the sun and elements, I cannot think this to be a man, or to 
have according to the dignity of humanity. In expectation of a better, I 
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can with patience embrace this life, yet, in my best meditations, do often 
defy death.” 

The man who wrote thus, and lived and died in the spirit of his words, 
was, by certain of our matter-of-fact friends, called an atheist. Why, it 
seems impossible to conjecture, unless toleration is considered to be an 
indication of unbelief. No man, at any rate, has breathed a more exalted 
religious sentiment into his writings, and it is impossible to study them 
without at once smiling at him and loving him. 

A few remarks on his peculiar style may be added. Johnson, though 
generally appreciative, calls him ‘‘ obscure,” ‘‘ rugged,” and ‘‘ pedantic.” 
The last epithet is obviously more or less deserved. He has the pro- 
pensity, common to the learned men of his day, to coin amazing Latinisms. 
Here, for example, are a few taken pretty much at random from his 
posthumous work, the Christian Morals :—* assuefaction,”’ ‘ minorates,”’ 
** exantlation,” ‘‘ quodlibetically,” ‘< salvifically,” ‘longevous,” ‘* exuper- 
ances.” He says elsewhere that ‘ omneity informed nullity into an 
essence ’’ at the creation ; and in discussing the interesting question of the 
mode of Haman’s death, defines the obscure term “‘ hanging”’ by the cir- 
cumlocution, ‘ illaqueation or pendulous suffocation.” But setting aside 
such freaks, which belong nearly as much to his period as to his individual 
taste, he can hardly be called an obscure, and still less, a “ rugged” 
writer. There are occasional faults of construction, it is true, which would 
naturally shock an Addisonian taste, and blemishes which would have 
been removed by a more careful polish. But he is generally intelligible 
without an effort; and ‘‘ ruggedness’’ is a decidedly infelicitous epithet. 
His sentences move, it may be, with rather too elaborate a stateliness ; 
they are crammed with the remote allusions that are constantly thronging 
into his mind, and have a certain sententious and epigrammatic turn ; but 
they are full of a subtle and stately melody, bespeaking a fine musical 
ear. They have not the impetuous energy of a true rhetorician ; they do not 
expand into the diffuse eloquence of Jeremy Taylor, nor are they animated 
by the indignant passion of Milton ; but they are the grave, quiet utterances 
of a meditative mind, and their form would be more suitable for a lecture- 
room than for a pulpit or the floor of a senate, and most suitable for a 
closet. He must be read in a corresponding spirit ; one must stop often 
to appreciate the flavour of a quaint allusion, and lay down the book at 
intervals to follow out some sharply diverging line of thought. So read, in 
the quiet of a retired study, or beneath the dusty shelves of some ancient 
library—and books, to be thoroughly enjoyed, require appropriate 
scenery as well as appropriate moods,—no congenial student will find 
fault with Sir Thomas’s stately periods. Rather he will admit that the 
form is in admirable harmony with the matter ; and that the sentences 
march to a most appropriate air. As a general description, it may perhaps 
be said that they are just too diffuse and too far-fetched to be aphorisms. 
The Christian Morals, for example, consists of a series of maxims, which 
fail for want of a little concentration. They are to the genuine aphorism 
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what a nebulous system is to a sun. Every now and then we find some 
striking and genuine aphorism, as, this, for example, which almost 
reminds us in language and policy of a modern French epigram—‘‘ Natural 
parts and good judgments rule the world; states are not governed by 
ergotisms ;” but as a rule, the thought has not quite enough specific 
gravity. He wants that concentrated force of mind which gives immor- 
tality to Bacon’s essays. 

But we have perhaps dwelt long enough upon Sir Thomas’s peculiar 
qualities of style. Whatever they may be, he must certainly be ranked | 
amongst the great masters of our language. If some shade of oblivion ha 
passed over him, as we have drifted further from the order of thought in 
which he most delighted, the result is not surprising. Immortality, or, 
indeed, life beyond a couple of centuries, is given to few literary artists. 
If we are disposed to complain, Sir Thomas shall himself supply the 
answer, in a passage from the Hydriotaphia, which, though described by 
Hallam as the best written of his treatises, seems to be scarcely so charac- 
teristic as the Religio Medici. It contains, however, many eloquent 
passages, and here are some of his reflections on posthumous fame. The 
end of the world, he says, is approaching, and ‘‘ Charles V. can never hope 
to live within two Methuselahs of Hector.’ ‘And, therefore, useless 
inquietude for the diuturnity of our memories with present eonsiderations 
seems a vanity out of date, and a superannuated piece of folly. We 
cannot hope to live as long in our names, as some have done in their 
persons. One face of Janus holds no proportion to the other. ‘Tis too 
late to be ambitious. The great mutations of the world are acted, or time 
may be too short for our designs. To extend our memories by monu- 
ments, whose death we daily pray for, and whose duration we cannot 
hope without injury to our expectations in the advent of the last day, 
were a contradiction to our beliefs. We, whose generations are ordained 
in this setting part of time, are providentially taken off from such 
imaginations ; and being necessitated to eye the remaining particle of 
futurity, are naturally constituted into thoughts of the next world, and 
cannot excusably decline the consideration of that duration, which maketh 
pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s past a moment.” 

The argument is worthy of Dr. Cumming; the language and the 
sentiment of Milton. 
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Che Adventures of Harry Richmond. 


—+ 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HoMEWARD AND HOME AGAIN. 


[~ HE room was in flames, Baroness 
Turekems plucking at the bell-rope, 
my father looking big and brilliant. 
‘*Hold hand!” he shouted to 
///, the frenzied baroness. 
She counter-shouted; both of 
/, them stamped feet; the portico 
/ sentinel struck the butt of his 
musket on the hall-doors; bell 
, answered bell along the upper 
galleries. 
‘“‘ Foolish woman, be silent,”’ cried 
my father. 
‘¢ Incendiary !’’ she half-shrieked. 
He turned to the princess, beg- 
ging her to retire, but she stared at 
him, and I too, after having seen 
i him deliberately apply the flame of 
aN “ig. >” her lamp to the curtains deemed 
him mad. He was perfectly self-possessed, and said, ‘ This will explain 
the bell!’ and fetched a deep breath, and again urged the princess to 
retire. 

Peterborough was the only one present who bethought him of doing 
fireman’s duty. The risk looked greater than itwas. He had but to tear 
the lighted curtains down and trample on them. Suddenly the baroness 
called out, ‘‘ The man is right! Come with me, princess; escape, your 
highness, escape! And you,’ she addressed me— you rang the bell, 
you!” 

‘‘ To repair your error, baroness,’”’ said my father. 

**T have my conscience pure ; have you ?”’ she retorted. 

He bowed and said, ‘ The fire will also excuse your presence on the 
spot, baroness.” 

‘*T thank my God I am not so cool as you,” said she. 

**Your warmth’”—he bent towards her—* shall always be your 
apology, baroness.” 
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Seeing the curtains extinguished, Ottilia withdrew. She gave me no 
glance. 

All this occurred before the night-porter, who was going his rounds, 
could reach the library. Lacqueys and maids were soon at his heels. 
My father met Prince Ernest with a florid story of a reckless student, 
either asleep or too anxious to secure a particular volume, and showed his 

usual consideration by not asking me to verify the narrative. With that, 
and with high praise of Peterborough, as to whose gallantry I heard him 
deliver a very circumstantial account, he, I suppose, satisfied the prince’s 
curiosity, and appeased him, the damage being small compared with the 
uproar. Prince Ernest questioned two or three times, ‘‘ What set him 
ringing so furiously ?”” My father made some reply. 

Ottilia’s cloud-pale windows were the sole greeting I had from her 
on my departure early next morning, far wretcheder than if I had en- 
countered a misfortune. It was impossible for me to deny that my father 
had shielded the princess: she would never have run fora menace. As he 
remarked, the ringing of the bell would not of itself have forced her to 
retreat, and the nature of the baroness’s alarum demanded nothing less than 
a conflagration to account for it tothe household. But I felt humiliated on 
Ottilia’s behalf, and enraged on my own. And I had, I must confess, a 
touch of fear of a man who could unhesitatingly go to extremities, as he 
had done, by summoning fire to the rescue. He assured me that moments 
such as those inspired him and were the pride of his life, and he was 
convinced that, upon reflection, ‘I should rise to his sublime pitch.” 
He deluded himself with the idea of his having foiled Baroness Turckems, 
nor did I choose to contest it, though it struck me that she was too con- 
clusively the foiler. She must have intercepted the letter for the princess. 
I remembered acting carelessness in handing it to my father for him to 
consign it to one of the domestics, and he passed it on with a flourish. Her 
place of concealment was singularly well selected under the sofa-cover, 
and the little heaps of paper-bound volumes. I do not fancy she meant 
to rouse the household ; her notion probably was to terrorize the princess, 
that she might compel her to quit my presence. In rushing to the bell- 
rope, her impetuosity sent her stumbling on it with force, and while 
threatening to ring, and meaning merely to threaten, she rang; and as it 
was not a retractable act, she continued ringing, and the more violently 
upon my father’s appearance. Catching sight of Peterborough at his 
heels, she screamed a word equivalent to clergyman. She had lost her 
discretion, but not her wits. For any one save a lover—thwarted as I 
was, and perturbed by the shadow falling on the princess—my father’s 
aplomb and promptness in conjuring a check to what he assumed to 
be a premeditated piece of villany on the part of Baroness Turckems, 
might have seemed tolerably worthy of admiration. Me the whole scene 
affected as if it had burnt my skin. I loathed that picture of him, con- 
stantly present to me, of his shivering the glass of Ottilia’s semi-classical 
night-lamp, gravely asking her pardon, and stretching the flame to the 
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curtain, with large eyes blazing on the baroness. The stupid burlesque 
majesty of it was unendurable to thought. Nevertheless, I had to thank 
him for shielding Ottilia, and I had to brood on the fact that I had drawn 
her into a situation requiring such a shield. He, meanwhile, according 
to his habit, was engaged in reviewing the triumphs to come. ‘‘ We have 
won a princess!’’ And what England would say, how England would 
look, when, on a further journey, I brought my princess home, entirely 
occupied his imagination, to my excessive torture—a state of mind for 
which it was impossible to ask his mercy. His sole link with the past 
appeared to be this notion that he had planned all the good things in store 
for us. Consequently I was condemned to hear of the success of the plot, 
until—for I had not the best of consciences—I felt my hand would be 
spell-bound in the attempt to write to the princess; and with that sense 
of incapacity I seemed to be cut loose from her, drifting back into the 
desolate days before I saw her wheeled in her invalid chair along the 
sands and my life knew sunrise. But whatever the mood of our affections, 
so it is with us island wanderers: we cannot gaze over towards England, 
knowing the old country to be close under the sea-line, and not hail it, 
and partly forget ourselves in the time that was. The smell of sea-air 
made me long for the white cliffs, the sight of the white cliffs revived 
pleasant thoughts of Riversley, and thoughts of Riversley thoughts of 
Janet, which were singularly and refreshingly free from self-accusations. 
Some love for my home, similar to what one may have for winter, came 
across me, and some appreciation of Janet as well, in whose society I was 
sure to be at least myself, a creature much reduced in altitude, but 
without the cramped sensations of aman on a monument. My hearty 
Janet! I thanked her then for seeing me of my natural height. 

Some hours after parting with my father in London, I lay down to 
sleep in my old home, feeling as if I had thrown off a coat of armour. I 
awoke with a sailor’s song on my lips. Looking out of window at the 
well-known features of the heaths and dark firs, and waning oak copses, 
and the shadowy line of the downs stretching their long whale-backs south 
to west, it struck me that I had been barely alive of late. Indeed one 
who consents to live as I had done in a hope and a retrospect, will find 
his life slipping between the two, like the ships under the striding 
colossus. Ishook myself, braced myself, and saluted every one at the 
breakfast-table with the frankness of Harry Richmond. Congratulated on 
my splendid spirits, I was confirmed in the idea that I enjoyed them, 
though I knew of something hollow which sent an echo through me at 
intervals. Janet had become a fixed inmate of the house. ‘I’ve bought 
her, and I shall keep her; she’s the apple of my eye,” said the squire, 
adding with characteristic scrupulousness, ‘‘if apple’s female.” I asked 
her whether she had heard from Temple latterly. ‘‘No; dear little 
fellow !”’ cried she, and I saw in a twinkling what it was that the squire 
liked in her, and liked it too. I caught sight of myself, as through a rift 
of cloud, trotting home from the hunt to a glad, frank, unpretending mate, 
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with just enough of understanding to look up to mine. For a second or 
so it was pleasing, as a glance out of his library across hill and dale will 
be to a strained student. Our familiarity sanctioned a comment on the 
growth of her daughter-of-the-regiment moustache, the faintest conceivable 
suggestion of a shadow on her soft upper lip, which a poet might have 
feigned to have fallen from her dark thick eyebrows. 

*‘ Why, you don’t mean to say, Hal, it’s not to your taste?” said the 
squire. ' 

‘‘No,” said I, turning an eye on my aunt Dorothy, “ I’ve loved it all 
my life.” 

The squire stared at me to make sure of this, muttered that it was to 
his mind a beauty, and that it was nothing more on Janet’s lip than down 
on a flower, bloom ona plum. The poetical comparisons had the effect 
of causing me to examine her critically. She did not raise a spark of 
poetical sentiment in my bosom. She had grown a tall young woman, 
firmly built, light of motion, graceful perhaps ; but it was not the grace 
of grace; the grace of simplicity, rather. She talked vivaciously and 
frankly, and gave (to friends) her whole eyes and a fine animation in 
talking ; and her voice was a delight to friends ; there was always the 
full ring of Janet in it, and music also. She still lifted her lip when she 
expressed contempt or dislike of persons ; nor was she cured of her trick 
of frowning. She was as ready as ever to be flattered; that was evident. 
My grandfather's praise of her she received with a rewarding look back of 
kindness ; she was not discomposed by flattery, and threw herself into no 
postures, nor blushed very deeply. ‘Thank you for perceiving my merits,’ 
she seemed to say; and to be just, I should add that one could fancy her 
saying, you see them because you love me. She wore her hair in a plain 
knot, peculiarly neatly rounded away from the temples, which sometimes 
gave to a face not aquiline a look of swiftness. The face was mobile, 
various, not at all suggestive of bad temper, in spite of her frowns. The 
profile of it was less assuring than the front, because of the dark eyebrows’ 
extension and the occasional frown, but that was not shared by the mouth, 
which was, I admitted to myself, a charming bow, running to a length at 
the corners like her eyebrows, quick with smiles. The corners of the 
mouth would often be in movement, setting dimples at work in her cheek, 
while the brows remained fixed, and thus at times a tender meditative air 
was given her that I could not think her own. Upon what could she 
possibly reflect ? She had not a care, she had no education, she could 
hardly boast an idea—two at a time I was sure she never had entertained. 
The sort of wife for a fox-hunting lord, I summed up, and hoped he would 
be a good fellow. 

Peterborough was plied by the squire for a description of German 
women. Blushing and shooting a timid look from under his pendulous 
eyelids at my aunt, indicating that he was prepared to go the way of tutors 
at Riversley, he said he really had not much observed them. 

‘They're a whitey-brown sort of women, aren’t they?” the squire 
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questioned him, ‘‘ with tow hair and fish eyes, high o’ the shoulder, bony, 
and a towel skin and gone teeth, so I’ve heard tell. I’ve heard that’s 
why the men have all taken to their beastly smoking.” 

Peterborough ejaculated : ‘‘ Indeed ! sir, really !’”” He assured my aunt 
that German ladies were most agreeable, cultivated persons, extremely 
domesticated, retiring; the encomiums of the Roman historian were as 
well deserved by them in the present day as they had been in the past ; 
decidedly, on the whole, Peterborough would call them a virtuous race. 

‘‘ Why do they let the men smoke, then?” said the squire. “A 
pretty style o’ courtship. Come, sit by my hearth, ma’am; J'll be your 
chimney—faugh! dirty rascals!” 

Janet said: ‘‘I rather like the smell of cigars.” 

‘‘ Like what you please, my dear—he’ll be a lucky dog,” the squire 
approved her promptly, and asked me if I smoked. 

I was not a stranger to the act, I confessed. 

‘‘ Well,” he took refuge in practical philosophy, ‘‘a man must bring 
some dirt home from every journey: only don’t smoke me out, mercy’s 
sake.” 

Here was a hint of Janet’s influence with him, and of what he expected 
from my return to Riversley. 

Peterborough informed me that he suffered persecution over the last 
glasses of port in the evening, through the squire’s persistent inquiries as 
to whether a woman had anything to do with my staying so long abroad. 
‘‘ A lady, sir ?”’ quoth Peterborough. ‘Lady, if you like,”’ rejoined the 
squire. ‘You parsons and petticoats must always mince the meat to 
hash the fact.” Peterborough defended his young friend Harry’s moral 
reputation, and was amazed to hear that the squire did not think highly 
of a man’s chastity. The squire acutely chagrined the sensitive gentleman 
by drawling the word after him, and declaring that he tossed that kind of 
thing into the women’s wash-basket. Peterborough, not without signs of 
indignation, protesting, the squire asked him point-blank if he supposed 
that Old England had been raised to the head of the world by such as he. 
In fine, he favoured Peterborough with a lesson in worldly views. ‘‘ But 
these,’ Peterborough said to me, ‘‘ are not the views, dear Harry—if 
they are the views of ladies of any description, which I take leave to 
doubt—not the views of the ladies you and I would esteem. For instance, 
the ladies of this household.” My aunt Dorothy’s fate was plain. 

In reply to my grandfather’s renewed demand to know whether any 
one of those High-Dutch women had got hold of me, Peterborough said : 
‘‘ Mr. Beltham, the only lady of whom it could be suspected that my 
friend Harry regarded her with more than ordinary admiration was 
hereditary princess of one of the ancient princely houses of Germany.” 
My grandfather thereupon said, “Oh!” pushed the wine, and was 
stopped. 

Peterborough chuckled over this ‘‘Oh!” and the stoppage of further 
questions, while acknowledging that the luxury of a pipe would help to 
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make him more charitable. He enjoyed the port of his native land, but 
he did, likewise, feel the want of one whiff or so of the less restrictive 
foreigner’s pipe ; and he begged me to note the curiosity of our worship 
of aristocracy and royalty ; and we, who were such slaves towards rank, 
and such tyrants in our own households,—we Britons were the great 
sticklers for freedom! His conclusion was, that we were not logical. 
We would have a throne, which we would not allow the liberty to do 
anything to make it worthy of rational veneration; we would have a 
peerage, of which we were so jealous that it formed almost an assembly 
of automatons; we would have virtuous women, only for them to be 
pursued by immoral men.. Peterborough feared, he must say, that we 
were an inconsequent people. His residence abroad had so far unhinged 
him ; but a pipe would have stopped his complainings. 

Moved, perhaps, by generous wine, in concert with his longing for 
tobacco, he dropped an observation of unwonted shrewdness ; he said : 
“The squire, my dear Harry, a most honourable and straightforward 
country gentleman, and one of our very wealthiest, is still, I would 
venture to suggest, an example of old blood that requires—I study race— 
varying, modifying, one might venture to say correcting; and really, a 
friend with more privileges than I possess, would or should throw him a 
hint that no harm has been done to the family by an intermixture .. . 
old blood does occasionally need it—you know, I study blood—it becomes 
too coarse, or, in some cases, too fine. The study of the mixture of blood 
is probably one of our great physical problems.”’ 

Peterborough commended me to gratitude for the imaginative and 
chivalrous element bestowed on me by a father that was other than a 
country squire; one who could be tolerant of innocent habits, and not of 
guilty ones—a further glance at the interdicted pipe. I left him almost 
whimpering for it. 

The contemplation of the curious littleness of the lives men and 
women lived in this England of ours, made me feel as if I looked at them 
out of a palace balcony-window ; for no one appeared to hope very much, 
or to fear; people trotted in their different kinds of harness ; and I was 
amused to think of my heart going regularly in imitation of those about 
me. I was in a princely state of mind indeed, not disinclined for a time 
to follow the general course of life, while despising it. An existence 
without colour, without anxious throbbing, without salient matter for 
thought, challenged contempt. But it was exceedingly funny. My aunt 
Dorothy, the squire, and Janet submitted to my transparent inward 
laughter at them, patiently waiting for me to share their contentment, 
in the deluded belief that the hour would come. The principal 
items of news embraced the death of Squire Gregory Bulsted, the 
marriage of this and that young lady, a legal contention between my 
grandfather and Lady Maria Higginson, the wife of a rich manufacturer 
newly located among us, on account of a right of encampment on Durstan 
heath, my grandfather taking side with the gipsies, and beating her lady- 
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ship—a friend of Heriot’s, by the way. Concerning Heriot, my aunt 
Dorothy was in trouble. She could not, she said, approve his behaviour 
in coming to this neighbourhood at all, and she hinted that I might induce 
him to keep away. I mentioned Julia Bulsted’s being in mourning, 
merely to bring in her name tentatively. 

‘Ay, mourning’s her outer rig, never doubt,” said the squire. 
‘‘ Flick your whip at her, she’s a charitable soul, Judy Bulsted! She 
knits stockings for the poor. She’d down and kiss the stump of a sailor 
on a stick o’ timber. All the same, she oughtn’t to be alone. Pity she 
hasn’t a baby. You and I'll talk over it by-and-by, Harry.”’ 

Kiomi was spoken of, and Lady Maria Higginson, and then Heriot. 

«‘ M@—m—m—m rascal!’”’ hummed the squire. ‘ There’s three, 
and that’s not enough for him. Six months back a man comes over from 
Surreywards, a farm he calls Dipwell, and asks after you, Harry; 
rigmaroles about a handsome lass gone off. . . . some scoundrel! You 
and I'll talk it over by-and-by, Harry.” 

Janet raised and let fall her eyebrows. ‘The fiction that, so much 
having been said, an immediate show of reserve on such topics preserved 
her in ignorance of them, was one she subscribed to merely to humour the 
squire. Iwas half in doubt whether I disliked or admired her want of 
decent hypocrisy. She allowed him to suppose that she did not hear, but 
spoke as a party to the conversation. My aunt Dorothy blamed Julia. 
The squire thundered at Heriot; Janet, liking both, contented herself 
with impartial comments. ‘‘ I always think in these cases that the women 
must be the fools,” she said. Her affectation was to assume a knowledge 
of the world and all things in it. We rode over to Julia’s cottage, on the 
outskirts of the estate now devolved upon her husband. ° Irish eyes are 
certainly bewitching lights. I thought, for my part, I could not do as the 
captain was doing, serving his country in foreign parts, while such as 
these were shining without a captain at home. Janet approved his 
conduct, and was right. ‘* What can a wife think the man worth who sits 
down to guard his house-door?”’ she answered my slight inuendo. She 
compared the man to a kennel-dog. ‘‘ This,”’ said I, ‘‘ comes of made-up 
matches,” whereat she was silent. 

Julia took her own view of her position. She asked me whether it 
was not dismal for one who was called a grass-widow, and was in reality a 
salt-water one, to keep fresh, with a lap-dog, a cook and a maid-servant, 
and a postman that passed the gate twenty times for twice that he opened 
it, and nothing to look for but this disappointing creature day after day ! 
At first she was shy, stole out a coy line of fingers to be shaken, and 
lisped ; and out of that mood came right-about-face, with an exclamation 
of regret that she supposed she must not kiss me now. I projected, she 
drew back. ‘Shall Janet go?” said I. ‘Then if nobody's present I'll 
be talked of,’’ said she, moaning queerly. The tendency of her hair to 
creep loose of its bands gave her handsome face an aspect deliriously 
wild, I complimented her on her keep‘ng so fresh, in spite of her salt- 
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water widowhood. She turned ‘the tables on me for looking so powerful, 
though I was dying for a foreign princess. ‘Oh! but that’ll blow over,” 
she said; ‘‘ anything blows over as long as you don’t go up to the altar ;” 
and she eyed her ringed finger, wobegone, and flashed the pleasantest of 
smiles with the name of her William. Heriot, whom she always called 
Walter Heriot, was, she informed me, staying at Durstan Hall, the new 
great house, built on a plot of ground that the Lancashire millionaire had 
caught up, while the squire and the other landowners of the neighbour- 
hood were sleeping. ‘And if you get Walter Heriot to come to you, 
Harry Richmond, it ‘ll be better for him, I’m sure,” she added, and 
naively: ‘I'd like to meet him up at the Grange.” Temple, she said, 
had left the navy and was reading in London for the Bar—good news 
to me. 

‘You have not told us anything about your princess, Harry,” Janet 
observed on the ride home. 

‘‘ Do you take her for a real person, Janet?” 

‘‘ One thinks of her as a snow-mountain you've been admiring.” 

‘¢ Very well; so let her be.” 

‘¢ Is she kind and good ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘‘ Does she ride well?” 

‘¢ She rides remarkably well.” 

‘‘ She’s fair, I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘ Janet, if I saw you married to Temple, it would be the second great 
wish of my heart.” 

‘“‘ Harry, you're a bit too cruel, as Julia would say.” 

‘¢ Have you noticed she gets more and more Irish ?” 

‘Perhaps she finds it is liked. Some women can adapt themselves 
. . . they’re the happiest. All I meant to ask you is, whether your 
princess is like the rest of us?” 

‘¢ Not at all,” said I, unconscious of hurting. 

‘‘Never mind. Don’t be hard on Julia. She has the making of a 
good woman; a girl can see that; only she can’t bear loneliness, and 
doesn’t understand yet what it is to be loved by a true gentleman. Persons 
of that class can’t learn it all at once.” 

I was pained to see her in tears. Her figure was straight, and she 
spoke without a quaver of her voice. 

‘¢ Heriot’s an excellent fellow,” I remarked. 

‘‘ He is. I can’t think ill of my friends,” said she. 

‘‘ Dear girl, is it these two who made you unhappy ?” 

‘‘No; but dear old grandada! . . .” 

The course of her mind was obvious. I would rather have had her 
less abrupt and more personal in revealing it. I stammered something. 

‘¢ Heriot does not know you as I do,” she said, strangling a whimper. 
‘* [ was sure it was serious, though one’s accustomed to associate princesses 
with young men’s dreams, I fear, Harry, it will half break our dear old 
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grandada’s heart. He is rough, and you have often been against him, for 
one unfortunate reason. If you knew him as Ido you would pity him 
sincerely. He hardly grumbled at all at your terribly long absence. Poor 
old man! he hopes on.” 

‘‘ He’s incurably unjust to my father.” 

‘‘ Your father has been with you all the time, Harry? I guessed it.”’ 

‘¢ Well?” 

‘*It generally bodes no good to the Grange. Do pardon me for 
saying that. I know nothing of him; I know only that the squire is 
generous, and that I stand for him with all my might. Forgive me for 
what I said.” 

‘‘Forgive you; with all my heart. I like you all the better. You're 
a brave partisan. I don’t expect women to be philosophers.” 

‘‘ Well, Harry, I would take your side as firmly as anybody’s.” 

‘Do, then ; tell the squire how I am situated.” 

‘‘ Ah!” she half sighed, ‘‘ I knew this was coming.” 

‘* How could it other than come? You can do what you like with the 
squire. I’m dependent on him, and I am betrothed to the Princess 
Ottilia. God knows how much she has to trample down on her part. 
She casts off—to speak plainly, she puts herself out of the line of suc- 
cession, and for whom? for me. In her father’s lifetime she will hardly 
yield me her hand; but I must immediately be in a position to offer mine. 
She may: who can tell ? she is above all women in power and firmness. 
You talk of generosity ; could there be a higher example of it?” 

**T dare say; I know nothing of princesses,” Janet murmured. ‘TI 
don’t quite comprehend what she has done. The point is, what am 
I to do?” 

‘Prepare him for it. Soothe him in advance. Why, dear Janet, 
you can reconcile him to anything in a minute.” 

** Lie to him downright?” 

‘* Now what on earth is the meaning of that, and why can’t you speak 
mildly ?” 

‘I suppose I speak as I feel. I'ma plain speaker, a plain person. 
You don’t give me an easy task, friend Harry.”’ 

** If you believe in his generosity, Janet, should you be afraid to put 
it to proof?” 

“‘ Grandada’s generosity, Harry ? I do believe in it as I believe in 
my own life. It happens to be the very thing I must keep myself from 
rousing in him, to be of any service to you. Look at the old house!” 
She changed her tone. ‘Looking on old Riversley with the eyes of my 
head even, I think I’m looking at something far away in the memory. 
Perhaps the deep red brick causes it. There never was a house with so 
many beautiful creepers. Bright as they are, you notice the roses on the 
wall. There’s a face for me for ever from every window ; and.good-by, 
Riversley! Harry, I'll obey your wishes.” 

So saying, she headed me, trotting down the heath-track. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
JANET RENOUNCES ME. 


An illness of old Sewis, the butler,—amazingly resembling a sick monkey 
in his bed—kept me from paying a visit to Temple and seeing my father 
for several weeks, during which time Janet loyally accustomed the squire 
to hear of the German princess, and she did it with a decent and agree- 
able cheerfulness that I quite approved of. I should have been enraged 
at a martyr-like appearance on her part, for I demanded a sprightly 
devotion to my interests, considering love so holy a thing, that where it 
existed, all surrounding persons were bound to do it homage and service. 
We were thrown together a great deal in attending on poor old Sewis, who 
would lie on his pillows recounting for hours my father’s midnight sum- 
mons of the inhabitants of Riversley, and his little Harry’s infant 
expedition into the world. Temple and Heriot came to stay at the 
Grange, and assisted in some rough scene-painting—torrid colours repre- 
senting the island of Jamaica. We hung it at the foot of old Sewis’s 
bed. He awoke and contemplated it, and went downstairs the same day, 
cured, he declared; the fact being that the unfortunate picture testified 
too strongly to the reversal of all he was used to in life, in having those 
he served to wait on him. The squire celebrated his recovery by giving a 
servants’ ball. Sewis danced with the handsomest lass, swung her to 
supper, and delivered an extraordinary speech, entirely concerning me, 
and rather to my discomposure, particularly so when it was my fate to 
hear that the old man had made me the heir of his savings. Such was 
his announcement in a very excited voice, but incidentally upon a solemn 
adjuration to the squire to beware of his temper—govern his temper and 
not be a turncoat. We were present at the head of the supper-table to 
hear our healths drunk. Sewis spoke like a half-caste oblivious of his 
training, and of the subjects he was at liberty to touch on as well. 
Evidently there was a weight of foreboding on his mind. He knew his 
master well. The squire excused him under the ejaculation, ‘‘ Drunk, by 
the Lord!” Sewis went so far as to mention my father. ‘‘He no 
disgrace, sar, he no disgrace, I say! but he pull one way, old house pull 
other way, and ‘tween ’em my little Harry torn apieces, squire. He set 
out in the night. ‘You not enter it any more!’ Very well. I go my 
lawyer next day. You see my will, squire. Years ago, and little Harry 
so high. Old Sewis not the man to change. He no turncoat, squire. 
God bless you, my master ; you recollect, and ladies tell you if you forget, 
old Sewis no turncoat. You hate turncoat. You taught old Sewis, and 
God bless you, and Mr. Harry, and British Constitution, all, Amen !”’ 

With that he bounded to bed. He was dead next morning. 

The squire was humorous over my legacy. It amounted to about 
seventeen hundred pounds invested in Government Stock, and he asked 
me what I meant to do with it; proposed a charity to be established on 
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behalf of decayed half-castes, insisting that servants’ money could never 
be appropriated to the uses of gentlemen. All the while he was muttering 
‘‘Turncoat! eh? turncoat?’ proof that the word had struck where it 
was aimed. For me, after thinking on it, I had a superstitious respect 
for the legacy, so I determined, in spite of the squire’s laughter over 
‘‘ Sixty pounds per annum!” to let it rest inmyname. I saw for the 
first time the possibility that I might not have my grandfather’s wealth to 
depend upon. He warned me of growing miserly. With my father in 
London living freely on my property, I had not much fear of that. How- 
ever, I said discreetly, “‘ I don’t mind spending when I see my way.” 

‘‘Oh! see your way,” said he. ‘“‘ Better a niggard than a chuckfist. 
Only there’s my girl: she’s good ataccounts. One’ll do for them, Harry ? 
—ha’n’t been long enough at home yet?” 

Few were the occasions when our ‘conversation did not diverge to 
this sort of interrogation. Temple and Heriot, with whom I took 
counsel, advised me to wait until the idea of the princess had worn its way 
into his understanding, and leave the work to Janet. ‘‘ Though,’’ said 
Heriot to me aside, ‘‘upon my soul, it’s slaughter.” He believed that 
Janet felt keenly. But then, she admired him, and so they repaid one 
another. 

I won my grandfather’s confidence in practical matters on a trip we 
took into Wales. But it was not enough for me to be a man of business, 
he affirmed ; he wanted me to have some ambition ; why not stand for 
our county at the next general election? He offered me his Welsh 
borough if I thought fit to decline a contest. This was to speak as 
mightily as a German prince. Virtually, in wealth and power, he was 
a prince ; but of how queer a kind! He was immensely gratified by my 
refraining to look out for my father on our return journey through 
London, and remarked that I had not seen him for some time, he sup- 
posed. To which I said, no, I had not. He advised me to let the fellow 
run his length. Suggesting that he held it likely I contributed to ‘the 
fellow’s’’ support: he said generously, ‘‘ Keep clear of him, Hal: I add 
you a thousand a year to your allowance,’’ and damned me for being so 
thoughtful over it. I found myself shuddering at a breath of anger from 
him. Could he not with a word dash my hopes for ever? The warning 
I had taken from old Sewis transformed me to something like a hypocrite, 
and I dare say I gave the squire to understand that I. had not seen my 
father for a very long period and knew nothing of his recent doings. 
‘‘ Been infernally quiet these last two or three years,” the squire muttered 
of the object of his aversion. ‘I heard of a City widow last, sick as a 
Dover packet-boat ‘bout the fellow! Well, the women are ninnies, but 
you’re a man, Harry ; you're not to be taken in any longer, eh?” 

I replied that I knew my father better now, and was asked how the 
deuce I knew him better. It was the world I knew better after my stay 
on the Continent. 

I contained myself enough to say, “‘ Very well, the world, sir.” 
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‘< Flirted with one of their princesses?’ He winked. 

“On that subject I will talk to you some other time,” said I. 

“Got to pay an indemnity ? or what?’’ He professed alarm, and 
pushed for explanations with the air of a man of business ready to help 
me if need were. ‘‘ Make a clean breast of it, Harry. You're not the. 
son of Tom Fool the Bastard for nothing, I'll swear. All the same 
you're Beltham; you’re my grandson and heir, and I'll stand by you. 
Out with ’t! She’s a princess, is she ?” 

The necessity for correcting his impressions taught me to think the 
moment fovourable. I said, ‘‘I am engaged to her, sir.” 

He returned promptly : ‘‘ Then you'll break it off.” 

I shook my head. 

‘¢ Why, you can’t jilt my girl at home!” said he. 

‘¢ Do you find a princess objectionable, sir?” 

‘‘ Objectionable? She’s a foreigner. I don’t know her. I never 
saw her. Here’s my Janet I’ve brought up for you, under my own eyes, 
out of the way of every damned soft-sawderer, safe and plump as a melon 
under a glass, and you fight shy of her and go and engage yourself to a 
foreigner I don’t know and never saw! By George, Harry, I'll call in a 
parson to settle you soon as ever we sight Riversley. I'll couple you, 
by George, I will! ‘fore either of you know whether you’re on your legs 
or your backs.” 

We were in the streets of London, so he was obliged to moderate his 
vehemence. 

‘‘ Have you consulted Janet?” said I. 

‘ Consulted her ? ever since she was a chick with half a feather on.” 

«‘ A chick with half a feather on,” I remarked, ‘is not always of the 
same mind as a piece of poultry of full plumage.” 

‘‘ Hang your sneering and your talk of a fine girl, like my Janet, as a 
piece of poultry, you young rooster! You toss your head up like a cock 
too conceited to crow. I'll swear the girl’s in love with you. She does 
you the honour to be fond of you. She’s one in a million. A handsome 
girl, straight-backed, honest, just a dash, and not too much, of our blood 
in her.”’ 

‘‘ Consult her again, sir,”-I broke in. ‘‘ You will discover she is not 
of your way of thinking.” 

‘Do you mean to say she’s given you a left-hander, Harry ?” 

‘*T have only to say that I have not given her the option.” 

He groaned going up the steps of his hotel, faced me once or twice, 
and almost gained my sympathy by observing, ‘‘ When we're boys, the 
old ones worry us; when we’re old ones, the boys begin to tug!” He 
rarely spoke so humanly,—rarely, at least, to me. 

For.a wonder, he let the matter drop; possibly beentisd he found me 
temperate. I tried the system on him with good effect during our stay in 
London ; that is, I took upon myself to be always cool, always courteous, 
deliberate in my replies, and not uncordial, though I was for representing 
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the reserved young man. I obtained some praise for my style and bearing 
among his acquaintances. To one lady passing an encomium on me, he 
said, ‘‘ Oh, some foreign princess has been training him,”—which seemed 
to me of good augury. 

My friends Temple and Heriot were among the Riversley guests at 
Christmas. We rode over to John Thresher’s, of whom we heard that 
the pretty Mabel Sweetwinter had disappeared, and understood that 
suspicion had fallen upon one of us gentlemen. Bob, her brother, had 
gone the way of the bravest English fellows of his class—to America. 
We called on the miller, a soured old man. Bob’s evasion affected him 
more than Mabel’s, Martha Thresher said, in derision of our sex. I was 
pained to hear from her that Bob supposed me the misleader of his sister ; 
and that he had, as she believed, left England, to avoid the misery of ever 
meeting me again, because he liked me so much. She had been seen 
walking down the lanes with some one resembling me in figure. Heriot 
took the miller’s view, counting the loss of one stout young Englishman 
to his country of far greater importance than the escapades of dozens of 
girls, for which simple creatures he had no compassion: he held the 
expression of it a sham. It was given them to exercise the choice 
whether they would be prey to the natural hawk, man, if they liked it ; 
pity was waste of breath, nonsense. Temple bantered him capitally by 
tracing the career of the natural hawk gorged with prey, and the mighty 
service he was of to his country. Heriot retorted that all great men had, 
we should find, entertained his ideas about women ; but he was compelled 
to admit that a vast number of very small ones were similarly to be dis- 
tinguished. He had grown terribly coxcombical. Without talking of his 
conquests, he talked largely of the ladies who were possibly in the situa- 
tion of victims to his grace of person, though he did not do so with any 
unctuous boasting. On the contrary, there was a rather taking undertone 
of regret that his enfeebled over-fat country would give her military son 
no worthier occupation. He laughed at the mention of Julia Bulsted’s 
name. ‘She proves, Richie, marriage is the best of all receipts for 
women, just as it’s the worst for men. Poor Billy Bulsted, for instance, 
a first-rate seaman, and his heart’s only half in his profession since he 
and Julia swore their oath ; and no wonder,—he made something his own 
that won’t go under lock and key. No military or naval man ought ever 
to marry.” 

“« Stop,” said Temple, ‘is the poor old country to be denied a chance 
of heirs of their gallant bodies? How about continuing the race of 
heroes ?”” 

Heriot commended him to rectories, vicarages, and curates’ lodgings 
for breeding grounds, and coming round to Julia related one of the racy 
dialogues of her married life. “The salt-water widow’s delicious. Billy 
rushes home from his ship in a hurry. ‘ What's this Greg writes me ? ’— 
‘ That he’s got a friend of his to drink with him, d’ye mean, William ?’— 
‘ A friend of yours, ma’am.’—‘ And will you say a friend of mine is not 
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a friend of yours, William ? ’—‘ Julia, you’re driving me mad! ’—‘ And is 
that far from crazy where you said I drove you at first sight of me, 
William?’ Back to his ship goes Billy with a song of love and con- 
stancy.” ' 

I said nothing of my chagrin at the behaviour of the pair who had 
furnished my first idea of the romantic beauty of love. 

‘‘ Why does she talk twice as Irish as she used to, Heriot ?” 

*‘ Just. to coax the world to let her be as nonsensical as she likes. 
She’s awfully dull ; she has only her nonsense to amuse her. I repeat: 
soldiers and sailors oughtn’t to marry. I’m her best friend. Iam, on 
my honour: for I’m going to make Billy give up the service, since he can’t 
give her up. There she is!” he cried out, and waved his hat to a lady 
on horseback some way down the slope of a road leading to the view of 
our heathland : ‘‘ There’s the only girl living fit to marry a man and swear 
she'll stick to him through life and death.” 

He started at a gallop. Temple would have gone too at any possible 
speed, for he knew as well as I did that Janet was the girl alone capable 
of winning a respectful word from Heriot; but I detained him to talk of 
Ottilia and my dismal prospect of persuading the squire to consent to my 
proposal for her, and to dower her in a manner worthy a princess. He 
doled out his yes and no to me vacantly. Janet and Heriot came at a walking 
pace to meet us, he questioning her, she replying, but a little differently from 
her usual habit of turning her full face to the speaker. He was evidently 
startled, and, to judge from his posture, repeated his question, as one 
would say, ‘ You did this?’ She nodded, and then uttered some rapid 
words, glanced at him, laughed shyly, and sank her features into repose 
as we drew near. She had a deep blush on her face. I thought it might 
be that Janet and her loud champion had come to particular terms, a 
supposition that touched me with regrets for Temple’s sake. But Heriot 
was not looking pleased. It happened that whatever Janet uttered 
struck a chord of opposition in me. She liked the winter and the winter 
sunsets, had hopes of a frost for skating, liked our climate, thought our 
way of keeping Christmas venerable, rejoiced in dispensing the squire’s 
bounties—called them bounties, joined Heriot in abusing foreign countries 
to the exaltation of her own—all this with ‘‘ Well, Harry, I’m sorry you 
don’t think as we do. And we do, don’t we?” she addressed him. 

‘‘T reserve a point,”’ he said, and not playfully. 

She appeared distressed, and courted a change of expression in his 
features, and I have to confess that never having seen her gaze upon any 
one save myself in that fashion, which was with her very winning, 
especially where some of her contralto tones of remonstrance or entreaty 
aided it, I felt as a man does at a neighbour’s shadow cast over his rights 
of property. 

Heriot dropped to the rear: I was glad to leave her with Temple, and 
glad to see them canter ahead together on the sand of the heaths. 

* She has done it,” Heriot burst out abruptly. ‘‘ She has{done it!” 
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he said again. ‘‘ Upon my soul, I never wished in my life before that I 
was a marrying man: I might have a chance of ending worth something. 
She has won the squire round with a thundering fib, and you're to have 
the German if you can get her. Don’t be in a hurry. The squire’ll 
speak to you to-night: but think over it. Will you? Think what a 
girl this is. I believe on my honour no man ever had such an offer of a 
true woman. Come, don’t think it’s Heriot speaking—lI’ve always liked 
her, of course. But I have always respected her, and that’s not of course. 
Depend upon it, a woman who can be a friend of men is the right sort of 
woman to make a match with... Do you suppose she couldn’t have a 
dozen fellows round her at the lift of her finger ?—the pick of the land! 
I'd trust her with an army. I tell you, Janet Ilchester’s the only girl 
alive who'll double the man she marries. I don’t know another who 
wouldn’t make the name of wife laugh the poor devil out of house and 
company. She’s firm as a rock; and sweet as a flower on it! Will that 
touch you? Bah! Richie, let’s talk like men. I feel for her because 
she’s fond of you, and I know what it is when a girl like that sets her 
heart on a fellow. There,” he concluded, ‘I'd ask you to go down on 
your knees and pray before you decide against her !”’ 

Heriot succeeded in raising a certain dull, indistinct image in my 
mind of a well-meaning girl, to whom I was bound to feel thankful, and 
felt so. I thanked Heriot, too, for his friendly intentions. He had never 
seen the Princess Ottilia. And at night I thanked my grandfather. He 
bore himself, on the whole, like the good and kindly old gentleman Janet 
loved to consider him. He would not stand in my light, he said, recurring 
to that sheet-anchor of a tolerant sentence whenever his forehead began to 
gather clouds. He regretted that Janet was no better than her sex in her 
preference for rakes, and wished me to the deuce for bringing Heriot into 
the house, and not knowing when I was lucky. ‘‘ German great-grand- 
children, eh!” he muttered. No Beltham had ever married a foreigner. 
What was the time fixed between us for the marriage? He wanted to see 
his line safe before he died. ‘‘How do I know this foreign woman ’ll 
bear ?”’ he asked, expecting an answer. His hand was on the back of a 
chair, grasping and rocking it ; his eyes bent stormily on the carpet ; they 
were set blinking rapidly after a glance at me. Altogether his self- 
command was creditable to Janet’s tuition. 

Janet met me next day, saying with some insolence (so it struck me 
from her liveliness) : ‘‘ Well, it’s all right, Harry? Now you'll be happy, 
I hope.” I did not shine in my reply. Her amiable part appeared to be 
to let me see how brilliant and gracious the commonplace could be made 
to look. She kept Heriot at the Grange, against the squire’s remon- 
strance and her mother’s. ‘It’s to keep him out of harm’s way: the 
women he knows are not of the best kind for him,’ she said, with 
astounding fatuity. He submitted, and seemed to like it. She must be 
teaching Temple to skate figures in the frost, with a great display of good- 
humoured patience, and her voice at musical pitches. But her principal 
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affectation was to talk on matters of business with Mr. Burgin and 
Mr. Trewint, the squire’s lawyer and bailiff, on mines and interest, on 
money and economical questions ; not shrinking from politics either, until 
the squire cries out to the males assisting in the performance, ‘‘ Gad, 
she’s a head as good as our half-dozen put together,” and they servilely 
joined their fragmentary capitals in agreement. She went so far as to 
retain Peterborough to teach her Latin. He was idling in the expectation 
of a living in the squire’s gift. The annoyance for me was that I could 
not detach myself from a contemplation of these various scenes, by 
reverting to my life in Germany. That preposterous closing to my 
interview with Ottilia blocked the way, and I was unable to write to her— 
unable to address her even in imagination, without pangs of shame at the 
review of the petty conspiracy I had sanctioned to entrap her to plight her 
hand to me, and without perpetually multiplying excuses for my conduct. 
So to escape them I was reduced to study Janet, forming one of her 
satellites. She could say to me impudently, with all the air of a friendly 
comrade, ‘‘ Had your letter from Germany yet, Harry?” She flew—she 
was always on the chase. I saw her permit Heriot to kiss her hand, and 
then the squire appeared, and Heriot and she burst into laughter, and the 
squire, with a puzzled face, would have the game explained to him, but 
understood not a bit of it, only growled at me; upon which Janet became 
serious and chid him. I was told by my aunt Dorothy to admire this 
behaviour of hers. One day she certainly did me a service: a paragraph 
in one of the newspapers spoke of my father, not flatteringly: ‘‘ Richmond 
is in the field again,” it commenced. The squire was waiting for her to 
hand the paper to him. None of us could comprehend why she played 
him off and denied him his right to the first perusal of the news ; she was 
voluble, almost witty, full of sprightly Roxalana petulance. ‘ This paper,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ deserves to be burnt,’’ and she was allowed to burn it—money 
article, mining column as well—on the pretext of an infamous anti-Tory 
leader, of which she herself composed the first sentence to shock the 
squire completely. I had sight of that paper sometime afterwards. 
Richmond was in the field again, it stated, with mock flourishes. But 
that was not the worst. My grandfather’s name was down there, and 
mine, and Princess Ottilia’s. My father’s connection with the court of 
Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld was alluded to as the latest, and next to his 
winning the heiress of Riversley, the most successful of his ventures, 
inasmuch as his son, if rumour was to be trusted, had obtained the 
promise of the hand of the princess. The paragraph was an excerpt from 
a gossiping weekly journal, perhaps less malevolent than I thought it. 
There was some fun to be got out of a man who, the journal in question 
was informed, had joined the arms of England and a petty German prin- 
cipality stamped on his plate and furniture. 

My gratitude to Janet was fervent enough when I saw what she had 
saved me from. I pressed her hand and held it. I talked stupidly, but 
I made my cruel position intelligible to her, and she had the delicacy, on 
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this occasion, to keep her sentiments regarding my father unuttered. We 
sat hardly less than an hour side by side—I know not how long hand in 
hand. The end was an extraordinary trembling iu the limb abandoned to 
me. It seized her frame. I would have detained her, but it was plain 
she suffered both in her heart and her pride. Her voice was under fair 
command—more than mine was. She counselled me to go to London at 
once. ‘I would be off to London if I were you, Harry,’’—‘ for the pur- 
pose of checking my father’s extravagances,’ would have been the further 
wording, which she spared me; and I thanked her, wishing, at the same 
time, that she would get the habit of using choicer phrases whenever there 
might, by chance, be a stress of emotion between us. Her trembling, 
and her ‘‘ I'd be off,” came into unpleasant collision in the recollection. 
I acknowledged to myself that she was a true and hearty friend. She 
listened with interest to my discourse on the necessity of my being in 
Parliament before I could venture to propose formally for the hand of the 
princess, and undertook to bear the burden of all consequent negotiations 
with my grandfather. If she would but have allowed me to speak of 
Temple, instead of saying, ‘‘ Don’t, Harry, I like him so much!”’ at the 
very mention of his name, I should have sincerely felt my indebtedness to 
her, and some admiration of her fine spirit and figure besides. I could 
not even agree with my aunt Dorothy that Janet was handsome. When I 
had to grant her a pardon I appreciated her better. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
My BAanxErRs’ Book. 


Tue squire again did honour to Janet’s eulogy and good management 
of him. 

‘‘ And where,” said she, ‘“‘ would you find a Radical to behave so 
generously, Harry, when it touches him so ?” 

He accorded me his permission to select my side in politics, merely 
insisting that I was never to change it, and this he requested me to 
swear to, for (he called the ghost of old Sewis to witness) he abhorred 
a turncoat. 

“If you're to be a Whig, or a sneaking half-and-half, I can’t help you 
much,” he remarked. ‘I can pop a young Tory in for my borough, may- 
be; but I can’t insult a number of independent Englishmen by asking 
them to vote for the opposite crew; that’s reasonable, eh? And I can’t 
promise you plumpers for the county neither. You can date your Address 
from Riversley. You'll have your house in town. Tell me this princess 
of yours is ready with her hand, and,”’ he threw in roughly, “ is a respect- 
able young woman, I'll commence building. You'll have a house fit for a 
prince in town and country, both.” 

Temple had produced an effect on him ‘by informing him that ‘ this 
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princess of mine ’ was entitled to be considered a fit and proper person, 
in rank and blood, for an alliance with the proudest royal houses of 
Europe, and my grandfather was not quite destitute of consolation in the 
prospect I presented to him. He was a curious study to me of the Tory 
mind, in its attachment to solidity, fixity, certainty, its unmatched gene- 
rosity within a limit, its devotion to the family, and its family eye for the 
country. An immediate introduction to Ottilia would have won him to 
enjoy the idea of his grandson’s marriage ; but not having seen her, he 
could not realize her dignity, nor even the womanliness of a foreign 
woman. 

‘¢Thank God for one thing,” he said: ‘‘ we shan’t have that fellow 
bothering—shan’t have the other half of your family messing the business. 
You'll have to account for him to your wife as you best can. I’ve nothing 
to do with him, mind that. He came to my house, stole my daughter, 
crazed her wits, dragged us all... .” 

The excuse to turn away from the hearing of abuse of my father was 
too good to be neglected, though it was horribly humiliating that I should 
have to take advantage of it—vexatious that I should seem chargeable 
with tacit lying in allowing the squire to suppose the man he hated to be 
a stranger to the princess. Not feeling sure whether it might be common 
prudence to delude him even passively, I thought of asking Janet for her 
opinion, but refrained. A stout deceiver has his merits, but a feeble 
hypocrite applying to friends to fortify him in his shifts and tergiversa- 
tions must provoke contempt. I desired that Janet might continue to 
think well of me. I was beginning to drop in my own esteem, which was 
the mirror of my conception of Ottilia’s view of her lover. Now, had I 
consulted Janet, I believe the course of my history would have been 
different, for she would not then, I may imagine, have been guilty of her 
fatal slip of the tongue that threw us into heavy seas when we thought 
ourselves floating on canal waters. A canal barge (an image to me of the 
most perfect attainable peace), suddenly, on its passage through our long 
fir-woods, with their scented reeds and flowering rushes, wild balsam and 
silky cotton-grass beds, sluiced out to sea and storm, would be somewhat 
in my likeness soon after a single luckless observation had passed at our 
Riversley breakfast-table one Sunday morning. 

My aunt Dorothy and Mr. Peterborough were conversing upon the 
varieties of Christian sects, and particularly such as approached nearest 
to Anglicanism, together with the strange saddening fact that the Christian 
religion appeared to be more divided than, Peterborough regretted to 
say, the forms of idolatry established by Buddh, Mahomet, and other 
impostors. He claimed the audacious merit for us that we did not 
discard the reason of man: we admitted man’s finite reason to our school 
of faith, and it was found refractory. Hence our many divisions. 

‘‘ The Roman Catholics admit reason ?”’ said Janet, who had too strong 
a turn for showing her keenness in little encounters with Peterborough. 

“No,” said he; ‘‘ the Protestants.” And anxious to elude her, he 
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pressed on to enchain my aunt Dorothy’s attention. Janet plagued him 
meanwhile, and I helped her. We ran him and his schoolboy, the finite 
refractory, up and down, until Peterborough was glad to abandon him, 
and Janet said, ‘‘ Did you preach to the Germans much?” He had 
officiated in Prince Ernest's private chapel: not, he added in his egregious 
modesty, not that he personally wished to officiate. 

‘‘It was Harry’s wish ?”’ Janet said, smiling. 

‘‘ My post of tutor,” Peterborough hastened to explain, ‘‘ was almost 
entirely supernumerary. The circumstances being so, I the more readily 
acquiesced in the title of private chaplain, prepared to fulfil such duties 
as devolved upon me in that capacity, and acting thereon I proffered my 
occasional services. Lutheranism and Anglicanism are not, doubtless you 
are aware, divided on the broader bases. We are common Protestants. 
The Papacy, I can assure you, finds as little favour with one as with the 
other. Yes, I held forth, as you would say, from time to time. My 
assumption of the title of private chaplain, it was thought, improved the 
family dignity—that is, on our side.” 

‘Thought by Harry?’ said Janet; and my aunt Dorothy said, 
‘¢ You and Harry had a consultation about it ?”’ 

‘* Wanted to appear as grand as they could,’’ quoth the squire. 

Peterborough signified an assent, designed to modify the implication. 
‘** Not beyond due bounds, I trust, sir.”’ 

‘¢Oh! now J understand,’ Janet broke out in the falsetto notes of a 
puzzle solved in the mind. “It was his father! Harry proclaiming his 
private chaplain !’’ 

‘‘ Mr. Harry’s father did first suggest said Peterborough, but 
her quickly altered features caused him to draw in his breath, as she had 
done after one short laugh. 

My grandfather turned a round side-eye on me, hard as a cock’s. 

Janet immediately started topies to fill Peterborough’s mouth: the 
weather, the walk to church, the probable preacher. ‘And, grandada,”’ 
said she to the squire, who was muttering ominously with a grim under- 
jaw, ‘‘ His private chaplain !”’ and for this once would not hear her,— 
‘* Grandada, I shall drive you over to see papa this afternoon.” She 
talked as if nothing had gone wrong. Peterborough, criminal red, 
attacked a jam-pot for a diversion. ‘‘ Such sweets are rare indeed on 
the Continent,’ he observed to my aunt Dorothy. ‘Our home-made 
dainties are matchless.”’ 

‘* Private chaplain! ’’ the squire growled again. 

*‘Tt’s you that preach this afternoon,” Janet said to Peterborough. 
‘** Do you give us an extempore sermon ?”’ 

“‘ You remind me, Miss Ilchester, I must look to it: I have a little 
trimming to do.”’ 

Peterborough thought he might escape, but the squire arrested him. 
** You'll give me five minutes before you're out of the house, please. 
D’ye smoke on Sundays ?” 
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‘Not on Sundays, sir,” said Peterborough, openly and cordially, as 
to signify that’ they were of one mind regarding the perniciousness of 
Sunday smoking. 

‘See you don’t set’ firé to: my ricks with your foreign chaplain’s 
tricks. I spied you puffing behind one t’other day. There,” the squire 
dispersed Peterborough’s unnecessary air of abstruse recollection, ‘don’t 
look as though you were trying to'hit'on a pin’s head in a bushel of oats. 
Don’t set my ricks on fire—that’s all.” 

‘Mr, Peterborough,” my aunt Dorothy interposed her voice to soften 
this rough treatment’ of him with the offer of some hot-house flowers for 
his sitting-room. ' 

‘Oh, I thank you!” I heard the garlanded victim lowing as I left 
him to the squire’s mercy. 

Janet followed me out. ‘It was my fault, Harry. You won’t blame 
him, I know. But will he fib? I don’t think he’s capable of it, and I’m 
sure he can’t run and double. Grandada will have him fast before a 
minute is over.” 

I told her to lose no time in going and extracting the squire’s promise 
that Peterborough should have his living,—so much it seemed possible to 
save. 

She flew back, and in Peterborough’s momentary absence, did her 
work. Nothing could save the unhappy gentleman from a distracting 
scene and much archaic English. The squire’s power of vituperation 
was notorious; he could be more than a match for roadside navvies 
and predatory tramps in cogency of epithet. Peterborough came to me 
drenched, and wailing that he had never heard such language,—never 
dreamed of it. And to find himself the object of it!—and worse, to 
be unable to conscientiously defend himself! The pain to him was 
in the conscience,—which is like the spleen, a function whose uses are 
only to be understood in its derangement. He had eased his conscience 
to every question right out, and he rejoiced to me at the immense 
relief it gave him. Conscientiously he could not deny that he knew 
the squire’s objection to my being in my father’s society; and he had 
connived at it, ‘‘for reasons, my dearest Harry, I can justify to God 
and man, but not—I had to confess as much—not, I grieve to say, to 
your grandfather. I attempted to do justice to the amiable qualities of 
the absent. In a moment I was assailed with epithets that . . . and not 
a word is to be got in when he is so violent. One has to make up one’s 
mind to act Andromeda, and let him be the sea-monster, as somebody has 
said; I forget the exact origin of the remark.” 

The squire certainly had a whole ocean at command. I strung myself 
to pass through the same performance. To my astonishment I went 
unchallenged. Janet vehemently asserted that she had mollified the 
angry old man, who, however, was dark of visage, though his tongue 
kept silence. He was gruff over his wine-glass : the blandishments of his 
favourite did not brighten him. From his point of view he had been 
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treated vilely, and he was apparently inclined to nurse his rancour and 
keep my fortunes trembling in the balance. Under these circumstances it 
was impossible for me to despatch a letter to Ottilia, though I found that 
I could write one now, and I sat in my room writing all day,—most 
eloquent stuff it was. The shadow of misfortune restored the sense of my 
heroical situation, which my father had extinguished, and this unlocked 
the powers of speech. I wrote so admirably that my wretchedness could 
enjoy the fine millinery I decorated it in. Then to tear the noble com- 
position to pieces was a bitter gratification. Ottilia’s station repelled and 
attracted me mysteriously.’ I could not separate her from it, nor keep my 
love of her from the contentions into which it threw me. In vain I raved, 
‘¢ What is rank?” There was a magnet in it that could at least set me 
quivering and twisting, behaving like a man spell-bound, as madly as any 
hero of the ballads under a wizard’s charm. 

At last the squire relieved us. He fixed that side-cast cock’s eye of 
his on me, and said, ‘‘ Where’s your bankers’ book, sir?” 

I presumed that it was with my bankers, but did not suggest the pos- 
sibility that my father might have it in his custody; for he had a cheque- 
book of his own, and regulated our accounts. Why not? I thought, and 
flushed somewhat defiantly. The money was mine. 

“« Any objection to my seeing that book?” said the squire. 

*¢ None whatever, sir.” 

He nodded. I made it a point of honour to write for the book to be 
sent down to me immediately. 

The book arrived, and the squire handed it to me to break the cover, 
insisting, ‘‘ You’re sure you wouldn’t rather not have me look at it?” 

‘‘ Quite,” I replied. The question of money was to me perfectly 
unimportant. I did not see a glimpse of danger in his perusing the list 
of my expenses. 

‘‘ Cause I give you my word I know nothing about it now,” he said. 

I complimented him on his frank method of dealing, and told him to 
look at the book if he pleased, but with prudence sufficiently awake to 
check the declaration that I had not once looked at it myself. 

He opened it. We had just assembled in the hall where breakfast 
was laid during winter, before a huge wood fire. Janet had her teeth on 
her lower lip, watching tho old man’s face. I did not condescend to be 
curious; but when I turned my head to him he was pufling through thin 
hips, and then his mouth crumpled in a knob. He had seen sights. 

“* By George, I must have breakfast ’fore I go into this!’ he exclaimed, 
4nd stared as if he had come out of an oven. 

Dorothy Beltham reminded him that prayers had not been read. 

‘“‘ Prayers!’’ He was about to objurgate, but affirmatived her motion 
to ring the bell for the servants, and addressed Peterborough: ‘ You read 
"em abroad every morning ?” 

Peterborough’s conscience started off on its inevitable jog-trot at a 
touch of the whip, ‘‘ A—yes ; that is—oh, it was my office.” He had to 
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recollect with exactitude: ‘‘I should specify exceptions; there were 
intervals .. .” 

‘‘ Please, open your Bible,” the squire cut him short; ‘I don’t want 
a damned fine edge on everything.”’ 

Partly for an admonition to him, or in pure nervousness, Peterborough 
blew his nose monstrously: an unlucky note; nothing went well after it. 
‘A slight cold,” he murmured, and resumed the note, and threw himself 
maniacally into it. The unexpected figure of Captain Bulsted on tiptoe, 
wearing the ceremonial depressed air of intruders on these occasions, dis- 
tracted our attention for a moment. 

‘‘ Fresh from ship, William ?” the squire called out. 

The captain ejaculated a big word, to judge of it from the aperture, 
but it was mute as his footing on the carpet, and he sat and gazed 
devoutly towards Peterborough, who had waited to see him take his seat, 
and must now, in his hurry to perform his duty, sweep the peccant 
little red-bound book to the floor. ‘Here, I’ll have that,” said the 
squire. ‘Allow me, sir,’ said Peterborough; and they sprang into a 
collision. 

‘‘ Would you jump out of your pulpit to pick up an old woman’s 
umbrella ?” the squire asked him in anger, and muttered of requiring none 
of his clerical legerdemain with books of business. ‘Tears were in Peter- 
borough’s eyes. My aunt Dorothy’s eyes dwelt kindly on him to encourage 
him, but the man’s irritable nose was again his enemy. 

Captain Bulsted chanced to say in the musical voice of inquiry : 
‘* Prayers are not yet over, are they ?”’ 

‘No, nor never will be with a parson blowing his horn at this rate,” 
the squire rejoined. ‘‘ And mind you,’’ he said to Peterborough, after 
dismissing the servants, to whom my aunt Dorothy read the morning 
lessons apart, ‘I'd not have had this happen, sir, for money in lumps. 
I’ve always known I should hang the day when my house wasn’t blessed 
in the morning by prayer. So did my father, and his before him. 
Fiddle! sir, you can’t expect young people to wear decent faces when the 
parson’s hopping over the floor like a flea, and trumpeting as if the 
organ-pipe wouldn’t have the sermon at any price. You tried to juggle 
me out of this book here.”’ 

“‘ On my !— indeed, sir, no!’’ Peterborough proclaimed his innocence, 
and it was unlikely that the squire should have suspected him. 

Captain Bulsted had come to us for his wife, whom he had not found 
at home on his arrival last midnight. 

“God bless my soul,” said the squire, ‘‘ you don’t mean to tell me 
she’s gone off, William ?”’ 

“‘ Oh! dear, no, sir,” said the captain, ‘‘ she’s only cruising.” 

The squire recommended a draught of old ale. The captain accepted 
it. His comportment was cheerful in a sober fashion, notwithstanding 
the transparent perturbation of his spirit. He answered my aunt 
Dorothy’s questions relating to Julia simply and manfully, as became a 
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gallant seaman, cordially excusing his wife for not having been at home 
to welcome him, with the singular plea, based on his knowledge of the 
sex, that the nearer she knew him to be the less able was she to sit on 
her chair waiting like Patience. He drank his ale from the hands of 
Sillabin, our impassive new butler, who had succeeded Sewis, the squire 
told him, like a Whig Ministry the Tory; proof that things :were not 
improving. 

‘* I thought, sir, things were getting better,”’ said the captain. 

‘¢The damnedest mistake ever made, William. How about the Fall 
of Man, then? eh? You talk like a heathen Radical. It’s Scripture 
says we're going from better to worse, and that’s Tory doctrine. And 
stick to the good as long as you can! Why, William, you were a jolly 
bachelor once.” 

‘« Sir, and ma’am,”’ the captain bowed to Dorothy Beltham, ‘‘I have, 
thanks to you, never known happiness but in marriage, and all I want is 
my wife.” 

The squire fretted for Janet to depart. ‘I’m going, grandada,” she 
said. ‘You'll oblige me by not attending to any matter of business 
to-day. Give me that book of Harry’s to keep for you.” 

‘* How d’ye mean, my dear ?”’ 

‘¢ It’s bad work done on a Sunday, you know.” 

“$o itis. I'll lock up the book.” 

‘‘T have your word for that, grandada,”’ said Janet. 

The ladies retired, taking Peterborough with them. 

‘* Good-by to the frocks! and now, William, out with your troubles,” 
said the squire. 

The captain’s eyes were turned to the door my aunt Dorothy had 
passed through. 

«¢ You remember the old custom, sir!” 

“Ay, do I, William. Sorry for you, then; infernally sorry for you 
now, that Iam! But you’ve run your head into the halter.” 

‘IT love her, sir; I love her to distraction. Let any man on earth 
say she’s not an angel, I flatten him-dead as his lie. By the way, sir, I 
am bound in duty to inform you I am speaking of my wife.” 

‘To be sure you are, William, and a trim schooner-yacht she is.” 

‘¢ She’s off, sir; she’s off!” 

I thought it time to throw in a word. ‘‘ Captain Bulsted, I should 
hold any man but you accountable to me for hinting such things of my 
friend.” 

‘‘ Harry, your hand,’’’he cried, sparkling. 

‘“‘Hum ; his hand!” growled the squire. ‘His hand’s been pretty 
lively on the Continent, William. Here, look’at this book, William, and 
the bundle o’ cheques! No, I promised my girl. We'll go into it to- 
morrow, he and I, early. The fellow has shot away thousands and 
thousands—been gallivanting among his foreign duchesses and countesses. 
There’s a petticoat in that bank-book of his ; and more than one, I wager. 
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Now he’s for marrying a foreign princess—got himself in a tangle there, 
it seems.” 

“‘Mightily well done, Harry!” Captain Bulsted struck a terrific 
encomium on my shoulder, groaning, ‘‘ May she be true to you, my lad!” 

The squire asked him if he was going to church that morning. 

‘‘T go to my post, sir, by my fireside,” the captain replied ; nor could 
he be induced to leave his post vacant by the squire’s promise to him of a 
sermon from the new rector that would pickle his temper for a whole 
week’s wear and tear. He regretted extremely that he could not enjoy so 
excellent a trial of his patience, but he felt himself bound to go to his post 
and wait. 

I walked over to Bulsted with him, and heard on the way that it was 
Heriot who had called for her and driven her off. ‘‘ The man had been, 
I supposed,” Captain Bulsted said, ‘‘ deputed by some of you to fetch her 
over to Riversley. My servants mentioned his name. I thought it 
advisable not to trouble the ladies with it to-day.” He meditated. ‘TI 
hoped I should find her at the Grange in the morning, Harry. I slept on 
it, rather than startle the poor lamb in the night.” 

I offered him to accompany him at once to Heriot’s quarters. 

‘‘ What! and let my wife know I doubted her fidelity. My girl shall 
never accuse me of that.” 

As it turned out, Julia had been taken by Heriot on a visit to Lady 
Maria Higginson, the wife of the intrusive millionaire, who particularly 
desired to know her more intimately. Thoughtless Julia, accepting the 
impudent invitation without scruple, had allowed herself to be driven 
away without stating the place of her destination. She and Heriot were 
in the Higginsons’ pew at church. Hearing from Janet of her husband’s 
arrival, she rushed home, and there, instead of having to beg forgiveness, 
was summoned to grant pardon. Captain Bulsted had drawn eh on 
Squire Gregory’ s cellar to assist him in keeping his post. 

The pair appeared before us fondling ineffably next day, neither one 
of them capable of seeing that our domestic peace at the Grange was 
unseated. ‘‘ We're the two wretchedest creatures alive ; haven’t any of 
ye to spare a bit of sympathy for us?” Julia began. ‘‘ We’re like on a 
pitchfork. There’s William’s duty to his country, and there’s his affection 
for me, and they won’t go together, because Government, which is that 
horrid Admiralty, fears pitching and tossing for post-captains’ wives. 
And William away, I’m distracted, and the Admiralty’s hair’s on end if 
he stops. And, ‘deed, Miss Beltham, I’m not more than married to just 
half a husband.” 

The captain echoed her, “‘ Half! but happy liotigt for twenty whole 
ones, if you'll be satisfied, my duck.” 

Julia piteously entreated me, for my future wife’s sake, not to take 
service under Government. As for the Admiralty, she said, it had no 
characteristic but the abominable one that it hated a woman. The squire 
laid two or three moderately coarse traps for the voluble frank creature, 
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which she evaded with surprising neatness, showing herself more awake 
than one would have imagined her. Janet and I fancied she must have 
come with the intention to act uxorious husband and Irish wife for the 
distinct purpose of diverting the squire’s wrath from me, for he greatly 
delighted in the sight of merry wedded pairs. But they were as simple as 
possible in their display of happiness. It chanced that they came oppor- 
tunely. My bankers’ book had been the theme all the morning, and an 
astonishing one to me equally with my grandfather. Since our arrival in 
England, my father had drawn nine thousand pounds. The sums expended 
during our absence on the Continent reached the perplexing figures of 
forty-eight thousand. I knew it too likely, besides, that all debts were 
not paid. Self—self—self drew for thousands at a time ; sometimes, as 
the squire’s convulsive forefinger indicated, for many thousands within a 
week. It was incomprehensible to him until I, driven at bay by questions 
and insults, and perceiving that concealment could not long be practised, 
made a virtue of the situation by telling him (what he in fact must have 
seen) that my father possessed a cheque-book as well as I, and likewise 
drew upon the account. We had required the money; it was mine, and 
I had sold out Bank Stock and Consols,—which gave very poor interest, 
I remarked, cursorily—and had kept the money at my bankers’, to draw 
upon according to our necessities. I pitied the old man while speaking. 
His face was livid ; language died from his lips. He asked to have little 
things explained to him—the two cheque-books, for instance,—and what 
I thought of doing when this money was all gone: for he supposed I did 
not expect the same amount to hand every two years ; unless, he added, 
I had given him no more than a couple of years’ lease of life when I 
started for my tour. ‘‘ Then the money’s gone,” he summed up; and 
this was the signal for redemanding explanations. Had he not treated 
me fairly and frankly in handing over my own to me on the day of my 
majority ? Yes. 

‘¢ And like a fool, you think—eh ?” 

‘‘T have no such thought in my head, sir.” 

‘‘ You have been keeping that fellow in his profligacy, and you're keep- 
ing him now. Why, you're all but a beggar! .... Comes to my house, 
talks of his birth, carries off my daughter, makes her mad, lets her child 
grow up to lay hold of her money, and then grips him fast and pecks him, 
fleeces him! .... You're beggared—d’ye know that? He’s had the 
two years of you, and sucked you dry. What were you about? What 
were you doing? Did you have your head on? You shared cheque- 
books ? Good! . ... Thedevil in hell never found such a fool as you! 
You had your house full of your foreign bonyrobers—eh ? Out with it! 
How did you pass your time? Drunk and dancing ?”’ 

By such degrees my grandfather worked himself up to the pitch for 
his style of eloquence. I have given a faint specimen of it. When I 
took the liberty to consider that I had heard enough, he followed me out 
of the library into the hall, where Janet stood, In her presence he 
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charged the princess and her family with being a pack of greedy adven- 
turers, conspirators with ‘that fellow’ to plunder me; and for a proof 
of it, he quoted my words, that my father’s time had been spent in 
superintending the opening of a coal-mine on Prince Ernest's estate. 
“That fellow pretending to manage a coal-mine!” Could not a girl 
see it was a shuffle to hoodwink a greenhorn? And now he remem- 
bered it was Colonel Goodwin and his daughter who had told him of 
having seen ‘the fellow’ engaged in playing court-buffoon to a petty 
German prince, and performing his antics, cutting capers like a clown 
at a fair. 

‘‘ Shame !”’ said Janet. 

‘Hear her!” The squire turned to me. 

But she cried: ‘‘Oh! grandada, hear yourself! or don’t, but be 
silent. If Harry has offended you, speak like one gentleman to another. 
Don’t rob me of my love for you: I haven’t much besides that.” 

‘* No, because of a scoundrel and his young idiot ! ” 

Janet frowned in earnest, and said: ‘‘I don’t permit you to change 
the meaning of the words I speak.” 

He muttered a proverb of the stables. Reduced to behave temper- 
ately, he began the whole history of my bankers’ book anew—the same 
queries, the same explosions and imprecations. 

‘* Come for a walk with me, dear Harry,” said Janet. 

I declined to be protected in such a manner, absurdly on my dignity ; 
and the refusal, together possibly with some air of contemptuous inde- 
pendence in the tone of it, brought the squire toa climax, ‘‘ You won't 
go out and walk with her? ‘You shall go down on your knees to her 
and beg her to give you her arm for a walk. By God! you shall, now, 
here, on the spot, or off you go to your German princess, with your 
butler’s legacy, and nothing more from me but good-by and the door 
bolted. Now, down with you!” 

He expected me to descend. 

‘And if he did, he would never have my arm.” Janet’s eyes 
glittered hard on the squire. 

“‘ Before that rascal dies, my dear, he shall whine like a beggar out in 
the cold for the tips of your fingers!” 

‘‘ Not if he asks me first,” said Janet. 

This set him off again. He realized her prospective generosity, and 
contrasted it with my actual obtuseness. Janet changed her tactics. 
She assumed indifference. But she wanted experience, and a Heriot to 
help her in playing a part. She did it badly—overdid it; so that the 
old man, now imagining both of us to be against his scheme for uniting 
us, counted my iniquity as twofold. Her phrase, ‘“‘Harry and I will 
always be friends,” roused the loudest of his denunciations upon me, as 
though there never had been question of the princess, so inveterate was 
his mind’s grasp of its original designs. Friends! Would our being 
friends give him heirs by law to his estate and name ? And so forth. My 
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aunt Dorothy came to moderate his invectives. In her room the heavily- 
burdened little book of figures was produced, and the items read aloud ; 
and her task was to hear them without astonishment, but with a business- 
like desire to comprehend them accurately, a method that softened the 
squire’s outbursts by degrees. She threw out hasty running commen- 
taries: ‘“‘ Yes, that was for a yacht; ’’ and, ‘‘ They were living at the 
court of a prince;”’ such and such a sum was “large, but Harry knew 
his grandfather did not wish him to make a poor appearance.” 

«« Why, do you mean to swear to me, on your oath, Dorothy Beltham,”’ 
said the squire, amazed at the small amazement he created, “ you think 
these two fellows have been spending within the right margin? What’ll 
be women’s ideas next ?” 

“No,” she answered, demurely. ‘I think Harry has been extra- 
vagant, and has had his lesson. And surely it is better now than later ? 
But you are not making allowances for his situation as the betrothed of a 
princess.” 

‘‘ That’s what turns your head,” said he; and she allowed him to 
have the notion, and sneer at herself and her sex. 

‘‘How about this money drawn since he came home?” the squire 
persisted. 

My aunt Dorothy reddened. He struck his finger on the line marking 
the sum, repeating his demand; and at this moment Captain Bulsted 
and Julia arrived. The ladies manceuvred so that the captain and the 
squire were left alone together. Some time afterwards the captain sent out 
word that he begged his wife’s permission to stay to dinner at the Grange, 
and requested me to favour him by conducting his wife to Bulsted : proof, 
as Julia said, that the two were engaged in a pretty hot tussle. She was 
sure her William would not be the one to be beaten. I led her away, 
rather depressed by the automaton performance assigned to me; from 
which condition I awoke with a touch of horror to find myself paying her 
very warm compliments ; for she had been coquettish and charming to 
cheer me, and her voice was sweet. We reached a point in our conver- 
sation I know not where, but I must have spoken with some warmth. 
“‘ Then guess,” said she, “ what William is suffering for your sake now, 
Harry ;”’ that is, “‘ suffering in remaining away from me on your account :” 
and thus, in an instant, with a skill so intuitive as to be almost uncon- 
scious, she twirled me round to a right sense of my position, and set me 
reflecting, whether a love that clad me in such imperfect armour as to 
leave me penetrable to these feminine graces—a plump figure, swinging 
skirts, dewy dark eyelids, laughing red lips—eould indeed be absolute 
love. And if it was not love of the immortal kind, what was I? I looked 
back on the thought like the ship on its furrow through the waters, and 
saw every mortal perplexity, and death under. My love of Ottilia 
delusion ? Then life was delusion! I contemplated Julia in alarm, some- 
what in the light fair witches were looked on when the faggots were piled 
for them. The sense of her unholy attractions abased and mortified me ; 
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and it set me thinking on the strangeness of my disregard of Mdlle. Jenny 
Chassediane when in Germany, who was far sprightlier, if not prettier, 
and, as I remembered, had done me the favour to make discreet play with 
her eyelids in our encounters, and long eyes in passing. I caught myself 
regretting my coldness of that period; for which regrets I could have 
swung the scourge upon my miserable flesh. Ottilia’s features seemed 
dying out of my mind. ‘Poor darling Harry!” Julia sighed. ‘ And 
d’ye know, the sight of a young man far gone in love gives me the 
trembles ?’’ I rallied her concerning the ladder scene in my old school- 
days, and the tender things she had uttered to Heriot. She answered, 
‘‘Oh! I think I got them out of poets and chapters about love-making, or 
I felt it very much. And that’s what I miss in William; he can’t talk 
soft nice nonsense. I believe him, he would if he could, but he’s like a 
lion of the desert: not made for cookery. It’s a roar!” 

I rejoiced when we heard the roar. Captain Bulsted returned to take 
command of his ship not sooner than I wanted him, and told us of a fierce 
tussle with the squire. He had stuck to him all day, and up to 11 p.m. 
‘“‘ By George! Harry, he had to make humble excuses to dodge out of 
eyeshot a minute. Conquered him over the fourth bottle! And now all’s 
right. He'll see your dad. ‘Ina barn?’ says the squire. ‘Here’s to 
your better health, sir,’ I bowed to him; ‘ gentlemen don’t meet in 
barns ; none but mice and traps make appointments there.’ To shorten 
my story, my lad, I have arranged for the squire and your excellent 
progenitor to meet at Bulsted : we may end by bringing them over a bottle 
of old Greg’s best. ‘See the boy’s father,’ I kept on insisting. The 
point is, that this confounded book must be off your shoulders, my lad. 
A dirty dog may wash in a duck-pond. You see, Harry, the dear old 
squire may set up your account twenty times over, but he has a right to 
know how you twirl the coin. He says you don’t supply the information. 
I suggest to him that your father can, and will. So we get them into a 
room together. I'll be answerable for the rest. And now top your boom, 
and to bed here: off in the morning, and tug the big vessel into port here ! 
And, Harry, three cheers, and another bottle to crown the victory, if you’re 
the man for it?” 

Julia interposed a decided negative to the proposition; an ordinarily 
unlucky thing to do with bibulous husbands, and the captain looked 
uncomfortably checked ; but when he seemed to be collecting to assert 
himself, the humour of her remark, ‘‘ Now, no bravado, William,” 
disarmed him. 

‘‘ Bravado, my sweet chuck ?” 

‘‘ Won't another bottle be like flashing your sword after you’ve won 
the day ?”’ said she. 

He slung his arm round her, and sent a tremendous whisper into m 
ear— A perfect angel!” 

I started for London next day, more troubled esthetically regarding 
the effect produced on me by this order of perfect angels than practically 
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anxious about material affairs, though it is true that when I came into 
proximity with my father, the thought of his all but purely mechanical 
power of making money spin, fly, and vanish, like sparks from a fire- 
engine, awakened a serious disposition in me to bring our monetary partner- 
ship to some definite settlement. He was living in splendour, next door 
but one to the grand establishment he had driven me to from Dipwell in 
the old days, with Mrs. Waddy for his housekeeper once more, Alphonse 
for his cook. Not living on the same scale, however, the troubled woman 
said. She signified that it was now the whirlwind. I could not help 
smiling to see how proud she was of him, nevertheless, as of a god-like 
charioteer—in pace, at least. ‘Opera to-night,” she answered my 
inquiries for him, admonishing me by her tone that I ought not to be 
behindhand in knowing his regal rules and habits. Praising his gene- 
rosity, she informed me that he had spent one hundred pounds, and 
offered a reward of five times the sum, for the discovery of Mabel 
Sweetwinter. ‘Your papa never does things by halves, Mr. Harry!”’ 
Soon after she was whimpering, “Oh, will it last?’ Iwas shown into 
the room called ‘ The princess’s room,” a miracle of furniture, not likely 
to be occupied by her, I thought, the very magnificence of the apartment 
striking down hope in my heart like cold on a nerve. ‘‘ Your papa says 
the whole house is to be for you, Mr. Harry, when the happy day comes.” 
Could it possibly be that he had talked of the princess? I took a hasty 


meal and fortified myself with claret to have matters clear with him before 
the night was over. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 


I sez MY FATHER TAKING THE TIDE AND AM CARRIED 
ON IT MYSELF. 


Y father stood in the lobby of 
the Opera, holding a sort of 
open court, it appeared to 
me, for a cluster of gentle- 
men hung round him; and 
I had presently to bow to 
greetings which were rather 
of a kind to flatter me, lead- 
ing me to presume that he 
was respected as well as mar- 
velled at. The names of 
Mr. Serjeant Wedderburn, 
Mr. Jennings, Lord Alton, 
Sir Weeton Slater, Mr. 
Monterez Williams, Admiral 
Loftus, the Earl of Witling- 
ton, were among those which 
struck my ear, and struck me 
as good ones. I could not 
perceive anything of the air 

of cynical satellites in these gentlemen—on the contrary they were cordially 

deferential. I felt that he was encompassed by undoubted gentlemen, and 
my warmer feelings towards my father returned when I became sensible of 
the pleasant sway he held over the circle, both in speaking and listening. 

His sympathetic smile and semi-droop of attention ; his readiness, when 

occasion demanded it, to hit the key of the subject and help it on with the 
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My FarHeEr stoop UP AND BOWED, BAREHEADED. 
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right word ; his air of unobtrusive appreciation ; his sensibility to the 
moment when the run of conversation depended upon him—showed inimi- 
table art coming of natural genius; and he did not lose a shade of his 
superior manner the while. Mr. Serjeant Wedderburn, professionally 
voluble, a lively talker, brimming with anecdote, but too sparkling, too 
prompt, too full of personal relish of his point, threw my father’s urbane 
supremacy into marked relief; and so in another fashion did the Earl of 
Witlington, “a youth in the season of guffaws,” as Jorian DeWitt 
described him, whom a jest would seize by the throat, shaking his sapling 
frame. Jorian strolled up to us goutily. No efforts of my father’s would 
induce him to illustrate his fame for repartee, so it remained established. 
‘“‘ Very pretty waxwork,” he said to me of our English beauties swimming 
by. ‘Now, those women, young Richmond, if they were inflammable to 
the fiftieth degree, that is, if they had the fiftieth part of a Frenchwoman 
in them, would have canvassed society on the great man’s account long 
before this, and sent him to the top like a bubble. He wastes his time on 
them. That fat woman he’s bowing to is Viscountess Sedley, a porcine 
empress, widow of three, with a soupcon of bigamy to flavour them. 
She mounted from a grocer’s shop, I am told. Constitution has done 
everything for that woman. So it will everywhere—it beats the world ! 
Now he’s on all-fours to Lady Rachel Stokes—our pure aristocracy ; she 
walks as if she were going through a doorway, and couldn’t risk an 
eyelid. I'd like to see her tempting St. Anthony. That’s little Wreck- 
ham’s wife: she’s had as many adventures as Gil Blas before he entered 
the Duke of Lerma’s service.” He reviewed several ladies, certainly not 
very witty when malignant, as I remembered my father to have said of 
him. ‘The style of your Englishwoman is to keep the nose exactly at 
one elevation, to show you're born to it. They daren’t run a gamut, 
these women. These English women are a fiction! The model of them 
is the nursery-miss, but they’re like the names of true lovers cut on the 
bark of a tree—awfully stiff and longitudinal with the advance of time. 
We've our Lady Jezebels, my boy! They're in the pay of the bishops, or 
the police, to make vice hideous. The rest do the same for virtue, and 
get their pay for it somewhere, I don’t doubt; perhaps from the news- 
papers, to keep up the fiction. I tell you, these Englishwomen have 
either no life at all in them, or they’re nothing but animal life. ’Gad, 
how they dizen themselves! They’ve no other use for their fingers. 
The wealth of this country’s frightful!” 

Jorian seemed annoyed that he could not excite me to defend my 
countrywomen; but I had begun to see that there was no necessity for 
the sanguine to encounter the bilious on their behalf, and was myself 
inclined to be critical. Besides, I was engaged in watching my father, 
whose bearing towards the ladies he accosted did not dissatisfy my critical 
taste, though I had repeated fears of seeing him overdo it. He summoned 
me to an introduction to the Countess Szezedy, a merry little Hungarian 
dame. 
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** So,” said she at once, speaking German, “ you are to marry the 
romantic head, the Princess Ottilia of Eppenwelzen! I know her well. 
I have met her in Vienna. Schéne Seele and bas bleu! It’s just those 
that are won with a duel.’ I know Prince Otto too.”” She prattled away, 
and asked me whether the marriage was to take place in the summer. I 
was too astounded to answer. 

‘‘ No date is yet fixed,” my father struck in. 

‘¢ Tt’s the talk of London,’ she said. 

Before I could demand explanations of my father with regard to this 
terrible rumour involving Ottilia, I found myself in the box of the City 
widow, Lady Sampleman, a grievous person, of the complexion of the 
autumnal bramble-leaf, whose first words were: ‘‘ Ah! the young suitor! 
And how is our German princess ?’’ I had to reply that the theme was 
more of German princes than princesses in England. ‘Oh! but,’ said 
she, ‘‘ you are having a—shall I call it—national revenge on them? ‘I 
will take one of your princesses,’ says you; and as soon as said done! 
I’m dying for a sight of her portrait. Captain DeWitt declares her 
heavenly—I mean, he says she is fair and nice, quite a lady—that of 
course! And never mind her not being rich. Yow ean do the decoration 
to the match. H’m,” she perused my features; ‘pale! Lovelorn ? 
Excuse an old friend of your father’s. One of his very oldest, I'd say, 
if it didn’t impugn. As such, proud of your alliance. Iam. I speak of 
it everywhere—everywhere.” 

Here she dramatized her circulation of the gossip. ‘‘‘ Have you heard 
the news?’ ‘No! what?’ ‘Fitz-George’s son marries a princess of 
the German realm.’ ‘Indeed!’ ‘True as gospel.’ ‘And how soon ?’ 
‘In a month; and now you will see the dear neglected man command the 
Court. wis “217 

I looked at my father: I felt stifling with confusion and rage. He 
leant over to her, imparting some ecstatic news about a great lady having 
determined to call on her to regulate the affairs of an approaching grand 
ball, and under cover of this we escaped. 

“Tf it were not,’”’ said he, ‘‘ for the Chassediane—you are aware, 
Richie, poor Jorian is lost to her ?—he has fallen at her quicksilver feet. 
She is now in London. Half the poor fellow’s income expended in 
bouquets! Her portrait, in the character of the widow Lefourbe, has 
become a part of his dressing apparatus ; he shaves fronting her play-bill. 
His first real affaire de coeur, and he is forty-five! So he is taken in the 
stomach. That is why love is such a dangerous malady for middle-age. 
As I said, but for Jenny Chassediane, our Sampleman would be the 
fortune for Jorian. I have hinted it on both sides. Women, Richie, 
are cleverer than the illustrious Lord Nelson in not seeing what their 
inclinations decline to see, and Jorian would do me any service in the 
world except that one. You are restless, my son ?” 

I begged permission to quit the house, and wait for him outside. He, 
in return, begged me most urgently to allow myself to be introduced to 
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Lady Edbury, the stepmother of Lord Destrier, now Marquis of Edbury ; 
and, using conversational pressure, he adjured me not to slight this lady, 
adding, with more significance than the words conveyed, ‘‘I am taking 
the tide, Richie.” The tide took me, and I bowed to a lady of impres- 
sive languor, pale and young, with pleasant manners, showing her character 
in outline, like a glove on the hand, but little of its quality. She accused 
my father of coming direct from ‘that person’s’ box. He replied that 
he never forsook old friends. ‘‘You should,’ was her rejoinder. It 
suggested to me an image of one of the sister Fates cutting a thread. 

My heart sank when, from Lady Edbury too, I heard the allusion to 
Germany and its princess. ‘‘ Some one told me she was dark?” 

‘‘ Blonde,”’ my father corrected the report. 

Lady Edbury ‘‘ thought it singular for a German woman of the Blood 
to be a brunette. They had not much dark mixture among them, par- 
ticularly in the north. Her name? She had forgotten the name of the 
princess.” 

My father repeated: ‘The Princess Oitilia, Princess of Eppenwelzen- 
Sarkeld.” 

‘‘ Brunette, you say ?”’ 

‘‘ The purest blonde.” 

“* A complexion ? ” 

‘¢ A complexion to dazzle the righteous !” 

Lady Edbury threw a flying glance in a mirror: ‘‘The unrighteous 
you leave to us then?” 

They bandied the weariful shuttlecock of gallantry. I bowed and 
fled. My excuse was that I had seen Anna Penrhys in an upper tier of 
boxes, and I made my way to her, doubting how I should be welcomed. 
“The happy woman is a German princess, we hear!” she set me 
shivering. Her welcome was perfectly unreserved and friendly. She 
asked the name of the lady whose box I had quitted, and after bending 
her opera-glass on it for a moment, said with a certain air of satisfaction : 
‘‘ She is young;” which led me to guess that Lady Edbury was reputed 
to be Anna’s successor; but why the latter should be flattered by the 
former’s youth was one of the mysteries for me then. Her aunt was 
awakened from sleep by the mention of my name. ‘‘Is the man here?” 
she exclaimed, starting. Anna smiled, and talked to me of my father, 
saying that she was glad to see me at his right hand, for he had a hard 
battle to fight. She spoke of him with affectionate interest in his for- 
tunes; no better proof of his generosity as well as hers could have been 
given me. I promised her heartily I would not be guilty of letting our 
intimacy drop, and handed the ladies down to the crush-room, where I 
saw my father leading Lady Edbury to her carriage, much observed. 
Destrier, the young marquis, coming in to meet the procession from other 
haunts, linked his arm to his friend Witlington’s, and said something in 
my hearing of old ‘Duke Fitz;’ which provoked, I fancied, signs of 
amusement equivalent to tittering in a small ring of the select assembly. 
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Lady Sampleman’s carriage was called. ‘‘ Another victim,” said a voice. 
Anna Penrhys walked straight out to find her footman and carriage for 
herself. 

I stood alono in the street, wondering, fretting, filled with a variety 
of ugly sensations, when my father joined me humming an air of the 
opera. ‘*I was looking for Jorian, Richie. He had our Sampleman 
under his charge. He is off to the Chassediane. Well! And well, 
Richie, you could not bear the absence from your dada? You find me 
in full sail on the tide. I am at home, if our fortunes demand it, ina 
little German principality, but there is,” he threw out his chest, ‘a 
breadth in London: nowhere else do I breathe with absolute freedom— 
80 largely: and this is my battlefield. By the way, Lady Edbury accounts 
you complete; which is no more to say than that she is a woman of 
taste. The instance: she positively would not notice that you wear a 
dress-coat of a foreign cut. Correct it to-morrow; my tailor shall wait 
on you. I meant to point out to you that when a London woman has 
not taken note of that, the face and the man have made the right impres- 
sion on her. Richie, dear boy, how shall I speak the delight I have in 
seeing you! My arm in yours, old Richie! strolling home from the 
fashion: this seems to me what I dreamt of! All in sound health at 
the Grange? She too, the best of women ?”’ 

“‘T have come on very particular business,” I interposed briefly. 

He replied, ‘‘I am alive to you, Richie; speak.” 

‘The squire has seen my bankers’ book. He thinks I’ve been 
drawing rather wildly: nc doubt he’s right. He wants some sort of 
explanation. He consents to an interview with you. I have come to 
ask you to go down to him, sir.” 

‘« To-morrow morning, without an hour’s delay, my dear boy. Very 
agreeable will be the sight of old Riversley. And in the daylight!” 

‘“‘He prefers to meet you at Bulsted. Captain Bulsted offers his 
house for the purpose. I have to warn you, sir, that we stand in a very 
exceptional position. The squire insists upon having a full account of 
the money rendered to him.” 

‘“‘T invite him to London, Richie. I refer him to Dettermain and 
Newson. I request him to compute the value of a princess.” 

‘* You are aware that he will not come to your invitation.” 

‘‘ Tell me, then, how is he to understand what I have established by 
the expenditure, my son? I refer him to Dettermain and Newson.” 

‘‘ But you must know that he sets his face against legal proceedings 
involving exposure.” 

‘But surely, Richie, exposure is the very thing we court. The 
innocent, the unjustly treated, court it. We would be talked about; you 
shall hear of us! And into the bargain an hereditary princess. Upon 
my faith, Mr. Beltham, I think you have mighty little to complain of.” 

My temper was beginning to chafe at the curb. ‘‘As regards any 
feeling about the money, personally, sir, you know I have none. But I 
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must speak of one thing. I have heard to-night, I confess with as much 
astonishment as grief, the name ... Icould not have guessed that I 
should hear the princess’s name associated with mine, and quite openly.” 

‘* As a matter of course.” He nodded, and struck out a hand in wavy 
motion. 

‘‘ Well, sir, if you can’t feel for her or her family, be good enough to 
think of me, and remember that I object to it.” 

“For you all,” said he, buoyantly; ‘‘I feel for you all, and I will 
act for you all. I bring the princess to your arms, my dear boy. You 
have written me word that the squire gives her a royal dowry—have you 
not ? My combinations permit of no escape to any one of you. Nay, 
tis done. I think for you, I feel for you, I act for you. By heaven, 
you shall be happy! Sigh, Richie, sigh; your destiny is now entrusted 
to me!” 

‘‘I dare say I’m wasting my breath, sir, but I protest against false 
pretences. You know well that you have made use of the princess’s 
name for your own purposes.” 

‘‘ Most indubitably, Richie, I have; and are they not yours? I must 
have social authority to succeed in our main enterprise. Possibly the 
princess’s name serves for a temporary chandelier to cast light on us. 
She belongs to us. For her sake we are bringing the house she enters 
into order. Thus, Richie, I could tell Mr. Beltham: you and he supply 
the money, the princess the name, and I the energy, the skilfulness, and 
the estimable cause. I pay the princess for the use of her name with 
the dowry, which is royal ; I pay you with the princess, who is royal too ; 
and I, Richie, am paid by your happiness most royally. Together, it is 
past contest that we win.—Here, my little one,” he said to a woman, and 
dropped a piece of gold into her hand, “on condition that you go straight 
home.’ The woman thanked him and promised.—‘‘ As I was observing, 
we are in the very tide of success. Curious! I have a slight inclination 
to melancholy. Success, quotha? Why, hundreds before us have paced 
the identical way homeward at night under these lamps between the 
mansions and the park. The bare thought makes them resemble a double 
line of undertakers. The tomb is down there at the end of them—costly 
or not. At the age of four, on my birthday, I was informed that my 
mother lay dead in her bed. I remember to this day my astonishment at 
her not moving. ‘Her heart is broken,’ my old nurse said. To me she 
appeared intact. Her sister took possession of me, and of her papers, 
and the wedding-ring—now in the custody of Dettermain and Newson— 
together with the portraits of both my parents; and she, poor soul, to 
sustain me, as I verily believe—she had a great idea of my never asking 
unprofitably for anything in life—bartered the most corroborative of the 
testificatory documents, which would now make the establishment of my 
ease a comparatively light task. Have I never spoken to you of my boy- 
hood? My maternal uncle was a singing-master and master of elocution. 
I am indebted to him for the cultivation of my voice. He taught me an 
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effective delivery of my sentences. The English of a book of his called 
The Speaker is still to my mind a model of elegance. Remittances of 
money came to him from an unknown quarter ; and, with a break or two, 
have come ever since up to this period. My old nurse—heaven bless 
her !—resumed the occupation of washing. I have stood by her tub, 
Richie, blowing bubbles and listening to her prophecies of my exalted 
furtune for hours. On my honour, I doubt, I seriously doubt, if I have 
ever been happier. I depend just now—I have to avow it to you—slightly 
upon stimulants ... of a perfectly innocuous character. Mrs. Waddy will 
allow me a pint of champagne. The truth is, Richie—you see these two 
or three poor pensioners of mine, honi soit qui mal y pense—my mother 
has had hard names thrown at her. The stones of these streets cry 
out to me to have her vindicated. JI am not tired; but I want 
my wine.” 

He repeated several times before he reached his house-door that he 
wanted his wine, in a manner to be almost alarming. His unwonted 
effort of memory, the singular pictures of him which it had flashed before 
me, and a sort of impatient compassion, made. me forget my wrath. I 
saw him take his restorative at one draught. He lay down on a sofa, and 
his valet drew his boots off and threw a cloak over him. Lying there, he 
wished me gaily good-night. Mrs. Waddy told me that he had adopted 
this system of sleeping for the last month. ‘‘ Bless you, as many people 
call on him at night now as in the day,” she said ; and I was induced to 
suppose he had some connection with the Press. She had implicit faith 
in his powers of constitution, and would affirm that he had been the death 
of dozens whom the attraction had duped to imitate his habits. ‘‘ He is 
now a Field-Marshal on his campaign.” She betrayed a twinkle of humour. 
He must himself have favoured her with that remark. The report of the 
house-door frequently shutting in the night suggested the passage of his 
aides-de-camp. 

Early in the morning, I found him pacing through the open doors of 
the dining-room and the library, dictating to a secretary at a desk, now 
and then tossing a word to Dettermain and Newson’s chief clerk. The 
floor was strewn with journals. He wore Hessian boots; a voluminous 
black cloak hung loosely from his shoulders. 

‘‘T am just settling the evening papers,” he said, after greeting me, 
with a show of formality in his warmth; and immediately added, ‘‘ That 
will do, Mr. Jopson. Put in a note—‘ Mr. Harry Lepel Richmond of 
Riversley and Twn-y-glas, my son, takes no step to official distinction in 
his native land save through the ordinary Parliamentary channels.’ Your 
pardon, Richie; presently. I am replying to a morning paper.” 

‘‘ What's this? Why print my name ?”’ I cried. 

‘‘ Merely the correction of an error. I have to insist, my dear boy, 
that you claim no privileges: you are apart from them. Mr. Jopson, I 
beseech you, not a minute's delay in delivering that. Fetch me from the 
printer's my pamphlet this afternoon. Mr. Jacobs, my compliments to 
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Dettermain and Newson: I request them to open proceedings instanter, 
and let the world know of it. Good-morning, gentlemen.”’ 

And now, turning to me, my father fenced me with the whole weight 
of his sententious volubility, which was the force of a river. Why did 
my name appear in the papers? Because Iwashis son. But he assured 
me that he carefully separated me from public companionship with his 
fortunes, and placed me on the side of my grandfather, as a plain 
gentleman of England, the heir of the most colossal wealth possibly in 
the country. 

‘‘T dis-sociate you from me, Richie, do you see? I cause it to be 
declared that you need, on no account, lean on me. Jopson will bring 
you my pamphlet—my Declaration of Rights—to peruse. In the Press, 
in Literature, at Law, and on social ground, I meet the enemy, and I elaim 
my own; by heaven, I do! And I will down to the squire for a distrac- 
tion, if you esteem it necessary, certainly. Half-a-dozen words to him. 
Why, do you maintain him to be insensible to a title for you? No, no. 
And ask my friends. I refer him to any dozen of my friends to convince 
him I have the prize almost in my possession. Why, dear boy, I have 
witnesses, living witnesses, to the ceremony. Am I, tell me, to be deprived 
of money now, once again, for the eleventh time? Oh! And put aside 
my duty to you, I protest I am bound in duty to her who bore me— 
you have seen her miniature: how lovely that dear woman was! how 
gentle !—bound in duty to her to clear her good name. This does not 
affect you... .” 

** Oh, but it does,” he allowed me to plead. 

‘* Ay, through your love for your dada.” 

He shook me by both hands. I was touched with pity, and at the 
same time in doubt whether it was not an actor that swayed me; for I 
was discontented, and could not speak my discontent; I was overborne, 
overflowed. His evasion of the matter of my objections relating to the 
princess I felt to be a palpable piece of artfulness, but I had to acknow- 
ledge to myself that I knew what his argument would be, and how over- 
whelmingly his defence of it would spring forth. My cowardice shrank 
from provoking a recurrence to the theme. In fact, I submitted con- 
sciously to his masterful fluency and emotional power, and so I was 
carried on the tide with him, remaining in London several days to witness 
that I was not the only one. My father, admitting that money served him 
in his conquest of society, and defying any other man to do as much with 
it as he did, replied to a desperate insinuation of mine, ‘“‘ This money I 
spend, I am actually putting out to interest as much as, or more than, 
your grandad.” He murmured confidentially, ‘“‘I have alarmed the 
Government. Indeed, I have warrant for saying Iam in communication 
with its agents. They are bribing me; they are positively bribing me, 
Richie. I receive my stipend annually. They are mighty discreet. So am 
I. ButI push them hard. I take what they offer: I renounce none of 
my claims.” 
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Janet wrote that it would be prudent for me to return. 

‘*T am prepared,” my father said. ‘‘I have only to meet Mr. Beltham 
in a room—I stipulate that it shall be between square walls—to win him. 
The squire to back us, Richie, we have command of the entire world. 
His wealth, and my good cause, and your illustrious union—by the way, 
it is announced definitively in this morning’s paper.” 

Dismayed, I asked what was announced. 

‘“‘ Read,” said he. ‘ This will be something to hand to Mr. Beltham 
at our meeting. I might trace it to one of the embassies, Imperial or 
Royal. No matter—there it is.”’ 

I read a paragraph in which Ottilia’s name and titles were set down ; 
then followed mine and my wealthy heirship, and—woe was me in the 
perusing of it!—a roundabout vindication of me as one not likely to be 
ranked as the first of English commoners who had gained the hand of an 
hereditary foreign princess, though it was undoubtedly in the light of a 
commoner that I was most open to the congratulations of my countrymen 
upon my unparalleled felicity. A display of historical erudition cited the 
noble inferiors by birth who had caught princesses to their arms—Charles, 
Humphrey, William, John. Unto this list a later Harry ! 

The paragraph closed by fixing the nuptials to take place before the 
end of the season. 

T looked at my father to try a struggle with him. The whole man was 
efflorescent. 

‘Can't it be stopped ?”’ I implored him. 

He signified the impossibility in a burst of gesticulations, motions of 
the mouth, smiling frowns; various patterns of an absolute negative 
beating down opposition. 

‘‘ Things printed can never be stopped, Richie. Our Jorian compares 
them to babies baptized. They have a soul from that moment, and go on 
for ever !—an admirable word of Jorian’s. Anda word to you, Richie. 
Will you swear to me by the veracity of your lover’s heart, that paragraph 
affords you no satisfaction? He cannot swear it!’ my father exclaimed, 
seeing me swing my shoulder round, and he made me feel that it would 
have been a false oath if I had sworn it. But I could have sworn that I 
had rather we two were at the bottom of the sea than that it should come 
under the princess's eyes. Iread it again. It wasin print. It looked 
like reality. It was at least the realization of my dream. But this played 
traitor and accused me of being crowned with no more than a dream, 
The sole practical thing I could do was to insist on our starting for 
Riversley immediately, to inake sure of my own position. ‘ Name your 
hour, Richie,’ my father said confidently: and we waited. 

A rather plainer view of my father’s position, as I inclined to think, 
was afforded to me one morning at his breakfast-table, by a conversation 
between him and Jorian DeWitt, who brought me a twisted pink note 
from Malle. Chassediane, the which he delivered with the air of a dag 
made to disgorge a bone, and he was very cool to me indeed. The 
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cutlets of Alphonse were subjected to snappish criticism. ‘‘I assume,” 
he said, ‘‘ the fellow knew I was coming ? ”’ 

“He saw it in my handwriting of yesterday,” replied my father. 
“* But be just to him, acknowledge that he is one of the few that perform 
their daily duties with a tender conscience.” 

‘This English climate has bedevilled the fellow! He peppers his 
dishes like a mongrel Indian reared on mangoes.” 

‘Ring him up, ring him up, Jorian. All I beg of you is not to 
disgust him with life, for he quits any service in the world to come to me, 
and, in fact, he suits me.”’ 

“‘ Exactly so: you spoil him.” 

My father shrugged. ‘‘The state of the case is that your stomach 
is growing delicate, friend Jorian.” 

‘‘ The actual state of the case being, that my palate was never keener, 
and consequently my stomach knows its business.” 

‘“‘ You should have tried the cold turbot with oil and capers.”’ 

‘Your man had better stick to buttered eggs, in my opinion.” 

‘“‘ Say, porridge!” 

‘*No, I'll be hanged if I think he’s equal to a bowl of porridge.” 

‘‘ Caréme might have confessed to the same !”’ 

“ With this difference,” cried Jorian in a heat, “that he would 
never have allowed the thought of any of your barbarous messes to occur 
toa man at table. Let me tell you, Roy, you astonish me: up till now 
I have never known you guilty of the bad taste of defending a bad dish on 
your own board.” 

‘‘ Then you will the more readily pardon me, Jorian.”’ 

‘*Oh, I pardon you,” Jorian sneered, tripped to the carpet by such 
ignoble mildness. ‘‘A breakfast is no great loss.” 

My father assured him he would have a serious conversation with 
Alphonse, for whom he apologized by saying that Alphonse had not, 
to his knowledge, served as hospital cook anywhere, and was therefore 
quite possibly not sufficiently solicitous for appetites and digestions of 
invalids. 

Jorian threw back his head as though to discharge a spiteful sarcasm 
with good aim; but turning to me, said, ‘‘ Harry, the thing must be 
done; your father must marry. Notoriety is the season for a pick and 
choice of the wealthiest and the loveliest. I refuse to act the part of 
warming-pan any longer; I refuse point blank. It’s not a personal 
feeling on my part ; my advice is that of a disinterested friend, and I tell 
you candidly, Roy, set aside the absurd exhibition of my dancing attend- 
ance on that last rose of Guildhall,—egad, the alderman went like summer, 
and left us the very picture of a fruity autumn,—I say you can’t keep 
her hanging on the tree of fond expectation for ever. She'll drop.” 

‘‘ Catch her, Jorian; you are on guard.” 

‘“‘ Upwards of three hundred-thousand, if a penny, Roy Richmond ! 
Who? 1? Iam not a fortune-hunter.” 
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‘“‘Nor am I, friend Jorian.” 

‘No, it’s because you’re not thorough: you'll fall between the 
stools.” 

My father remarked that he should visit this upon Mr. Alphonse. 

‘“‘ You shook off that fine Welsh girl, and she was in your hand—the 
act of a madman!”’ Jorian continued. ‘‘ You're getting older: the day 
will come when you're a flat excitement. You know the first Lady Edbury 
spoilt one of your best chances when you had the market. Now you're 
trifling with the second. She’s the head of the Light Brigade, but you 
might fix her down, if she’s not too much in debt. You're not at the end 
of your run, I dare say. Only, my good Roy, let me tell you, in life you 
roustn’t wait for the prize of the-race till you touch the goal—if you 
prefer metaphor. You generally come forward about every seven years or 
so. Add on another seven, and women’ll begin to think. You can’t beat 
Time, mon Roy.” 

‘‘ So,”’ said my father, ‘I touch the goal, and women begin to think, 
and I can’t beat time to them. Jorian, your mind is in a state of confu- 
sion. I do not marry.” 

‘‘ Then, Roy Richmond, hear what a friend says. . . . 

‘¢T do not marry, Jorian, and you know my reasons.” 

‘‘ Sentiments ! ”’ 

‘« They are a part of my life.” 

‘¢ Just as I remarked, you are not thorough. You have genius and 
courage out of proportion, and you are a dead failure, Roy; because, no 
sooner have you got all Covent Garden before you for the fourth or fifth 
time, than in go your hands into your pockets, and you say—No, there’s 
an apple I can’t have, so I'll none of these; and, by the way, the apple 
must be tolerably withered by this time. And you know perfectly well, 
(for you don't lack common sense at a shaking, Roy Richmond,) that 
you're guilty of simple madness in refusing to make the best of your 
situation. You haven’t to be taught what money means. With money 
—and a wife to take care of it, mind you—you are pre-eminently the man 
for which you want to be recognized. Without it—Harry’ll excuse me, 
I must speak plainly—you’re a sort of a spectacle of a bob-cherry, down 
on your luck, up on your luck, and getting dead stale and never bitten; a 
familiar curiosity!’’ Jorian added, ‘“‘Oh, by Jingo! it’s not nice to 
think of.” 

My father said: ‘‘ Harry, I am sure, will excuse you for talking, in 
your extreme friendliness, of matters that he and I have not—and they 
interest us deeply—yet thought fit to discuss. And you may take my word 
for it, Jorian, that I will give Alphonse his medical dose. I am quite of 
your opinion that the kings of cooks require it occasionally. Harry will 
inform us of Mdlle. Chassediane’s commands.” 

The contents of the letter permitted me to read it aloud. She desired 
to know how she could be amused on the Sunday. 

‘* We will undertake it,” said my father. ‘I depute the arrange- 
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ments to you, Jorian. Respect the prejudices, and avoid collisions, that 
is all.” 

Captain DeWitt became, by convenient stages, cheerful, after the pink 
slip of paper had been made common property, and from a seriously- 
advising friend, in his state of spite, relapsed to the idle and shadow-like 
associate, when pleased. I had to thank him for the gift of fresh percep- 
tions. Surely it would be as well if my father could get a woman of fortune 
to take care of him ! 

We had at my request a consultation with Dettermain and Newson 
on the eve of the journey to Riversley, Temple and Jorian DeWitt 
assisting. Strange documentary evidence was unfolded and compared 
with the date of a royal decree: affidavits of persons now dead; a 
ring, the ring; fans, and lace, and handkerchiefs with notable initials ; 
jewelry stamped ‘To the Divine Anastasia’ from an adoring Christian 
name; old brown letters that shrieked ‘wife’ when ‘charmer’ seemed 
to have palled; oaths of fidelity ran through them like bass notes. Jorian 
held up the discoloured sheets of ancient paper, saying: ‘‘ Here you 
behold the mummy of the villain Love!” Such love as it was—the 
love of the privileged butcher for the lamb. The burden of the letters, put 
in epigram, was rattlesnake and bird. A narrative of Anastasia’s sister, 
Elizabeth, signed and sealed, with names of witnesses appended, related 
in brief bald English the history of the events which had killed her. It 
warmed pathetically when dwelling on the writer’s necessity to part with 
letters and papers of greater moment that she might be enabled to sustain 
and educate her sister’s child. She named the certificate ; she swore to 
the tampering with witnesses. The number and exact indication of the 
house where the ceremony took place was stated—a house in Soho ;—the 
date was given, and the incident on that night of the rape of the beautiful 
Miss Armett by mad Lord Beaumaris at the theatre doors, aided by masked 
ruffians, after Anastasia’s performance of Zamira. 

‘‘There are witnesses I know to be still living, Mr. Temple,” my 
father said, seeing the young student-at-law silent and observant. ‘‘ One 
of them I have under my hand; I feed him. Listen to this.” 

He read two or three insufferable sentences from one of the love- 
epistles, and broke down. I was ushered aside by a member of the firm 
to inspect an instrument prepared to bind me as surety for the costs of 
the appeal. Isigned it. We quitted the attorneys’ office convinced (I 
speak of Temple and myself) that we had seen the shadow of something. 





CHAPTER XL. 


My FaruHer’s MEETING WITH MY GRANDFATHER. 
My father’s pleasure on the day of our journey to Bulsted was to drive 
me out of London on a lofty open chariot, with which he made the 
cireuit of the fashionable districts, and caused innumerable heads to 
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turn. I would have preferred to go the way of other men, to be un- 
noticed, but I was subject to an occasional glowing of undefined satis- 
faction in the observance of the universally acknowledged harmony 
existing between his pretensions, his tastes and habits, and his person. 
He contrived by I know not what persuasiveness and simplicity of 
manner and speech to banish from me the idea that he was engaged 
in playing a high stake; and though I knew it, and he more than 
once admitted it, there was an ease and mastery about him that 
afforded me some degree of positive comfort still. I was still most 
securely attached to his fortunes. Supposing the ghost of dead Hector 
to have hung over his body when the inflamed son of Peleus whirled 
him at his chariot wheels round Troy, he would, with his natural 
passions sobered by Erebus, have had some of my reflections upon force 
and fate, and my partial sense of exhilaration in the tremendous speed of 
the course during the whole of the period my father termed his Grand 
Parade. I showed just such acquiescence or resistance as were super- 
induced by the variations of the ground. Otherwise I was spell-bound ; 
and beyond interdicting any further public mention of my name or the 
princess's, I did nothing to thwart him. It would have been no light 
matter. 

We struck a station at a point half-way down to Bulsted, and found 
little Kiomi there, thunder in her brows, carrying a bundle, and purchasing 
a railway-ticket, not to travel in our direction. She gave me the singular 
answer that she could not tell me where her people were; nor would she 
tell me whither she was going, alone, and by rail. I chanced to speak of 
Heriot. One of her sheet-lightning flashes shot out. ‘‘ He won’t be at 
Bulsted,”’ she said, as if that had a significance. I let her know we were 
invited to Bulsted. ‘‘Oh, she’s at home;” Kiomi blinked, and her 
features twitched like whipcord. The reply came quick and keen to my 
thought. I suspected a mishap to one or the other of my friends, little 
guessing which one claimed my sympathy. My father desired her to 
enlighten him upon his fortune at an extreme corner of the station, where 
martins flew into sand-holes, which was his device to set her up in money 
for her journey. After we had seen her off, he spoke of her, and puffed, 
remarking that he had his fears; but he did not specify them. I saw 
that she was possessed by some one of her furies. That girl's face had 
the art of making me forget beautiful women, and what beauty was, by 
comparison. 

It happened that the squire came across us as we were rounding the 
slope of larch and fir plantation near a part of the Riversley hollows, 
leading to the upper heath-land, where, behind a semicircle of birches, 
Bulsted lay. He was on horseback, and called hoarsely to the captain's 
coachman, who was driving us, to pull up. ‘‘ Here, Harry,” he sung out 
to me, in the same rough voice, ‘‘ I don’t see why we should bother Captain 
William. It’s a bit of business, not pleasure. I’ve got the book in my 
pocket. You ask—is it convenient to step into my bailiff’s cottage hard 
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by, and run through it? Ten minutes ’ll tell me all I want to know. I 
want it done with. Ask.” 

My father stood up and bowed, bareheaded. 

My grandfather struck his hat and bobbed. 

‘‘ Mr. Beltham, I trust I see you well.” 

“ Better, sir, when I’ve got rid of a damned unpleasant bit o’ 
business.”’ 

‘I offer you my hearty assistance.” 

‘‘Do you? Then step down and come into my bailiff’s.’ 

‘¢T come, sir.” 

My father alighted from the carriage. The squire cast his gouty leg 
to be quit of his horse, but not in time to check my father’s advances and 
ejaculations of condolence.” 

‘Gout, Mr. Beltham, is a little too much a proof to us of a long line 
of ancestry.” 

His hand and arm were raised in the form of a splint to support the 
squire, who glared back over his cheek-bone, horrified that he could not 
escape the contact, and in too great pain from arthritic throes to protest : 
he resembled a burglar surprised by justice. ‘*‘ What infernal nonsense 
. . « fellow talking now?” I heard him mutter between his hoppings and 
dancings, with one foot in the stirrup and a toe to earth, the enemy at his 
heel, and his inclination half bent upon swinging to the saddle again. I 
went to relieve him. ‘“ Damn! .. . Oh, it’s you,’’ said he, 

The squire directed Uberly, his groom, to walk his horse up and down 
the turf fronting young Tom Eckerthy’s cottage, and me to remain where 
I was; then hobbled up to the door, followed at a leisurely march by my 
father. The door opened. My father swept the old man in before him, 
with a bow and flourish that admitted.of no contradiction, and the door 
closed on them. I caught a glimpse of Uberly screwing his wrinkles in 
@ queer grimace, while he worked his left eye and thumb expressively 
towards the cottage, by way of communicating his mind to Samuel, 
Captain Bulsted’s coachman; and I became quite of his opinion as to the 
nature of the meeting, that it was comical and not likely to lead to much. 
I thought of the princess and of my hope of her depending upon such an 
interview as this. From the hour when I stepped on the sands of the 
Continent to the day of my quitting them, I had been folded in a dream: 
I had stretched my hand to the highest things of earth, and here now was 
the retributive material money-question, like a keen scythe-blade ! 

The cottage-door continued shut. The heaths were darkening. I 
heard a noise of wheels, and presently the unmistakable voice of Janet, 
saying, ‘‘That must be Harry.” She was driving my aunt Dorothy. 
Both of them hushed at hearing that the momentous duel was in progress. 
Janet’s first thought was of the squire. ‘‘I won't have him ride home in 
the dark,’’ she said, and ordered Uberly to walk the horse home. The 
ladies had a ladies’ altercation before Janet would permit my aunt to yield 
her place and proceed on foot, accompanied by me. Naturally the best 
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driver of the two kept the whip. I told Samuel to go on to Bulsted, 
with word that we were coming; and Janet, nodding bluntly, agreed to 
direct my father as to where he might expect to find me on the Riversley 
road. My aunt Dorothy and I went ahead slowly: at her request I 
struck a pathway to avoid the pony-carriage, which was soon audible ; 
and when Janet, chattering to the squire, had gone by, we turned back to 
intercept my father. He was speechless at the sight of Dorothy Beltham. 
At his solicitation she consented to meet him next day; his account of 
the result of the interview was unintelligible to her as well as to me. 
Even after leaving her at the park-gates, I could get nothing definite from 
him, save that all was well, and that the squire was eminently practical ; 
but he believed he had done an excellent evening’s work. ‘ Yes,” said 
he, rubbing his hands, ‘excellent! making due allowances for the em- 
phatically commoner’s mind we have to deal with.” And then to change 
the subject he dilated on that strange story of the man who, an enormous 
number of years back in the date of the world’s history, carried his little 
son on his shoulders one night when the winds were not so boisterous, 
though we were deeper in winter, along the identical road we traversed, 
between the gorse-mounds, across the heaths, with yonder remembered 
fir-tree clump in sight and the waste-water visible to footfarers rounding 
under the firs. At night-time he vowed that, as far as Nature permitted 
it, he had satisfied the squire—‘‘ completely satisfied him, I mean,” he 
said, to give me sound sleep. ‘‘ No doubt of it; no doubt of it, Richie.” 
He won Julia’s heart straight off, and Captain Bulsted’s profound admi- 
ration. ‘* Now I know the man I’ve always been adoring since you were 
so high, Harry,”’ said she. Captain Bulsted sighed: ‘‘ Your husband 
bows to your high good taste, my dear.’’ They relished him sincerely, 
and between them and him I suffered myself to be dandled once more 
into a state of credulity, until I saw my aunt Dorothy in the afternoon 
subsequent to the appointed meeting. His deep respect and esteem for 
her had stayed him from answering any of her questions falsely. To 
that extent he had been veracious. It appeared that, driven hard by the 
squire, who would have no waving of flags and lighting of fireworks in a 
matter of business, and whose ‘commoner’s mind’ chafed sturdily at a 
hint of the necessity for lavish outlays where there was a princess to win, 
he had rallied on the fiction that many of the cheques, standing for the 
bulk of the sums expended, were moneys borrowed by him of me, which 
he designed to repay, and was prepared to repay instantly—could in fact, 
the squire demanding it, repay as it were on the spot; for behold, these 
borrowed moneys were not spent; they were moneys invested in under- 
takings, put out to high rates of interest; moneys that perhaps it would 
not be advisable to call in without a season of delay ; still, if Mr. Beltham, 
acting for his grandson and heir, insisted, it should be done. The moneys 
had been borrowed purely to invest them with profit on my behalf: a gentle- 
man’s word of honour was pledged to it. 
The squire grimly gave him a couple of months to make it good. 
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Dorothy Beltham and my father were together for about an hour at 
Eckerthy's farm. She let my father kiss her hand when he was bending 
to take his farewell of her, but held her face away. He was in manifest 
distress, hardly master of his voice, begged me to come to him soon, and 
bowing, with ‘‘ God bless you, madam, my friend on earth!” turned his 
heel, bearing his elastic frame lamentably. A sad or a culprit air did 
not befit him: one reckoned up his foibles and errors when seeing him 
under a partly-beaten aspect. At least, I did; not my dear aunt, who 
was compassionate of him, however thoroughly she condemned his ruinous 
extravagance, and the shifts and evasions it put him to. She feared that, 
instead of mending the difficulty, he had postponed merely to exaggerate 
it in the squire’s mind ; and she was now of opinion that the bringing him 
down to meet the squire was very bad policy, likely to result in danger to 
my happiness ; for, if the money should not be forthcoming on the date 
named, all my father’s faults would be transferred to me as his accom- 
plice, both in the original wastefulness and the subterfuges invented to 
conceal it. I recollected that a sum of money had really been sunk in 
Prince Ernest’s coal-mine. My aunt said she hoped for the best. 

Mounting the heaths, we looked back on the long yellow road, where 
the carriage conveying my father to the railway-station was visible, and 
talked of him, and of the elements of antique tragedy in his history, which 
were at that period, let me say, precisely what my incessant mental efforts 
were strained to expel from the idea of our human life. The individual’s 
freedom was my tenet of faith; but pity pleaded for him that he was 
well-nigh irresponsible, was shamefully sinned against at his birth, one 
who could charge the gods with vindictiveness, and complain of the 
persecution of natal Furies. My aunt Dorothy advised me to take him 
under my charge, and sel! his house and furniture, make him live in 
bachelor chambers with his faithful waiting-woman and a single man- 
servant. 

‘* He will want money even to do that,” I remarked. 

She murmured, “Is there not some annual income paid to him ?” 

Her quick delicacy made her redden in alluding so closely to his 
personal affairs, and I loved her for the nice feeling. ‘It was not much,” 
I said. The miserable attempt to repair the wrongs done to him with 
this small annuity angered me; and I remembered, little pleased, the 
foolish expectations he founded on this secret acknowledgment of the 
justice of his claims. ‘‘ We won’t talk of it,” I pursued. ‘‘I wish he had 
never touched it. I shall interdict him.” 

«You would let him pay debts with it, Harry ?” 

‘‘T am not sure, aunty, that he does not incur a greater debt by 
accepting it.” 

‘“« One’s wish would be that he might not ever be in need of it.” 

** Ay, or never be caring to find the key of it.” 

‘¢ That must be waste of time,’’ she said. 

I meant something else, but it was useless to tell her so, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SPLENDOURS AND PERPLEXITIES OF MY 
FATHER’S GRAND PARADE. 


JANET, in reply to our inquiries as to the condition of the squire’s 
temper, pointed out in the newspaper a notification of a grand public ball 
to be given by my father, the first of a series of three, and said that the 
squire had seen it andshrugged. She thought there was no positive cause 
for alarm, even though my father should fail of his word ; but expressed 
her view decidedly that it was an unfortunate move to bring him between 
the squire and me, and so she blamed Captain Bulsted. This was partly 
for the reason that the captain and his wife, charmed by my father, were for 
advocating his merits at the squire’s table: our ingenuity was ludicrously 
taxed to mystify him on the subject of their extravagant eulogies. They 
told him they had been invited, and were going to the great London 
balls. 

“* Subscription balls?” asked the squire. 

‘* No, sir,” rejoined the captain. 

‘‘ Tradesmen’s balls, d’ye call ’em, then ?” 

‘*No, sir; they are balls given by a distinguished gentleman.” 

‘Take care it’s not another name for tradesmen’s balls, William.” 

“*T do not attend tradesmen’s balls, sir.”’ 

‘¢ Take care o’ that, William.” 

The captain was very angry. ‘* What,” said he, turning to us, ‘ what 
does the squire mean by telling an officer of the Royal Navy that he is 
conducting his wife to a tradesmen’s ball ?”’ 

Julia threatened malicious doings for the insult. She and the squire 
had a controversy upon the explication of the word gentleman, she 
describing my father’s appearance and manners to the life. ‘* Now listen 
to me, squire. A gentleman, J say, is one you'd say, if he wasn’t born a 
duke, he ought to have been, and more shame to the title! He turns 
the key of a lady’s heart with a twinkle of his eye. He's never mean— 
what he has is yours. He’s a true friend; and if he doesn’t keep his 
worl, you know in a jiffy it’s the fault of affairs; and stands about five 
feet eleven: he’s a full-blown man;” and so forth. 

The squire listened, and perspired at finding the object of his abhor- 
rence crowned thus in the unassailable realms of the abstract. Julia 
might have done it more elegantly ; but her husband was rapturous over 
her skill in portraiture, and he added: ‘‘ That’s a gentleman, squire ; and 
that’s a man pretty sure to be abused by half the world.” 

‘‘Three-quarters, William,” said the squire; ‘‘there’s about the 
computation for your gentleman's creditors, I suspect.” 

‘“‘ Ay, sir; well,” returned the captain, to whom this kind of fencing 
in the dark was an affliction, ‘‘ we make it up in quality, in quality.” 
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‘¢T’ll be bound you do,” said the squire; ‘and so you will so long 
as you're only asked to dance to the other poor devils’ fiddling.” 

Captain Bulsted bowed. ‘‘ The last word to you, squire.” 

The squire nodded. ‘I'll hand it to your wife, William.” 

Julia took it graciously. ‘A perfect gentleman! perfect! confound 
his enemies !”’ 

‘‘ Why, ma’am, you might keep from swearing,”’ the squire bawled. 

“Tia! squire,’ said she, “why, don’t you know the National 
Anthem ?” 

“National Anthem, ma’am! and a fellow, a velvet-tongued—con- 
found him, if you like.’ 

‘¢ And where’s my last word, if you please ?”’ Julia jumped up, and 
dropped a provoking curisey. 

‘** You silly old grandada!”’ said Janet, going round to him; “ don't 
you see the cunning woman wants to dress you in our garments, and 
means to boast of it to us while you're finishing your wine ?” 

The old man fondled her. I could have done the same, she bent over 
him with such homely sweetness. ‘One comfort, you won't go to these 
gingerbread balls,” he said. 

‘‘T’m not invited,” she moaned comically. 

‘‘No; nor shan’t be, while I can keep you out of bad company.” 

‘‘ But, grandada, I do like dancing.” 

“ Dance away, my dear; I’ve no objection.” 

‘‘ But where’s the music ?” 

‘‘Oh, you can always have music.’ 

‘‘ But where are my partners ?”’ 

The squire pointed at me. 

“¢'You don’t want more than one at atime, eh?’’ Ho corrected his 
error: ‘‘ No, the fellow’s engaged in another quadrille. Mind you, Miss 
Janet, he shall dance to your tune yet. D’ye hear, sir?’’ The irritation 
excited by Captain Bulsted and Julia broke out in fury. ‘ Who's that 
fellow danced when Rome was burning ?”’ 

“The Emperor Nero,” said Janet. ‘He killed Harry’s friend, 
Seneca, in the eighty-somethingth year of his age; an old man, and— 
hush, grandada!”’ She could not check him. 

‘‘Hark you, Mr. Harry; dance your hardest up in town with your 
rips and reps, and the lot of ye; all very fine while the burning goes on: 
you won't see the fun of dancing on the ashes. A nice king of Rome 
Nero was next morning! By the Lord, if I couldn’t swear you'll be down 
on your knees to an innocent fresh-hearted girl’s worth five hundred of the 
crew you're for partnering now while you've a penny for the piper.” 

Janet shut his mouth, kissed him, and held his wint up. He drank, 
and thumped the table. ‘‘ We'll have parties here, too. The girl shall 
have her choice of partners: she shan’t be kept in the background by a 
young donkey. Take any six of your own age, and six sensible men, to 
try you by your chances. By George, the whole dozen 'd-bring you in 
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non-compos. You've only got the women on your side because of a smart 
face and figure.” 

Janet exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘ Grandada, I’m offended with you ;”’ 
and walked out on a high step. 

‘‘Come, if he has the women on his side,” said Captain Bulsted, 
mildly. 

‘‘ He’ll be able to go partnering and gallopading as long as his ban- 
kers ‘H let him, William—like your gentleman! That's true. We shall 
soon see.” 

‘I Jeave my character in your hands, sir,” said I, rising. ‘If you 
would scold me in private, I should prefer it, on behalf of your guests; 
but I am bound to submit to your pleasure, and under any circumstances 
I remember, what you appear to forget, that you are my grandfather.” 

So saying, I followed the ladies. It was not the wisest of speeches, 
and happened, Captain Bulsted afterwards informed me, to be delivered 
in my father’s manner, for the squire pronounced emphatically that he 
saw very little Beltham in me. The right course would have been for me 
to ask him then and there whether I had his consent to start for Germany. 
But I was the sport of resentments and apprehensions; and indeed I 
should not have gone. I could not go without some title beyond that of 
the heir of great riches. 

Janet kept out of my sight. I found myself strangely anxious to 
console her: less sympathetic, perhaps, than desirous to pour out my 
sympathy in her ear, which was of a very pretty shape, with a soft un- 
pierced lobe. We danced together at the Riversley Ball, given by the 
squire on the night of my father’s ball in London. Janet complimented 
me upon having attained wisdom. ‘‘ Now we get on well,” she said. 
‘‘Grandada only wants to see us friendly, and feel that I am not 
neglected.”’ 

The old man, a martyr to what he considered due to his favourite, 
endured the horror of the ball until supper-time, and kept his eyes on us 
two. He forgot, or pretended to forget, my foreign engagement altogether, 
though the announcement in the newspapers was spoken of by Sir Roderick 
and Lady Ilchester and others. 

‘‘ How do you like that?” he remarked to me, seeing her twirled 
away by one of the young Rubreys. 

‘‘ She seems to like it, sir,”’ I replied. 

‘¢ Like it!’’ said he. ‘‘In my day you wouldn’t have caught me 
letting the bloom be taken off the girl I cared for by a parcel o’ scampish 
young dogs. Right in their arms! Look at her build. She’s strong ; 
she’s healthy; she goes round like a tower. If you want a girl to look 
like a princess ! ms 

His eulogies were not undeserved. But she danced as lightly and 
happily with Mr. Fred Rubrey as with Harry Richmond. I congratulated 
myself on her lack of sentiment. Later, when in London, where Malle. 
Jenny Chassediane challenged me to perilous sarabandes, I wished that 
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Janet had ever so small a grain of sentiment, for a preservative to me. 
Ottilia glowed high and distant ; she sent me no message; her image did 
not step between me and disorder. The whole structure of my idea of 
my superior nature seemed to be crumbling to fragments ; and beginning 
to feel in despair that I was wretchedly like other men, I lost by degrees 
the sense of my hold on her. It struck me that my worse fears of the 
effect produced on the princess's mind by that last scene in the lake- 
palace must be true, and I abandoned hope. Temple thought she tried 
me too cruelly. Under these circumstances I became less and less reso- 
lutely disposed to renew the forlorn conflict with my father concerning his 
prodigal way of living. ‘‘ Let it last as long as I have a penny to support 
him!” I exclaimed. He said that Dettermain and Newson were now 
urging on his case with the utmost despatch in order to keep pace with 
him, but that the case relied for its life on his preserving a great appear- 
ance. He handed me his division of our twin cheque-books, telling me 
he preferred to depend on his son for supplies, and I was in the mood to 
think this a partial security. 

‘* But you can take what there is,” I said. 

‘* On the contrary, I will accept nothing but minor sums—-so to speak, 
the fractional shillings; though I confess I am always bewildered by 
silver,” said he. 

I questioned him upon his means of carrying on his expenditure. His 
answer was to refer to the pavement of the city of London. By paying 
here and there he had, he informed me, made a concrete for the wheels to 
rollon. He calculated that he now had credit for the space of three good 
years—ample time for him to fight his fight and win his victory. 

‘‘ My tradesmen are not like the tradesmen of other persons,” he 
broke out with a curious neigh of supreme satisfaction in that retinue. 
‘‘ They believe in me. I have de facto harnessed them to my fortunes ; 
and if you doubt me on the point of success, I refer you to Dettermain 
and Newson. All I stipulate for is to maintain my position in society to 
throw a lustre on my Case. So much I must do. My failures hitherto 
have been entirely owing to the fact that I had not my son to stand 
by me.” 

‘‘Then you must have money, sir.”’ 

‘Yes, money.” 

‘Then what can you mean by refusing mine ?” 

‘‘T admit the necessity for it, my son. Say you hand me a cheque for 
a temporary thousand. Your credit and mine in conjunction can replace 
it before the expiration of the two months. Or,” he meditated, ‘‘it might 
be better to give a bond or so to a professional lender, and preserve the 
account at your bankers’ intact. The truth is, I have, in my interview 
with the squire, drawn in advance upon the material success I have a 
perfect justification to anticipate, and I cannot allow the old gentleman to 
suppose that I retrench for the purpose of giving a larger array of figures 
to your bankers’ book. It would be sheer madness, I cannot do it. I 
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cannot afford to do it. When you are on a runaway horse,—I prefer to 
say a racehorse,—Richie, you must ride him. You dare not throw up 
the reins. Only last night Wedderburn, appealing to Loftus, a practical 
sailor, was approved when he offered—I forget the subject-matter—the 
illustration of a ship on a lee-shore: you are lost if you do not spread 
every inch of canvas to the gale. Retrenchment at this particular 
moment is perdition. Count our gains, Richie. We have won a 
princess . ay 

I called to him not to name her. 

He persisted: ‘‘ Half a minute. She is won; she is ours. And let 
me, in passing,—bear with me one second,—counsel you to write to 
Prince Ernest instanter, proposing formally for his daughter, and, in your 
grandfather’s name, state her dowry at fifty thousand per annum.”’ 

‘Oh, you forget!’ I interjected. 

‘*No, Richie, I do not forget that you are off a lee-shore; you are 
mounted on a skittish racehorse, with, if you like, a New Forest fly operating 
within an inch of his belly-girths. Our situation is so far ticklish, and 
prompts invention and audacity.” 

‘‘ You must forget, sir, that in the present state of the squire’s mind, 
I should be simply lying in writing to the prince that he offers a dowry.” 

‘‘ No, for your grandfather has yielded consent.” 

‘‘ By implication, you know he withdraws it.” 

‘‘ But if I satisfy him that you have not been extravagant ?”’ 

‘«T must wait till he is satisfied.” 

‘“‘ The thing is done, Richie, done. I see it in advance—it is done. 
Whatever befalls me, you, my dear boy, in the space of this two months, 
may grasp your fortune. Besides, here is my hand. I swear by it, my 
son, that I shall satisfy the squire. I go farther; I say I shall have the 
means to refund to you—the means, the money. The marriage is 
announced in our prints for the summer—say early June. And I under- 
take that you, the husband of the princess, shall be the first gentleman in 
England—that is, Europe. Oh! not ruling a coterie; not dazzling the 
world with entertainments.” He thought himself in earnest when he 
said, ‘I attach no mighty importance to these things, though there is no 
harm I can perceive in leading the fashion—none that I see in having a 
consummate style. I know your taste, and hers, Richie, the noble lady’s. 
She shall govern the intellectual world—your poets, your painters, your 
men of science. They reflect a beautiful sovereign mistress more exqui- 
sitely than almost aristocracy does. But you head our aristocracy also. 
You are a centre of the political world. So I scheme it. Between you, 
I defy the Court to rival you. This I call distinction. It is no mean aim, 
by heaven! I protest, it is an aim with the mark in sight, and not out 
of range.” 

He whipped himself up to one of his oratorical frenzies, of which 
a cheque was the common fruit. The power of his persuasiveness in 
speech, backed by the spectacle of his social accomplishments, con- 
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tinued to subdue me, and I protested only inwardly even when I knew 
that he was gambling with fortune. I wrote out many cheques, and still 
it appeared to me that they were barely sufficient to meet the current 
expenses of his household. Temple and I calculated that his Grand Parade 
would try the income of a duke, and could but be a matter of months. 
Mention of it reached Riversley from various quarters, from Lady Maria 
Higginson, from Captain Bulsted and his wife, and from Sir Roderick 
TIichester, who said to me, with fine accentuation, ‘‘I have met your 
father.” Sir Roderick, an Englishman reputed of good breeding, informed 
the son that he had actually met the father in lofty society, at Viscountess 
Sedley’s, at Lady Dolchester’s, at Bramham DeWiit’s, and heard of him as 
a frequenter of the Prussian and Austrian embassy entertainments; and 
also that he was admitted to the exclusive dinner-parties of the Countess 
de Strode, ‘‘which are,” he observed, in the moderated tone of an 
astonishment devoting itself to propagation, ‘‘the cream of society.” 
Indubitably, then, my father was no impostor: society proved it. The 
squire listened like one pelted by a storm, sure of his day to come at the 
close of the two months. I gained his commendation by shunning the 
metropolitan balls, nor did my father press me to appear at them. It was 
tacitly understood between us that I should now and then support him at 
his dinner-table, and pass bowing among the most select of his great 
ladies. And this I did, and I felt at home with them, though I had to 
bear with roughnesses from one or two of the more venerable dames, 
which were not quite proper to good breeding. Old Lady Kane, great- 
aunt of the Marquis of Edbury, was particularly my tormentor, through 
her plain-spoken comments on my father’s legal suit; for I had to listen 
to her without wincing, and agree in her general contempt of the Georges, 
and foil her queries coolly, when I should have liked to perform Jorian 
DeWitt’s expressed wish to ‘‘ squeeze the acid out of her in one grip, and 
toss her to the gods that collect exhausted lemons.’’ She took extraordi- 
nary liberties with me. 

‘Why not marry an Englishwoman? Rich young men ought to 
choose wives from their own people, out of their own sets. Foreign 
women never get on well in this country, unless they join the hounds to 
hunt the husband.” 

She cited naturalized ladies famous for the pastime. Her world and 
its outskirts she knew thoroughly, even to the fact of my grandfather's 
desire that I should marry Janet Ilchester. She named a duke’s daughter, 
an earl’s. Of course I should have to stop the scandal: otherwise the 
choice I had was unrestricted. My father she evidently disliked, but she 
just as much disliked an encounter with his invincible bonhomie and 
dexterous tongue. She hinted at family reasons for being shy of him, 
assuring me that I was not implicated in them. ‘‘The Guelph pattern 
was never much to my taste,”’ she said, and it consoled me with the 
thought that he was not ranked as an adventurer in the houses he entered. 
I learnt that he was supposed to depend chiefly on my vast resourees. 
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Edbury acted the part of informant to the inquisitive harridan: ‘‘ Her 
poor dear good-for-nothing Edbury! whose only cure would be a nice, 
well-conducted girl, an heiress.” She had cast her eye on Anna Penrhys, 
but considered her antecedents doubtful. Spotless innocence was the sole 
receipt for Edbury’s malady. My father, in a fit of bold irony, proposed 
Lady Kane for President of his Tattle and Scandal Club,—a club of ladies 
dotted with select gentlemen, the idea of which Jorian DeWitt claimed the 
merit of starting, and my father surrendered it to him, with the reservation 
that Jorian intended an association of backbiters pledged to reveal all they 
knew, whereas the club, in its present form, was an engine of morality and 
decency, and a social safeguard, as well as an amusement. It comprised 
a Committee of Investigation, and a Court of Appeal: its object was to 
arraign slander. Lady Kane declined the honour. ‘‘I am not a washer- 
woman,” she said to me, and spoke of where dirty linen should be washed, 
and was distressingly broad in her inuendoes concerning Edbury’s step- 
mother. This club sat and became a terror for a month, adding some- 
thing to my father’s reputation. His inexhaustible conversational art and 
humour gave it such vitality as it had. Ladies of any age might apply for 
admission when well seconded: gentlemen under forty-five years were 
rigidly excluded, and the seniors must also have passed through the 
marriage ceremony. Outside tattle and scandal declared that the club 
was originated to serve as a tub for Lady Edbury, but I chose to have no 
opinion upon what I knew nothing of. 

These matters were all ephemeral, and freaks; they produced, how- 
ever, somewhat of the same effect on me as on my father, in persuading 
me that he was born for the sphere he occupied, and rendering me rather 
callous as to the sources of ways and means. I put my name to a bond 
for several thousand pounds, in conjunction with Lord Edbury, thinking 
my father right in wishing to keep my cheque-book unworried, lest the 
squire should be seized with a spasm of curiosity before the two months 
were over. ‘‘I promise you I surprise him,’’ my father said repeatedly. 
He did not say how: I had the suspicion that he did not know. His 
confidence and_ my growing recklessness acted in unison. Happily the 
newspapers were quiet. I hoped consequently to find peace at Riversley ; 
but there the rumours of the Grand Parade were fabulous, thanks to 
Captain Bulsted and Julia, among others. These two again provoked an 
outbreak of rage from the squire, and I, after hearing them, was almost 
disposed to side with him; they suggested an inexplicable magnificence, 
and created an image of a man portentously endowed with the capacity to 
throw dust in the eyes. No description of the balls could have furnished 
me such an insight of their brilliancy as the consuming ardour they 
awakened in the captain and his wife. He reviewed them: ‘‘ Princely 
entertainments! Arabian Nights!”’ 

She built them up piecemeal: ‘The company! the dresses! the 
band ! the supper! ’’ The host was a personage supernatural. ‘‘ Aladdin's 
magician, if you like,” said Julia, ‘‘ only—good! A perfect gentleman! 
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and I'll say again, confound his enemies.” She presumed, as she was 
aware she might do, upon the squire’s prepossession in her fayour, without 
reckoning that I was always the victim. 

‘* Heard o’ that new story ‘bout a Dauphin ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢ A Dauphin ?” quoth Captain Bulsted. ‘I don’t know the fish.” 

‘* You've been in a pretty kettle of ’em lately, William. I heard of it 
yesterday on the Bench. Lord Shale, our new Lord-Lieutenant, brought 
it down. A trick they played the fellow ’bout a Dauphin. Serve him 
right. You heard anything bout it, Harry ?”’ 

I had not. 

“But I tell ye there is a Dauphin mixed up with him. A Dauphin 
and Mr. Ik Dine!”’ 

‘‘Mr. Ik Dine ?” exclaimed the captain, perplexed. 

*‘ Ay, that’s German lingo, William, and you ought to know it if 
you're a loyal sailor—means ‘I serve.’”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Beltham,” said the captain, seriously, ‘‘I give you my word of 
honour as a man and a British officer, I don’t understand one syllable of 
what you're saying ; but if it means any insinuation against the gentle- 
man who condescends to extend his hospitalities to my wife and me, I 
must, with regret, quit the place where I have had the misfortune to 
hear it.” 

‘You stop where you are, William,” the squire motioned to him. 
‘‘’Gad, I shail have to padlock my mouth, or I shan’t have a friend left 
soon... . confounded fellow. I tell you they call him Mr. Ik Dine in 
town—Ik Deen, some say. That’s the worst of a foreign language: no 
two people speak it alike. Ik Deen and a Dauphin! They made a 
regular clown and pantaloon o’ the pair, I’m told. Couple o’ pretenders 
to thrones invited to dine together and talk over their chances and show 
their private marks. Oho! by-and-by, William! YouandI! Nevera 
man made such a fool of in his life! ”’ 

The ladies retired. The squire continued, in a furious whisper :— 

“They got the two together, William. ‘Who are you?’ ‘I’m a 
Dauphin; who are you?’ ‘I’m Ik Dine, bar sinister.’ ‘Oh!’ says the 
other, ‘then I take precedence of you!’ ‘Devil a bit,’ says the other ; 
‘I’ve got more spots than you.’ ‘Proof,’ says one. ‘ You first,’ t’other. 
‘Count,’ one cries. T’other sings out, ‘Measles.’ ‘ Better than a dying 
Dauphin,’ roars t’other; and swore both of ’em ’twas nothing but port- 
wine stains and pimples. Ha! ha! And, William, will you believe it? 
— the couple went round begging the company to count spots —ha! 
ha!—to prove their big birth! Oh, Lord, I'd ha’ paid a penny to be 
there! A Jack o’ Bedlam Ik Deen damned idiot !—makes name o’ 
Richmond stink.” Captain Bulsted shot a wild stare round the room to 
make sure that the ladies had gone. ‘I fell ye, William, I had it from 
Lord Shale himself only yesterday on the Bench. He brought it to us 
hot from town—didn’t know I knew the fellow ; says the fellow’s charging 
and firing himself off all day and all night too—can’t make him out, 
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Says Loxrdon’s mad about him: lots o’ women, the fools! Ha, ha! a 
Dauphin!” 

“Ah, well, sir,” Captain Bulsted supplicated feverishly, rubbing his 
brows and whiskers. 

‘‘ It’s true, William. Fellow ought to be taken up and committed as 
a common vagabond, and would be anywhere but in London. I'd jail him 
fore you cocked your eye twice. Fellow came here and talked me over to 
grant him a couple o’ months to prove he hasn’t swindled his son of every 
scrap of his money. We shall soon see. Not many weeks torun! And 
pretends—fellow swears to me—can get him into Parliament; swears 
he’ll get him in ’fore the two months are over! An infernal , 

‘‘ Please to recollect, sir ; the old hereditary shall excuse you——”’ 

‘Gout, you mean, William? By 

‘‘ You are speaking in the presence of his son, sir, and you are trying 
the young gentleman's affection for you hard.” 

‘‘Eh? ’Cause I’m his friend? Harry,” my grandfather faced round 
on me, ‘don’t you know I’m the friend you can trust ? Hal, did I ever 
borrow a farthing of you? Didn’tI, the day of your majority, hand you 
the whole of your inheritance from your poor broken-hearted mother, with 
interest, and treat you like a man? And never played spy, never made 
an inquiry, till I heard the scamp had been fastening on you like a blood- 
sucker, and singing hymns into the ears of that squeamish dolt of a pipe- 
smoking parson, Peterborough—never thought of doing it! Am I the 
man that dragged your grandmother's name through the streets and soiled 
yours ?” 

I remarked that I was sensible of the debt of gratitude I owed to him, 
but would rather submit to the scourge, or to destitution, than listen to 
these attacks on my father. 

‘Cut yourself loose, Harry,” he cried, a trifle mollified. ‘Don’t 
season his stew—d'ye hear? Stick to decent people. Why, you don’t 
expect he’ll be locked up in the Tower for a finish, eh? It'll be Newgate, 
or the Bench. He and his Dauphin—ha! ha! A rascal crow and a 
Jack Dauphin !”’ 

Captain Bulsted reached me his hand. ‘‘ You have a great deal to 
bear, Harry. I commend you, my boy, for taking it manfully.” 

‘I say no more,” quoth the squire. ‘‘ But what I said was true. 
The fellow gives his little dinners and suppers to his marchionesses, 
countesses, duchesses, and plays clown and pantaloon among the men. 
He thinks a parcel o’ broidered petticoats “Il float him. So they may till 
a tradesman sent stark mad pops a pin into him. Harry, I'd as lief hang 
on to a fire-ship. Here's Ilchester tells me . . . . and Ilchester speaks 
of him under his breath now as if he were sitting in a pew funking the 
parson. Confound the fellow! I say he’s guilty of treason. Pooh! 
who cares! He cuts out the dandies of his day, does he? He’s past 

sixty, if he’s a month. It’s all damned harlequinade. Let him twirl off 
one columbine or another, or a dozen, and then the last of him! Fellow 
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makes the world look like a farce. He’s got about eight feet by five to 
caper on, and all London gaping at him—geese! Are you a gentleman 
and a man of sense, Harry Richmond, to let yourself be lugged about in 
public—by the Lord! like a pair of street-tumblers in spangled haunch- 
bags, father and boy, on a patch of carpet, and a drum banging, and 
tossed and turned inside out, and my God! the ass of a fellow strutting 
the ring with you on his shoulder! That's the spectacle. And you, 
Harry, now I'll ask you, do you mean your wife—egad, it'd be a pretty 
scene, with your princess in hip-up petticoats, stiff as bottle-funnel top 
down’ards, airing a whole leg, and knuckling a tambourine !”’ 

‘Not crying, my dear lad?’ Captain Bulsted put his arm round 
me kindly, and tried to catch a glimpse of my face. I let him see I was 
not going through that process. ‘“‘ Whew!” said he, ‘‘ and enough to 
make any Christian sweat! You're ina bath, Harry. I wouldn’t expect 
the man who murdered his godmother for one shilling and fivepence 
three-farthings the other day, to take such a slinging, and think he de- 
served it.” 

My power of endurance had reached its limit. 

‘‘ You tell me, sir, you had this brutal story from the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county?” 

“‘ Ay, from Lord Shale. But I won't have you going to him and 
betraying our connection with a , 

‘“‘ Halloo!’’ Captain Bulsted sang out to his wife on the lawn. ‘ And 
now, squire, I have had my dose. And you will permit me to observe 
that I find it emphatically what we used to call at school black-jack.”’ 

‘‘ And you were all the better for it afterwards, William.” 

‘* We did not arrive at that opinion, sir. Harry, your arm. An hour 
with the ladies will do us both good. The squire,” he murmured, wiping 
his forehead as he went out, ‘‘has a knack of bringing us into close 
proximity with hell-fire when he pleases.” 

Julia screamed on beholding us, ‘‘ Aren’t you two men as pale as 
death !” 

Janet came and looked. 

‘* Merely a dose,” said the captain. ‘‘ We are anxious to play batitle- 
dore and shuttlecock madly.”’ 

‘‘ So he shall, the dear!’’ Julia caressed him. ‘‘ We'll all have a 
tournament in the wet-weather shed.” 

Janet whispered to me, ‘‘ Was it—the Returning Thanks ?”’ 

‘The what ?’’ said I, with the dread at my heart of something worse 
than I had heard. 

She hailed Julia to run and fetch the battledores, and then told me 
she had been obliged to confiscate the newspapers that morning and cast 
the burden on post-office negligence. ‘‘ They reach grandada’s hands by 
afternoon post, Harry, and he finds objectionable passages blotted or cut 
out ; and as long as the scissors don’t touch the business columns and the 
debates, he never asks me what I have been doing. He thinks I keep a 
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scrap-book. I haven’t often time in the morning to run an eye all over 
the paper. This morning it was the first thing I saw.” 

What had she seen? She led me out of view of the windows and 
showed me. 

My father was accused of having stood up at a public dinner and 
returned thanks on behalf of an Estate of the Realm :—it read mon- 
strously. I ceased to think of the suffering inflicted on me by my 
grandfather. 

Janet and I, side by side with the captain and Julia, carried on the 
game of battledore and shuttlecock, in a match to see whether the un- 
married could keep the shuttle flying as long as the married, with 
varying fortunes. She gazed on me, to give me the comfort of her 
sympathy, too much, and I was too intent on the vision of my father 
either persecuted by lies, or guilty of hideous follies, to allow the match 
to be a fair one. So Julia could inform the squire that she and William 
had given the unmarried pair a handsome beating when he appeared 
peeping round one of the shed-pillars. 

“Of course you beat ’em,” said the squire. ‘It’s not my gil’s 
fault.” He said more, to the old tune, which drove Janet away. 

I remembered, when back in the London vortex, the curious soft beauty 
she won from casting up her eyes to watch the descending feathers, and 
the brilliant direct beam of those thick-browed, firm clear eyes, with her 
frown, and her set lips and brave figure, when she was in the act of 
striking to keep up a regular quick fusillade. I had need of calm 
memories. The town was astir, and humming with one name. 
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The last Phase in the Junius Controversy. 
eS eee 


I presume that the curious and extremely interesting volume which 
Mr. Twisleton and M. Chabot, the ‘‘ expert,’’ have just given to the 
public—The Handwriting of Junius Professionally Investigated—will be 
accepted by the greater part of it as virtually settling the venerable 
question of the authorship of the Letters. That it will do so entirely, 
and to the satisfaction of the whole world, it would be a great deal too 
much to expect. Too many inveterate prepossessions—if I may use the 
word without offence—are engaged in maintaining the “ anti-Franciscan ”’ 
side of the dispute, to allow it to collapse without long “ flurry” (as 
people say of a dying whale) of greater or less intensity. As I write these 
lines, I perceive from the current periodicals that the opponents have 
taken up the glove, that there are practised intellects ready to criticize 
and pull .to pieces the conclusions of the skilful ‘expert’ even 
before (to the apprehension of ordinary mortals) they could have had 
time even to follow out the close and complicated chain of reasoning 
‘by which M. Chabot endeavours to demonstrate those conclusions: a 
subject which it would take a spell of serious consideration to master, is 
sifted contemptuously in a fewrapid pages. Besides this, there are many 
who are really no partisans, but who have attached themselves to the 
opinion that there is something still to discover, with the pertinacity which 
a mere love for intellectual puzzles engenders. I remember Mr. Babbage 
once informing me that, within a limited section of Northern Italy, he 
had found at the same time three savans at work independently to achieve 
the squaring of the circle. How many patient and busy-brained seekers 
are still, or were a few years ago, obscurely, but determinedly, engaged in 
quest of Junius, I (from my experience as editor of Francis’s Memoirs) am 
to a certain extent in a condition to say. I could refer to the correspond- 
ents who honoured me with their detailed refutations, and their manifold 
suggestions, from those whose laborious inquiries seemed to have employed 
minds of no common power for years of study, down to one, at least, who 
offered to sell me the secret of Junius “for a consideration.” There 
must be very many such, to whom the prosaic solution that the plain 
road is the true one, that the mysterious libeller was really no one but the 
long-suspected clerk in the War Office, will remain as unwelcome as was, 
in Walter Scott’s story, the death of the hare who had for years been the 
solitary raison d’étre of a provincial coursing-club. To all such I can offer 
only one consolation: the joint authors of this volume prove, or seek 
to prove, at all events, no more than this, that Francis was the ‘ hand- 
writer” of Junius (to use a very convenient novelty in language introduced 
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by Mr. Twisleton, for the word describes both an amanuensis and a 
transcriber.) But the proof of the handwriting does not establish the 
authorship. It is still open to contend, for those who love a difficult 
cause, that the author may have been some great personage, who employed 
the penmanship of Francis. And Francis was in many respects the 
man for such employment—easily accessible, close, busy, needy, ambi- 
tious ; a man without the propensity to loose talk which is the most 
dangerous of qualities in the deeply trusted ; a man who would keep a 
secret as he would guard his purse—if it was made thoroughly worth his 
while to do so. At the same time, knowing Francis as I do, I must 
confess that I could not have slept in quiet if I had felt myself to be a 
libeller, and him my confidant. But the supposition is, at all events, 
maintainable. Let us try the experiment by submitting a new candidate. 
I do so really, not by way of paradox or of pleasantry, but only to suggest 
that the field is not worked out; that, although I myself entertain no 
reasonable doubt that the result of farther inquiry will only confirm the 
common belief, such inquiry is yet free; and, at the same time that, if 
conducted otherwise than in mere idleness, it should be subject to certain 
axioms of possibility. 

For instance : I cannot avoid intimating—for however trivial the remark 
may appear, the canon seems to be most inadequately present to the minds 
of the Junian polemics—that the mere criterion of style is quite sufficient 
to exclude from competition at least five-and-thirty out of the forty candi- 
dates for Junian honours, whom Mr. Parkes enumerates in his portion of 
the Memoirs of Francis. It is a strangely misplaced exercise of ingenuity to 
endeavour painfully to establish a case in favour of this or that personage, 
on the ground of political sympathies, or circumstantial coincidences, 
or any other combination of reasons, when it :s certain from his written 
remains that his language is not that of Junius, nor anything at all 
approaching it. A man cannot feign a style, except by a very brief effort : 
least of all, a weaker the style of a stronger. ‘‘ Never rack his body, 
madam,” said Bacon to Elizabeth, of some unlucky wight who had fallen 
under suspicion with her Majesty of being the author of a lampoon, 
‘‘rack his style.” ‘Give him pen and paper, and require of him to 
compose something, and I will answer on my credit whether he be the 
man or not.” But by this it must not be understood that mere difference 
of literary merit—disparities of power—afford a sufficient criterion of non- 
identity. That is a dictum of over-criticism which has been too freely 
applied on this and other questions. My meaning is merely this: that 
whoever wrote Junius must have been a master of the pen: what is called 
a ‘ practised” writer ; though this amount of excellence, usually acquired 
by writing for the press, is sometimes attained by those whose practice has 
been small, but who are endowed with a happy faculty of imitation. The 
number of those who can write tolerably well, in this sense, is not very great 
even now, outside of what may be termed the literary profession : a hundred 

years ago it was relatively smaller. But the difference between one who 
possesses, and one who does not possess, this mastery of the pen, is as great 
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as that between a trained fencer and one who has not learnt the use of his 
weapons. Now the application of this simple test would make very short 
work indeed, as I have said, of nearly all the “ persons of quality’ on whom 
suspicion has fallen. To suppose that the nervous, terse, epigrammatic 
sentences of Junius could have been composed, or his terrible earnestness 
assumed, by such boneless and sinewless penmen as Lord Temple, for 
instance, or Lord George Sackville—the two most favoured aristocratic 
names in the running—would be about as reasonable as to attribute the 
authorship of Churchill's satires to Lady Temple, whose affectionate lyric 
effusions to her lord adorn the Grenville correspondence, The style of 
people born to elevated rank, and never drilled to hard work, is not often 
masterly, either in point of sustained energy, or of finish; but this 
deficiency is particularly remarkable in the society of the period we are now 
considering. There was scarcely one man in the peerage, or noble houses 
of that day, who has left any record of his literary workmanship at all, who 
could possibly have been convicted of this charge, due regard being had to 
internal evidence. One and all might have pleaded privilege of clergy, in 
the reverse sense. It has been over and over again asserted, and remains as 
the commonest of all anti-Franciscan arguments, that Francis in his own 
name never wrote anything nearly so good as Junius. But compare the com- 
position of Francis—his speeches, his political dissertations—merely as 
literary works, as specimens of diction, with the remains of his various 
competitors of rank, and note the difference between the forcible hand 
of the accomplished pamphleteer, who had worked for bread as well as 
fame, and the feeble fingering of the amateur. 

Yet there is one marked exception, at least, to be made from this 
sweeping criticism of mine. There was one exalted nobleman of that day 
who could write almost as well (for purposes of political reasoning and 
invective) as a good newspaper correspondent ; and it does so happen 
that this nobleman, in the external circumstances of his career, more 
nearly suited the supposed outward characteristics of Junius than any 
other who has been named, or could be named, as an aspirant for the 
honours of the great libeller. And yet, strange to say, he never has been 
publicly sonamed. He is not in Mr. Parkes’s list of candidates, or any 
other which I have examined. Let us see. 

Charles, third Duke of Richmond, was a man of between thirty and 
forty when the celebrated letters appeared. He had held office (Secre- 
tary of State) in the first Rockingham administration, was all his life a 
staunch Whig, and in the latter part of it a good deal more. A man of 
great fearlessness and resolution ; ‘‘ not to be intimidated by supercilious 
words, nor humbled by invective,’ says his admirer Horace Walpole ; 
but of strong temper, and regarded as impracticable by his colleagues. 
On the whole, he and Junius thought singularly alike ‘‘ of the Republic.” 
To a certain extent he was a liegeman of Chatham; but (like Junius) 
with intervals of revolt. Twice he withstood that ‘‘insolent minister” 
as he termed him, to his face: once (in 1766) he actually drove him for 
a time from the House of Lords; but they became allies again. He 
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became also a strong partisan of American independence, and (in later 
life) of Parliamentary Reform : things both of them obnoxious to Junius: 
but whoever studies Junius sympathetically will perceive that he was 
in a fair way to be converted on both these subjects (as we know that 
Francis was). Nothing is more marked in Junius than his personal 
hostility to George the Third. The enmity between the Duke of Rich- 
mond and that monarch was most intense, even in that age of stinging 
political spites arising out of trifling causes: nor is it, in fact, easily 
explicable. ‘The Duke,” says Walpole, “for years resented the King’s 
breach of his word,” in an insignificant matter about the command of 
the “‘ Blue Guards,” (in which, pace Walpole, it is by no means clear 
that the King was in the wrong), ‘‘and though he paid his duty to 
the Queen, he constantly left the drawing-room without approaching 
the King.’ George the Third, writing to Lord North in 1778, says, 
in one of his insane outbursts of anger, that a certain event ‘ shows 
the Duke of Richmond’s blackness, if it wanted any elucidation, and that 
his whole conduct is dictated by malevolence:” the event in question 
being merely that his Grace had made himself troublesome by opposing the 
East India Regulation Bill in its several stages. Again, Junius, we know, 
spares Lord Holland: Lord Holland was the Duke’s brother-in-law. 
Junius’s familiarity with military and War-Office details is well known. 
The Duke of Richmond was a soldier, and an accomplished one, had 
served abroad, took much interest in questions of military economy and 
management: in Lord Rockingham’s second administration he became 
Master-General of the Ordnance. Junius took up the Falkland Islands’ 
question with rather remarkable vehemence : it was a special subject of the 
Duke’s. Junius, as every one repeats, got into a violent quarrel with Lord 
Barrington for ill-treating one Christopher Doyly, a clerk in his Lordship’s 
office: and who in the world would have troubled himself to make public 
the official sorrows of Christopher Doyly—so say the Franciscans one and 
all—except his close associate and fellow-clerk, Philip Francis? I beg 
pardon of my friends: there was one great man who might, and very 
probably would, for he united an interest in War-Office matters and a 
personal alliance with Doyly. Doyly’s wife was a connection of the 
Duke’s mother, a Cadogan, ‘The subjoined slice of pedigree explains 
the relationship.* 














* Ist Earl Cadogan. Sir Hans Sloane. 
4 ! 
1 
2nd Duke ond Earl [ | 
of Richmond -- daughter. Cadogan=—daughter daughter—Stanley. 
p ! 
1 
Charles, Hans Stanley, Mrs, Welbore Mrs. Christopher 
3rd Duke of (Envoy to Paris Ellis. Doyly. 
Richmond. in 1761). 


It will be observed in how important a way this bit of genealogy—besides 
illustrating the hypothetical case to which I have assigned it—bears on that of 
Francis. Much has been said about the kind of knowledge which Junius displays 
respecting people and things of fashionable life; slight and fragmentary, quite 
insufficient for a “ person of quality,” and yet more than could be expected from one 
of Francis’s antecedents. Now, Francis’s close connection with Doyly would just serve 
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Once more, if any high political character wrote or dictated these letters, 
one may pretty safely conjecture that he would avoid drawing attention to 
himself. Junius, I believe, never mentions the Duke of Richmond at all. 
His Grace was, in point of demeanour, a thoroughly fine gentleman; a 
master of that ‘‘ grand manner” which some have deemed essential to 
their conceptions of the person of Junius.* In one feature only, that I can 
discover, may the parallel be a priori pronounced a failure. The Duke was 
esteemed, except by very violent politicians like Lord Loughborough, a man 
of scrupulous honour: what Junius was in this respect we can conjecture. 
But then men of honour, like men of virtue, are sometimes found out. 

Now these things being so, there remains the single, but most perti- 
nent question: Can the Duke’s pretensions stand the unerring literary 
test ? can he pass through the narrow wicket-gate which will admit none, 
however ‘‘Juniable”’ in all other respects, except thoroughly accom- 
plished masters of the pen? Let us ‘rack his style.”’ He had ‘a 
great deal of sense,” says Walpole, and showed ‘amazing quickness,” in 
his French negotiation (1767). He passed, however, for an indolent 
man: nor, I believe, did he ever publish any writings. But it so happens 
that several of his letters, on public, or rather party affairs, are preserved 
in the Rockingham correspondence. Have they, or have they not, any 
‘*‘Junian ring” about them? ‘The first which I will cite is termed in 
the Edinburgh Review (1854) an “admirable letter;’’ it conveys the 
writer’s reasons for declining to join a projected coalition (1779). The 
following brief extract may serve only to give an idea of it :— 

If we are not to make the arrangements, and are yet to be supposed to have the 
management of affairs, it becomes surely not only fair, but necessary, that we should 
have a specific description of that share of government proposed for us, which is to 
give us the means, weight, and authority to carry our measures; or if it is not 
intended that we are to direct the measures, it is necessary that we should have a 
precise idea of those to which we are called to accede. Without one of these, it is 
merely an offer of place without power, under a bargain to screen those whom we 
have been so long condemning. 

The next relates to an earlier attempt at coalition ; which he equally 
condemned (1767) :— 

Is it not impossible to form a junction of the whole ? Would there be places 
enough, if the different politics and passions of the parties could agree ? Are not 
the Ministry distressed to keep, and the Bedfords distressed to get, their places ? 
Must not, therefore, each of them be ready to join your lordship ? If you cannot 
unite the whole, which should you prefer joining with, in point of consistency as to 
measures and in point of prudence? First, as to security of their attachment to you ; 
and, secondly, as to probability of success in the closet ? Have the present ministers 
any favourite measures in view to which they require your compliance? Have the 





to supply him with that sort of gossip about high life which would be useful for his 
newspaper purposes. His appeals to Welbore Ellis, as an advocate with Lord North, 
(from India,) are also thus explained. 

* Sir N. W. Wraxall describes (from hearsay) the demeanour of the three Whig 
leaders whom George the Third invested with the Garter in 1782. “The Duke of 
Devonshire advanced up to the Sovereign, with his phlegmatic, cold, awkward air, 
like a clown. Lord Shelburne came forward, bowing on every side, smiling and 
fawning, like a courtier. The Duke of Richmond presented himself, easy, unem- 
barrassed, and with dignity, like a gentleman.” 
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Bed fords none as to America, and are their notions of trade and foreign affairs likely to 
be submitted to your lordship, particularly Mr. Grenville’s? Is it most prudent 
to trust to the security of Mr. Rigby, Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, Lord Temple, and 
Mr. Grenville, or to the Duke of Grafton and General Conway? . . . Are you sure 
that Yorke is not already leaving you for Grenville ? If you join the Bedfords and 
Grenvilles, and of course separate from Conway, will they not outrate you in 
speeches both in the House of Lords and House of Commons? Can you, suppose 
that a party which has the best speakers in both houses will submit to remain inferior 
to auother party, and act in subordination, or even upon an equality, with it ? 


The last which I will select expresses his state of feeling after the 
Lord George Gordon riots (1780) :— 

I do despair of the State. I never should despair of it against any combination 
of foreign foes ; but I do despair, seeing the domestic enemies it has, and their power. 
All attempt to meddle is sure to return nothing but additional vexation. I have long 
thought so, and the late trials have not altered my mind, or diminished my aversion 
to interfering with public business. If the nation can so tamely bear all it has borne, 
and the evident loss of their own liberty, without stirring, and will submit to be led 
by Scotch fanatics, and to the tune of the bagpipe—set Newgate loose, and burn 
London, turning against the best friends of liberty, and confounding them with its 
worst enemies—such a nation cannot be saved. 


Unless I am mistaken, the man who wrote thus was an artist; one 
accustomed to, and understanding, the use of the pen; and if reasonable 
probability were shown me from other circumstances that he was the 
author of Junius, I should not feel justified in rejecting his claim for 
dissimilarity of style, that of Junius being undoubtedly artificial and 
forced, like his handwriting. Further than this I could not go. In point 
of fact, I have been only maintaining a paradox by way of illustration ; 
but it is no paradox of my inventing. I owe it to an unknown corre- 
spondent, one of the many who favoured me with suggestions and 
criticisms on the appearance of the Memoirs. This writer, to whom I 
hereby tender my respectful acknowledgments, sent me an argument in 
earnest on behalf of the third Duke of Richmond, much more detailed 
and more ingenious than the summary which I have submitted in these 
pages. But though interested, I need not say I remained unconvinced. 
I think I could myself show, by certain biographical particulars, that his 
Grace could not possibly have been Junius. There is, however, no occa- 
sion for fighting a shadow. I am only anxious to point out how easy it is 
to come near the mark in this sort of inquiry,—how difficult to hit it. 
Let any candid examiner compare the number of conjectures, plausibilities, 
light indications, piecemeal hints, brought together to back up the claim 
of this or of any other candidate except one, with the close, cogent, self- 
connected mass of testimony, missing in no link, open to no distinct and 
tangible objection, which establishes that of the one in question, Francis 
—evidence which would be regarded as conclusive in any research, were 
it not that as no single element in it can be pronounced mathematically 
certain, it is always open to incredulity to deny the moral certainty of the 
whole—and he will probably, from this mere comparison of comparisons, 
be led straight to the obvious and ordinary conclusion. 


I say so, in very truth, withont any prepossession of my own, 
32—5 
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although, of course, I expect no one to believe me. It is singular, and 
almost ludicrous, to note the amount of personal feeling and acrimony 
which have been imported into the recent revival of the Junian contest ; 
where they are about as appropriate as in the discussion of a mathematical 
problem. Every one who advances what he thinks a new contribution to 
@ doctrine in which almost all our soberest inquirers into the history of 
that period have acquiesced, is treated in divers quarters as if he was 
either a crotchety paradox-monger ; or an unconvincible fool, proof alike 
against reasoning and sarcasm; or, very commonly, as a designing per- 
sonage, who is trying to throw dust in the eyes of the public, and 
thinks no sin of suppression, misinterpretation, exaggeration, in the 
furtherance of his cause. Even I, in the business-like exercise of an 
editor’s duty to reduce within printable limits the multifarious manuscript 
remains of Sir Philip, have found myself accused of ‘‘ making careful 
selections’ from his correspondence, impliedly with sinister views, when 
heaven knows that my only care in the maiter was to let Francis tell his 
own story with as little revision and shortening as necessity would admit. 
Critics would gain by reserving their suspicion for really suspicious cases; 
and not supposing that persons of common honesty go deliberately to 
work in fabricating, or suppressing, or ‘ selecting ’’—all which means the 
same thing—for no greater stake than the establishment of a proposition 
in which no mortal has the slightest interest except that of curiosity. 

For myself—if I may be excused another egotistical paragraph—I 
have said that I never took up the controversy with any special eagerness. 
I was content to follow in the wake of my contemporaries who had studied 
it best, such as Macaulay and Stanhope. My own desultory researches, 
had contributed to keep me straight in the same direction. But I 
was anything rather than a partisan, and when the papers of Sir Philip 
were placed in my hand, I should, as far as vanity goes, have been 
much better satisfied if I could have elaborated from them some novel 
and captivating theory, than in being forced to content myself with 
the stereotyped solution of the old riddle ; I should much have preferred 
to be the Dr. Livingstone of Junian exploration, instead of tailing off 
in the ordinary track of humdrum travellers. But this was not to 
be. By the time my eye had run over ream after ream of that magnifi- 
cent handwriting—when I had become acquainted with the views, real 
and pretended, the thoughts, hopes, dreams, dissimulations, disdains, of 
that powerful though limited intellect—the truth of the common theory 
established itself in my mind, beyond the force of ingenuity to disprove it. 
It was, if I may so say, the moral evidence of the identity which interested 
me even more than the external, overpowering as I hold this to be. As 
to the latter branch, my new researches only confirmed me in conclusions 
well ascertained before: they showed me how Francis ran parallel with 
Junius through their whole career; how he knew the same persons, was 
familiar with the same events, great and small, had the same likes and 
dislikes, and so forth. They established the very convincing result that if 
you study the life of Francis day by day, almost hour by hour,.and com- 
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pare its events with the events of Junius, letter by letter, you nowhere 
come to an incompatibility ; that there is no one letter which you can 
prove that Francis could not have written, from evidence of time, place, 
ignorance, or any other such obstacle. The coincidences are of course 
most numerous and minute, but these you may try to explain away or con- 
test their importance ; you cannot rank against them the non-coincidences, 
for—except in the case of a slight deviation or two evidently for the pur- 
pose of misleading—such do not exist. And it is in this way that the 
proof for Francis differs from that attempted on behalf of each of his forty 
competitors: the claim of each of whom breaks down at some point or 
other; all of them now recognized failures, as I infer from their having 
been all abandoned ; the present school of anti-Franciscans confining 
itself wholly within the limits of negation. The study, as I pursued it, 
reminded me more and more of the child’s toy called a labyrinth: all 
roads, save one, towards the centre of the maze, are crossed, sooner or 
later, by transverse bars ; one only conducts thither, through many intri- 
cacies, but without an obstacle. 

But, as I have said, the moral evidence which I seemed to discover 
was to me, I will not say more convincing, but more attractive. It was 
the study of his remains which opened the recesses of his character, such 
as I deem them, to my inspection. I found out that Francis was, so to 
speak, two men: a “ Bifrons” in reality as well as in fictitious name. 
To the eyes of superficial observers, an obscure, hard-working man, with a 
feeble wife and craving family, of ignoble tastes and insignificant associa- 
tions, fond of his wine, his rubber, and his not very respectable ‘‘larks,”’ 
but in no respect distinguished, except by a somewhat better education, 
from the ordinary run of Government clerks of his day.* Secretly, 
a busy, resolute, unscrupulous, political intriguer: full of ambition, 
cherishing the proudest anticipations, and satisfied of his own abilities to 
fill the highest destinies. And this I say without the slightest reference 
either to Junius or to those earlier presumed achievements of Francis as a _ 
newspaper correspondent on which Mr. Parkes laid so much stress. Thus 
much is evidenced simply by his own correspondence in his own name, and by 
his morsels of autobiography, corroborated as these are in the eyes of the 
minute inquirer by the papers of Chatham and of Calcraft. Francis, says 
one combatant in the discussion, was better employed at the date of the 
Falkland Islands letters than in newspaper controversy : for Francis writes 





* The descendants of the collateral American branches of Sir Philip’s family are 
still numerous in the United States, and possess some traditions respecting him. I 
have been favoured with the sight of some of their correspondence of the time. One 
of their beliefs is, that his father, the Doctor, once visited America: and that his 
presence there is testified by the preservation of a dishonoured cheque. Another is, 
that Sir Philip.was himself illegitimate. It will be remembered that Mr. Parkes 
could make out nothing of his mother’s history. ‘‘The date and place of her 
marriage are unknown.”—Memoirs, p. i. There is a curious letter to Richard 
Tilghman from his own father (after Richard’s return to Philadelphia) expressing 
the surprise of the family at Philip’s Indian appointment, and saying that he cer- 
tainly has “the luck of a bastard.” Richard replies by a very affectionate panegyric 
on his cousin and comrade, whom he pronounces worthy of any good fortune. I give 
these trifling old rumours only for what they are worth, seeing no ground for belief 
in either. 
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to his brother-in-law at that date, ‘‘ We lead a jolly kind of life. This 
night to a concert, on Thursday to a Ridotto, on Saturday the opera,” and 
s0 forth. Quite true; and yet Francis, in his autobiographical fragment 
already referred to (preserved in the strictest privacy), declares that at 
that same date he was deeply at work with Calcraft in endeavouring to 
raise on his legs the fallen idol, Lord Chatham. ‘If Chatham had come 
in I could have commanded anything.” The man was double, half 
drinking with Tilghman, half plotting with Calcraft. On no other suppo- 
sition can you really reconcile his inconsistencies as Francis. But admit 
that supposition, and you remove the chief improbability, such as it is, 
which may be urged against his claim to Junius, and you remove at the 
same time the extreme antecedent improbability against the great fact of 
his career—the appointment of this small dismissed clerk to the joint 
government of India. 

While on this subject of personal character—since I am already hope- 
lessly engaged in digressions —let me refer incidentally to two singular pas- 
sages, which seem like what an Italian art-scholar would term ‘‘ pentimenti”’ 
on the part of Junius. Such are rare. Junius was ‘not a man that he 
should repent.”” But now and then the melting mood came even over him. 
He had done injustice, and in his stern way he would make amends. One of 
these relates to the case of Sir William Draper. How Junius attacked 
and ridiculed that officer we all know. Nevertheless, ‘‘ when Francis had 
to repel the charge of having allowed himself to be included in the list of 
managers of the impeachment of Hastings, his personal enemy, to whom 
does he appeal? ‘To the very last person in the world to whom Junius 
would have appealed—to Draper. Those who knew Sir William Draper, 
I am sure, will acknowledge that there could not be a stricter and more 
scrupulous judge of points of honour than he was.’ So observes an 
anti-Franciscan, not unnaturally, to show that Francis could not have 
written Junius. Study Francis well, and you will see how shrewd 
a suspicion it raises the other way. Draper had been the friend of 
Francis’s father : a familiar personage to Francis himself. His reference 
to Draper was therefore to a backer whom he had the right to invoke. 
The attack of Junius on Draper had been wantonly mischievous. And (if 
tradition speaks truly) Draper had expressed himself forgivingly and good- 
humouredly of his unknown assailant. And he was now dead. Even 
Francis might be capable of this kind of posthumous generosity, and feel 
as if he had performed a sacrifice to Nemesis. 

The other instance I quote from Mr. Twisleton’s Preface (p. xxxiii.) 
I am ashamed to say I had overlooked it in compiling the Memoirs. 
Mr. Twisleton’s more industrious eyes have discerned it, and noted its 
value. In a note by Junius to his Letter to the Duke of Grafton (December 
12th, 1769), one Mr. George Ross is spoken of as ‘‘ the Scotch agent and 
worthy confidant of Lord Mansfield.” But in 1771, fate so willed it 
that Francis, after his retirement from the War Office, had to ask Ross a 
favour: namely, to use his interest with Lord Suffolk to get him, Francis, 
another place. Ross replied kindly, and seems to have tried to accom- 
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plish the object. Now, in what is called the Booksellers’ Edition of 
Junius, 1783, which has the appearance of having been revised by Junius 
himself, the insulting word ‘‘ worthy ” is significantly omitted. 

I repeat, therefore, that no one can go effectively into this question 
unless he is prepared to resist the temptation to cut knots by short and 
sharp sentences ; to say that it is ‘‘ impossible,” or even ‘‘ improbable,” 
that Francis should have used this or that expression of Junius, because, 
apparently, contrary to his interest, or inconsistent with his known senti- 
ments, or likely to endanger his secret. This can be decided but approxi- 
matively, and that only by a very careful weighing of probabilities, a 
process to which, I must say, as far as I have observed, ordinary Junian 
combatants show little inclination. Remember Fielding’s parable of the 
Wiltshire thief. Three constables are pursuing a supposed offender. 
They pass a public-house with the sign of the ‘‘ Wiltshire Inn.” ‘“ Let 
us go in,” says the first; ‘‘for the thief is a Wiltshire man, and, 
therefore, likely to stop there.” ‘‘ No,” says the second ; ‘ for that very 
reason he will not stop there, for fear of being followed.” Yes,” 
reasoned the third, ‘‘ he may have gone there to disconcert suspicion by 
facing it.’ While they are thus arguing the question @ priori at the 
door, the culprit escapes a@ posteriori by a back-window. And attempts 
to solve a problem on moral probabilities as to whether a man is likely 
to do this or that under given circumstances, are very apt to end in some 
such unsatisfactory way, particularly where the subject is such a ‘‘ dodger”’ 
as Junius must have been, and as Francis certainly was. 

No writer has expressed this element of the question so much to my 
mind as the distinguished French littérateur, Charles de Reémusat 
(“Encore un Mot sur Junius,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th Sept., 
1868). He writes as a steady and unconverted Franciscan, though by 
no means an intolerant one :— 

Hence arises the impossibility, or at all events the difficulty, of judging safely of 
the origin of these letters by their contents, and of assigning probability or impro- 
bability for or against the suspected party. If in some pages one reads something 
contrary to the known sentiments, to the probable affections, to the evident wishes of 
him to whom one attributes them, it seems assuredly very logical to conclude at once 
that they are not his ; but it is necessary at the same time to remember that we have 
before us a work of fiction and importance, the stratagem of one who conceals him- 
self, the manifesto of a combatant who does not want to be seized or discovered. 
Such, then, is the singular nature of the work imposed on thie seekers after Junius, 
that they must needs distrust the ordinary methods of investigation in similar cases, 
give the go-by to coincidences and analogies which seem to be proofs, accept at times 
those contradictions and disparities which appear to raise objections. The coincidences 
which one seems to perceive between known opinions and pseudonymons writings, 
between a private life and a part acted in public, are not certain indications ; and 
inconsistencies are not improbabilities. Everything may be turned in two senses, 
and the pour et contre may be equally deduced from the same comparisons. The 
same individual may be Junius both because he resembles him and is unlike him ; 
and much sagacity and attention are required to make the choice. This is a great 
source of perplexity. This description, however, is not altogether unfavourable to 
Francis, On the contrary, we may remark in his life and character features agreeing 
with the supposed duplicity of the personage whom we are trying to discover. He 
was at once ardent and secret, hasty and calculating ; he loved vengeance and mystery ; 
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his judgment was severe, his conscience loose ; he had more rigour than justice, more 
of principles than of scruples, more of pride than of dignity. He wanted very little of 
the merits and vices necessary to being Junius, He had the heart of Junius: had 
he his genius? That is more doubtful. 

One canon of probability on this subject may however, I think, be 
laid down with some approach to confidence. A man in possession of 
a dangerous secret will no doubt put himself to some inconvenience and 
restraint, and do some unlikely things with a view to avoid its detection. 
But one thing he will hardly do: break through his habits, and alter his 
settled course of life. I mention this with a view to a proof of identity, 
which Mr. Parkes considered a very convincing one; but of which I do 
not think others have taken much notice; that afforded by the catalogue 
of Francis’s library. It will be found detailed in No. I. of the Appendix to 
the second volume of the Memoirs. Francis, as is easily collected from his 
remains, was a man whose time was much spent in meditating on himself: 
not only in planning what he had to do, but reconsidering all that he had 
done ; chewing the cud of past life. He was a very vain man, but whose 
vanity was in general rather concentrated and silent than demonstrative. 
And hence it resulted that while he was always a great collector of 
pamphlets, these were such as almost invariably related to matters in 
which he had himself been engaged: his own or others’ speeches in 
debates in which he had taken part, his own or others’ tracts on subjects 
which he had, for special reasons, taken up. He was a collector, not 
from curiosity about others, but from le besoin de se parler de soi-méme. 
These tracts he bound up in volumes, year by year or nearly so. 

Now, from 1774, thé year in which he became a high public 
functionary, to the end of his public life, this collection contained some 
eighty volumes ; and the contents were almost all of the type to which I 
have referred, of- personal interest to himself, and chiefly to his career in 
parliament. With a little pains, one might almost specify the reason 
which led him to purchase every article. Prior to 1774—-when he was 
an obscure man of no known influence in public affairs at all—there were 
about twenty volumes. These relate almost wholly, not, of course, to 
matters in which he took part as Francis—for there were none—but to 
matters in which Junius, or Candor, or the other personages of Woodfall’s 
imaginary staff, took part. Compare the contents of one earlier and one 
later volume only, and my meaning will be plain. But, if you wish to 
examine for yourself, compare the whole series, and the result will equally 


bear me out. 
Vou. XXVIII. 
London Museum, January, 1770 (containing article on Junius, corrected). 
London Museum, February and March, 1770, 
Oxford Magazine, April, 1770. 
Letter from Junius. 
London Museum, April, 1770 (Remarks, p. 266: Junius). 
London Museum, June, 1770. 
A Letter to Dr. Johnson, 1770. 
Dr. Johnson’s False Alarm, 1770. 
Letter to Dr. Blackstone, 1770. 
In re S. Vaughan, 1770. 
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Vou. Lit. 
Investigation of Mr. Eden’s Treaty, 1787. 
View of Treaty with France: Eden. 
Woollen Draper’s letter on French Treaty, 1786. 
Thoughts on the Westminster Scrutiny. 
Speech of Flood on the French Treaty, 1787. 
Blake: The True Policy of Great Britain. 
Principles of British Policy, 1787. 
Appeal to Landed Interest. 

Francis, we know, took the field in the debate on Pitt’s French Treaty, 
and made thereon one of his best speeches. ; 

To sum up the evidence, the collection made by Francis continues 
the collection made by Junius, and the two together form a convenient 
and almost complete chronological index of the continuous lives of Junius- 
Francis. Mr. Parkes was, I think, warranted in his high estimate of this 
piece of evidence. And yet it is clearly open to the objection, that Francis 
was ‘ unlikely’ to leave on his library shelves a standing indication of 
the identity of the two personages. Why did he so? I must answer 
with M. de Réemusat. I cannot explain, because I cannot enter fully into 
the why and wherefore of such a designer. But I believe the reason to 
be what I have suggested. The pleasure of following up a self-indulgent 
habit which had become a law, the reluctance to break up a cherished 
series of records of the past, was stronger than any apprehension of risk.* 

To return once more, in the irregularity of this rambling discussion, 
to the last words of the passage above quoted from M. de Remusat, in 
which he expresses the ordinary doubt whether Francis possessed the 
peculiar talent of Junius. I have said already that the ordinary anti- 
Franciscan argument—the only one which ever had the slightest weight 
with me—is the literary inferiority of Francis to Junius; although, at 
the most, inferiority only, and not such diversity as disentitles, far too 
plainly, sundry great and titled personages from the honour of com- 
petition. Francis was, at all events, a master of the pen, as Burke 
pronounced him, if not equalling Junius at his best. I have alluded in 
the Memoirs (vol. ii. p. 292).to one or two well-known instances in the 
history of literature of writers who have achieved fame by a single work, 
to the peculiarities of which no other sample of their writing approaches. 
M. de Rémusat has supplied one or two more. ‘‘If our Constituent 








* It would be interesting to fill the lacuna in Francis’s library caused by the 
disappearance of the “vellum-bound sett” of Junius which he ordered from Wood- 
fall. But, after the exercise of much ingenuity, the problem of tracing its history 
appears to be given up. All that results from the inquiry seems to be that several 
copies have been seen answering the description, as may well be the case. One such 
copy has been traced into the possession of a member of the family of Metcalfe, in 
India (see the correspondence on the subject in Notes and Queries), And I was 
informed by a Calcutta friend whom I consulted on the subject, that this “sett” was 
believed there to have been left behind by Francis on quitting India, and that it was 
destroyed at Delhi in the mutiny. But it remains to be proved, in the first place, 
that Junius’s order was ever executed. Woodfall’s last letter to him (March 7, 1773) 
scems to imply that the books were sent ; but Woodfall asks in that letter for farther 
directions; and no answer, not even an acknowledgment, is preserved. Now, on 
March 8, 1773, Francis heard of his father’s death at Bath, whither, no doubt, he 
proceeded,—(Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 320.) 
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Assembly had never existed, who would speak about the works of 
Mirabeau? A few strong and just thoughts, drowned in the declamatory 
trivialities of his improvised pamphlets, would perhaps not have secured 
him two lines in French literary history. Supposing that Louis de 
Montalte had preserved his secret, and that the origin of the Peiites 
Lettres had remained in the shade, who would have dreamt of con- 
cluding, from the mathematical works of Pascal, or from his Thoughts on 
Religion, that he was the author of the Provinciales? Who,” he proceeds, 
‘‘would have discovered the forger of the manuscript of St. Helena 
(which bore so strongly the Napoleonic impress) in M. de Chateauvieux, 
the respectable author of Agronomic Travels in Italy? From these 
examples we may judge,’”’ he concludes, ‘‘of the difficulties, variations, 
and uncertainties which attend the search after the true author of Junius.” 
I should rather say, of the difficulty of disproving the claim of Francis 
by mere literary comparison. 

I must, however, bring to a close these desultory observations on so 
exhausted a subject, which may have no attraction except for a few of my 
readers, though from recollection of long study and much love it still 
interests myself. I can only say—boldly confronting the blame which I 
may incur for self-opinion—that, when I take up something new on the 
controversy, the Scotch proverb constantly recurs to me, “ It’s ill talking 
between a full man and a fasting.” I have been led by circumstances to 
pursue it in its details by very extensive comparison, whether successfully 
or not. By far the most of those whose lucubrations I light on have 
done nothing of the kind. Their acuteness may be far greater than 
mine; but I perceive only too plainly that they have dealt but idly 
with the acquisition of knowledge, that they have rarely striven to 
master the subject as a whole, and that, if they have mastered any 
separate portion of it, this has been chiefly for gladiatorial purposes, to 
enable them to take a showy rather than substantial part in the conflict. 
Now this is an unsatisfactory way, as lawyers well know, of combating 
any case resting on evidence ; but it is especially so where the evidence 
(as in that for Francis) is almost wholly cumulative. By cumulative 
evidence of identity we mean, I apprehend, this: evidence consisting of 
a variety of propositions, each borrowing no assistance (except casually) 
from the others, but constituting, as far as it goes, an independent proof 
by itself. An objection which shakes only one of these propositions 
is only good as far as it goes—valeat quantum, it does not touch the 
others. But in Junius controversy it seems to be constantly assumed 
that to invalidate one article of a cumulative proof is the same thing as 
to destroy a‘link in a connected proof, which is altogether another 
matter. A burglary has been committed: a man has been seen going 
from the house at the critical moment: he wore a white hat, had one eye, 
limped, spoke a Yorkshire dialect. What of that? asks the anti-Franciscan. 
Men with white hats, one-eyed men, lame men, Yorkshire men, are any- 
thing but scarce. True: but men combining these four qualities are not 
very likely to be met with. The constable will be pretty safe in seizing 
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on the first he finds. You, my friend the objector, are confusing an 
argument founded on the number of distinct and parallel proofs with an 
argument arising from a chain of facts linked together. 

To apply this distinction to the Junius case, Macaulay's celebrated 
“ five points,’ on which some sarcastic commentary has been expended, 
afford a plain instance of the “ cumulative” argument. First, Junius was 
some one acquainted with the technical forms of the Secretary of State’s 
office. Secondly, he was intimately acquainted with the business of the 
War Office. Thirdly, he, during the year 1770, attended debates in the 
House of Lords, and took notes of speeches, particularly those of Lord 
Chatham. Fourthly, he bitterly resented the appointment of Chamier to 
the place of Deputy-Secretary at War. Fifthly, he was bound by some 
strong tie to the first Lord Holland. ‘Now, here are five marks, all of 
which ought to be found in Junius. We do not believe that more than 
two of them can be found in any other person whatsoever. If this argu- 
ment does not settle the question, there is an end of all reasoning on 
circumstantial evidence.” I do not myself think that any one can study 
the Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis in earnest and impartially and not find 
each of the “five points” corroborated there by testimony of which 
Macaulay knew nothing. But I am concerned, not with the value of the 
proof, but with the ordinary method of controverting it. This is by the 
piecemeal argument, which, in such a case, proves nothing. There were 
many clerks in the War Office: there were several takers of notes in the 
House of Lords; Lord Holland had laid many persons under obligation ; 
and so forth. All of no value, unless you can fix on some one person, 
other than Francis, who answers all these tests. And this, as yet, every 
partaker in the fray has failed to do. 

Now, by way of contrast, let us take from the same controversy an 
instance of a chain of argument, in which if one link snaps the whole is 
broken. We shall find it in Mr. Twisleton’s singular story of the verses 
to Miss Giles, headed in his volume ‘ Collateral Evidence.” It furnishes 
in truth one of the most remarkable instances of circumstautial testimony 
ever adduced. Receive the evidence as Mr. Twisleton gives it, and it is 
simply irresistible. The opponent can only deny the evidence; and it is 
exceedingly difficult to do this. The tale is briefly as follows.—Miss Giles 
was acquainted with Francis. She received (in the Junius period) a copy 
of verses, enclosed in an anonymous letter. She preserved both. They 
can be seen in fac-simile. The letter is in the Junian handwriting. The 
verses are not. They are in the handwriting of Tilghman, a relative and 
companion of Francis. And Tilghman, in a letter to Francis, written long 
afterwards and on quite a different occasion, reminds him of these verses 
as his, Francis’s own, composition. It is obvious that the proof is on the 
surface perfect. But it is obvious also that it rests on the truth of several 
distinct propositions. Disprove one of them, and the whole fails. Show, 
for instance (and this is attempted, I see, in some recent criticism), in 
defiance of the deliberate judgment of Mr. Chabot, that the letter is not 
in the Junian handwriting, and all the rest amounts to nothing, or so 
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little as not to be worth importing into the controversy. Any one who, 
professing that he has disproved this one particular, aims at the disproof 
of other particulars also, rather shows that he is conscious of weakness 
in the main proposition of his negative case. The fallacy of a cumulative 
argument can be shown for the most part only seriatim, by pulling down 
the cumulus. The fallacy of a chain of argument is demonstrated by a 
sharp and successful blow struck at a single link. All beyond this is 
expenditure of superfluous energy. 

Thus much in reference only to certain incidental points raised in 
this inveterate contest, which, like the ghost-battle in the plains of 
Chalons, seems likely never to end, the dead combatants rising at night to 
fight the field over again. It is of much more importance to direct atten- 
tion to the discoveries, or rather explorations, of Mr. Chabot in the field of 
handwriting. Not that there is much absolutely new in them, as regards 
the special question at issue. Most people were reasonably satisfied with 
the approximative comparisons made by Taylor and others between the 
manuscripts of Francis and private letters of Junius to Woodfall.* 

Mr. Chabot, as we know, is an ‘‘expert”’ in the science of hand- 
writing: one (as Mr. Twisleton defines the term) “‘ recognized as such in 
courts of justice, to whom cases of disputed writing are systematically 
submitted from time to time for their professional opinion, and who are 
prepared to state detailed reasons for every such opinion they give.” His is 
a profession to which recent changes in the law, admitting comparison of 
manuscripts to a greater extent than the pedantry of our hidebound 
jurisprudence used to allow, have given great additional importance. His 
testimony and that of Mr. Hethercliff, his only rival in the pursuit, has, 
I believe, already decided issues of great weight, under the direction 
of the judge, and to the satisfaction of the jury. He has been formally 
consulted, and pronounces, without hesitation, on the identity of Francis 
and Junius. The verdict of such a man on the question now before us 
will probably, with most candid people, turn the scale at once. He is 
very unlikely to be mistaken, and he has really no temptation to mislead. 
But he has not been contented with assertion. This volume contains a 
mass of proof, most carefully elaborated and digested by himself, exposing 
the gradual method by which he arrived for his own part at certitude on 
the subject. I may say in passing that his dissertation is of the highest 
value on the general subject of tests of the law of handwriting, and that 
it is in this respect that it will, in the long-run, chiefly commend itself to 
the reader ; but I am concerned at present with the old question only. 
On that I should myself have certainly deemed it complete as far as any 








* It is rather singular, by the way, to observe acute and well-informed com- 
batants in the present controversy repeating a passage in Charles Butler’s Reminis- 
cences about the handwriting of the Junius letters themselves, which Charles Butler 
fancied he had seen in the possession of Wilkes. That “fancy” had been exposed 
long before. There is no reason whatever to suppose what no other evidence attests, 
and what is in itself excessively improbable—that the MS. of Junius was preserved at 
all. The anecdote, thus unconfirmed by any other testimony, was plainly a freak of 
memory of the garrulous and clever old “reminiscent.” I knew. him well. Most 
likely he had seen some of the Woodfall MSS., and possibly in company with Wilkes, 
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product of the human mind, which may deceive, and may be deceived, 
can be so. But this is not the case, and will not for a time be the case. 
There are and will be dissenters. And this follows partly from the 
inveteracy of partisanship ; partly from a certain distrust of ‘“ experts”’ 
in general, which must be fairly met and allowed for. 

An ‘expert ’—one, that is, who professes a technical and accurate 
knowledge of subjects on which people in general merely guess, or reason 
loosely from individual cases—is always an unpleasant intruder in a “ free 
fight.” He is as unwelcome as a scientific agriculturist in a club of 
country farmers, or a political economist in a party of ‘ practical” people. 
We are a little afraid of him, as of a schoolmaster: suspicious, as of a 
detective officer. All these, however, are trivial causes of the popular 
expression of distrust in experts: there remains one much more serious. 
Unhappily, we have but too good reason to distrust an ‘‘expert”’ in the 
witness-box. It is within the habitual knowledge of all of us; and soft 
speeches and circumlocutions will not modify the hard truth, that he is 
expected and understood to represent the views of the party who calls him, 
not to give impartial deductions from facts. And this established disgrace 
to our jurisprudence will continue, until our legislature adopts the simplest 
and most thorough of all reforms—that of refusing absolutely to the parties 
in a cause the liberty of calling experts (those familiar with the subject will 
easily understand the necessary limitations to which this suggestion is 
subject, and I cannot here enter on them), but allowing the Court itself to 
invoke their assistance whenever the Court may deem it requisite. Until 
this is effected, the testimony of all experts will labour under not unrea- 
sonable discredit ; and that discredit is certain to be made the most of 
by the rhetoric of the bar and of partisanship. 

The joint authors of the volume have therefore adopted the only 
course open to them: the straightforward and the convincing one. M. 
Chabot has laid before the public, not merely the results of his inquiry, 
but the whole process of it. He explains, one by one, the reasons why 
he deems this or that coincidence in the two handwritings significant, or 
suspicious, or important: and why the mass of such coincidences, on the 
cumulative principle, is conclusive. Every one with a pair of eyes, and 
reasonable patience, can follow out each several thread for himself; can 
connect them as M. Chabot has done, or try to disjoin them if he is dis- 
satisfied. No material for the disproof, any more than for the proof, is 
wanting. The volume is complete and self-sufficing. And, this being so, 
it is perhaps not too much to hope that, if its conclusions are contro- 
verted, they will be so in a serious way, and not by mere sarcasms on the 
character of ‘‘ experts,’ and on the credulity of those who have faith in 
them. As regards Mr. Twisleton’s part in the business, it is sufficient to 
say that he has brought his witness into the box with that calm and 
moderate demeanour which becomes one who conducts a case ; presenting 
him simply such as he is, without undignified anticipation of objections 
or defiance to objectors. 

The following is as fair an instance as I can well separate from the 
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context of the manner of proof; presuming that it is to be read as a 
separate chapter of a ‘‘ cumulative” argument. It may serve also as a 
kind of ‘‘ monograph” on the habitual formation of the letter R, and may 


be useful as such to others besides Junian disputants. 

Junius and Francis each give a preference to the r with its shoulder to the left 
in all cases where it follows either of the vowels a, e, i, or u. . . . The converse of 
the preceding rule takes place in respect of the vowel o, for notwithstanding the 
ready command alike by Junius and by Francis of a letter r having its shoulder to 
the left, it was a rooted habit with both, in all syllables in which the letter r follows 
the vowel o, to form the r after one model only, with its shoulder to the right. 
Francis has made eight departures only from this practice in 460 instances, and 
Junius six only in 465 instances. 


Now I do not deny that, when I first came to this passage, the sus- 
picion was aroused that M. Chabot had been guilty here of a little over- 
ingenuity. Surely, I thought to myself, there is some reason connected 
with comparative facility in the formation of letters for this almost un- 
erring preference of the r with shoulder to the right after 0: I think this is 
so, and I myself, for one, always form this combination of letters just as 
Francis did. But I was hasty. 


A very fair question arises, whether there is not some natural law, tendency, or 
bias, leading persons who form the letter r in two distinct manners, with respect to 
the position of its shoulder, to adapt each to certain distinct cases. Possibly there 
may be: but this supposition is not warranted by facts. In thirteen of the fifty 
photo-lithographed pages in this volume there will be found not less than fourteen 
clear instances of the letter r with its shoulder to the left after the vowel o: a 
number nearly equalling that to be found in all the pages of Junius and Francis 
together. . . . Hence the supposition of any natural tendency to write the letter r 
with its shoulder to the right when it follows the vowel o must be discarded. The 
habitual employment [of that method to the exclusion of the other] must therefore be 
attributed to a peculiarity of the writer. The question then arises whether this 
peculiarity existed accidentally in two different individuals. [Certainly singular and 
suspicious, but certainly not conclusive. But then], if this question is answered in 
the affirmative, the further question will immediately arise, whether these two indi- 
viduals accidentally agreed in forming the letter r with its shoulder to the right, after 
the common formation of the letter f in the words from, friend, &c., 

Also after the letter w in the word write, and its derivatives. 

Also in forming the initial letter r with its shoulder to the Jeft before the vowel e¢ in 
such words as “reason,” “ready,” “rely,” &c., with a definite proportion of exceptions. 

Again, if it is asserted that all this was accidental, was it likewise accidental 
that, although these two individuals formed the single and double r with shoulders 
to the right after the vowel 0, they formed it with shoulders to the left after the 
vowels a, e, i, and u; making it an exception when in the word Sir? And if all 
this is asserted to have been accidental and not the result of habit, the question then 
remains whether it is likewise accidental that these very same individuals agreed in 
the formation of twelve or thirteen variations of the letter r, many of them of very 
marked and distinctive formations.—p. 21. 

The following incidental lecture on a special branch of the subject— 
the frequency of the junction of words—shows the minute attention paid to 
it by Mr. Chabot, and the results,— 


The facsimiles from Junius’s writing, bound up in this volume, contain as nearly 
as possible 12,450 words, and those from that of Francis about 12,500. Therefore 
the amount of writing in the two hands under comparison is very nearly equal, In 
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each there are at least 1,500 instances of junction of words, And there are doubtless 
many more instances than those which appear in the printed plates (owing to the 
difficulty of reproducing the fine lines of junction). 

However common a junction. of words may be in other handwriting, it is a point 
which demands attention when it is considered that the very extreme of this practice 
distinguishes the writings of Lady Temple, Lord George Sackville, Hugh Boyd, 
Dr. Wilmot, and other competitors for the Junian hand. In some of them not only a 
disjunction of words, but also a disjunction of letters, denotes their want of fluency in 
the use of the pen. In the latter respect the writing of Lady Temple, particularly, 
is in marked contrast to that of Junius.—p. 57. , 


One more extract will shew the manner in which M. Chabot deals 
with the peculiar cross-purpose involved in his chief inquiry: namely, 
that he is dealing, not with an ordinary hand, but a feigned one. He 
selects certain special cases, in which the writing of Junius does in fact 
diverge from that of Francis, and explains how the divergences are 
artificial, and tend to prove the case which they appear at first to confuse. 
He gives two or three specimens of this: one will serve to elucidate our 
meaning. ‘‘ When Junius was more intent than common on disguising 
his hand he terminated the tails of the letters g and y in a dot (instead 
of a loop).”” M. Chabot then proceeds : 


These are positive and practical dissimilarities ; but to regard them in a hand 
intended to be all dissimilar, as evidence that Francis did not write the Junian letters, 
is to expose one’s eyes to the dust intended to be thrown into them, and thereby 
achieve the object for which they were intended. They are, however, ineffective to 
that end, when, in the same hand, all the common functions, as well as many un- 
common functions of those letters by Francis are observed (see Plate I.), and particu- 
larly when these dissimilarities, which are all prevailing in some of the Junian letters, 
are as absent from others of those letters as they are from the letters of Francis.—p. 45. 


The reader will, of course, understand these are mere selections from 
a large mass of inquiry, and not very intelligible without the facsimiles 
accompanying it in the work, and given only to invite him to further in- 
vestigation for himself. From handwriting let us proceed to paper. Mr. 
Parkes (among others) laid great stress on the fact that the material then 
in use at the War Office was constantly employed by Junius. But Mr. 
Twisleton has looked far more microscopically into the subject :— 


I have examined in every way most minutely the quality of the paper, both as 
regards colour, texture, and thickness, of Junius’s first letter to Mr. Grenville, of the 
6th of February, 1768, and I find it perfectly agrees in each of those particulars with 
the first sheet of Junius’s letter, written little more than two months before, viz. 
on 5th of December, 1767. The two sheets of paper on which those letters are 
written also agree in the following particulars :—The device of the water-mark is the 
same ; the initials of the maker is the same; the water-lines, which are not quite 
purallel, are the same width apart, showing that the paper has been made in the same 
frame or mould. 

And, further, I find that the two sheets of paper are so exactly of the same size 
and shape, both having been cut slightly out of truth, whereby the top edge of the 
paper is not mathematically parallel with the bottom edge, that I cannot doubt they 
have been taken from one and the same quire of paper. And, furthermore, I find 
that the colour of the ink with which these two letters have been written is the same 
in both. Where the ink lies thinly, the writing is pale and somewhat brown : whereas, 
where the writing has been written with a full pen, it is quite black.—p. xxiii. 
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One of the first points in the comparison of handwriting, which drew 
suspicion on Francis—even in his lifetime—was the peculiarity universal 
in Junius, common in him, and very forcibly exemplified and insisted on 
by M. Chabot, of enclosing his initial signature between two parallel dashes. 
Here is an anecdote picked up by Mr. Twisleton thereanent :— 

After the publication of Junius Identified, Mr. William Blake (of Danesbury) 
was in a country-house with Sir Philip Francis, and happened to converse with him 
on the poetry of Lord Byron, to which Sir Philip expressed his aversion. This 
induced Mr. Blake to single out for his perusal the well-known lines in the Giaour, 
beginning with “He who hath bent him o’er the dead.” Francis read them, went to 
a writing-table, seized a piece of paper, wrote down on it a string of words which he 
extracted from those lines, ending with “ nothingness ”’ and “ changeless,” added below 
them the word “ senseless,” and then rapidly subscribed his initials between two dashes. 
On observing the signature, Mr, Blake said to him, “ Pray will you allow me to ask 
you, Sir Philip, do you always sign your initials in that manner?” Sir Philip merely 
answered grufily, “ I know what you mean, sir,” and walked away.—Prefuce, p. xxx. 

I must leave the rest of the accumulated evidence to substantiate 
itself in the mind of the student, only reminding him, once more, that no 
one can expect to appreciate it who contents himself with a mere super- 
ficial examination; and conclude with the very striking words in which 
Mr. Twisleton sums up the impression produced on himself by the revela- 
tion of the truth when he has mastered it, in company with M. Chabot, 
by repeated and laborious examination :— 

The principles which underlie all proof by comparison of handwritings are very 
simple, and when distinctly enunciated, appear to be self-evident. To prove that two 
documents were written by different hands, discrepancies must be pointed out in them 
which cannot be accounted for by accident or by disguise. These principles are easy 
to understand, but to exemplify them in discussion is by no means always easy. It 
is not the merely having bodily eyes which enables any one to see in two documents 
either discrepancies or coincidences. In the words of Epicharmus, which are the 
motto of this work, ‘‘ Mind sees, and mind hears ; all things else are deaf and blind.” * 
Fossil shells have been visible on the crust of the earth ever since it has been trodden 
by man. Nothing was wanting to see them but mind. “ We receive but what we 
give,” as the poet Coleridge says. This is notoriously true in botany, mineralogy, 
zoology, and all the sciences of observation. It is not merely by looking at a plant, 
a mineral, or an animal that any one really sees it. This is true of all the produc- 
tions of nature, and it is equally true of whatever is elevating, or beautiful, or 
graceful, or minute in the works of man. It is true of a cathedral, a statue, a picture, 
of Grecian vases or of ancient coins. It is likewise true of handwritings. It is idle 
for an unpractised volunteer to look at two documents, and to suppose that he sees 
what isin them. He does not know what to believe. He may fancy that two hand- 
writings are similar, when their essential differences are numerous; or he may pro- 
nounce them to be wholly unlike, when, radically, they are identical.—Preface, p. Ixxy. 


Where is the seeker after truth in whose mind these words will not 
awaken a responsive chord? Where is he who has not felt the pene- 
trating and overmastering joy which attends this acquisition of a new 
sense ? when, either through the quiet process of investigation, or through 
some sudden and seemingly casual enlightenment, he finds himself pos- 
sessed of the ray of light which will render all things clear—the key 
which will unlock every secret chamber—the clue which will conduct 
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through every intricacy ? That one moment of the exclamation “Eureka!” 
is worth ten years of laborious life. I have made myself familiar, in my 
wanderings, with the external features of an often traversed wild primitive 
waste, without (as it happened) paying the slightest attention to the 
antiquarian problems which its traces of former habitations were calcu- 
lated to illustrate. Those traces were no more to me than the indications 
of gold to the sheep-farmers in Australia before the hour of discovery 
struck. Accident has since led me to devote attention to these points of 
local archwological interest. The site of the primeval villages, the rock 
altar, the fortified position, has been indicated to me. Henceforth my 
eyes are opened. What I saw nowhere, I now see everywhere. Every 
familiar, but hitherto silent spot addresses me in a new language; and 
all that seems strange to me in this novel world is, that my vision 
had never been unsealed to discern its meaning before. So, again, 
I have explored more than one well-known mountain region with 
something of a mountaineer’s enthusiasm, but without attaching any 
meaning to their features illustrative of the history of the earth’s surface. 
I have been subsequently led to form some acquaintance, let us say, with 
the glacial theory of geologists ; returning to the same spot, I have been 
surprised, almost awed, to find that old confused appearances had passed 
away, and all had become new and regular; to trace (or fancy I traced) 
the gigantic vestiges of ice-action on wide tracts of rocky desert, which 
spoke to me only the inarticulate language of chaos before. And in the 
same manner full many a lawyer, after perplexing his faculties for many 
an hour in laborious but undirected examination of some complicated 
title, or some bafiling, unconnected mass of evidence, has found himself 
suddenly, and by what seems like intuition—although, in fact, the result 
and reward of the most searching analysis—in possession of that master- 
knowledge which unravels the whole; and then, on once more going over 
the documents, is himself astonished at his former perplexity. It is im- 
possible to express the peculiar and heartfelt delight which discoveries 
of this kind impart in language more expressive than this, in which 
Mr. Twisleton describes the similar effect of enlightenment after long 
obscurity, through the ascertainment of new principles of judgment, 
whereby to conduct such vexed questions of identity—whether through 
comparison of handwriting or of other phenomena—as that with which we 
are now dealing. The ‘mighty maze” ceases to be ‘ without a plan,” 
and all subsequent investigation becomes simple and easy, because con- 
ducted through the medium of pre-established tests, and not that of rade 
conjecture. 


HERMAN MERIVALE. 
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PART II. 


Wuen my familiar critic H. read a little history I wrote some short 
time ago, she said she did not think the story properly finished. She 
wanted to know what happened afterwards. ‘‘How did it all come 
straight?’’ said she, shutting up her book, and bringing out her 
knitting pins. 

I told her that I was surprised that, with all her experience of life, 
she should imagine that things did come straight, or that people ever 
extricated themselves from their difficulties. 

‘But something happened,” H. repeated. ‘‘ Did Barbi come back ? 
Did Fanny relent and marry him, after all, notwithstanding his two dead 
wives and Lucetta’s reproachful letters ?” 

I answered gravely that the point of my story was, that they did not 
marry. Most stories end with a wedding, the climax of mine was, that 
the wedding was happily broken off. H., who was in a teasing mood, 
laughed and said, “ that if this was my ideal of perfect happiness, there 
seemed to be no lack of it in the world.” 

Then she asked me whether Barbi would really have killed Fanny if 
she had married him. 

‘It was not a real actual death with which Fanny was threatened by 
& marriage with Barbi,’ I said, ‘but rather a slow extinction of life. 
Do you remember Mr. K. telling us that a man bored him one day 
until he fainted, so much had his heart’s action been lowered? Don't 
you know, H., how the society of some people seems actually to absorb 
what little vitality we have left of our own, while that of others does 
give us new life;” and as I spoke I could not help thinking how much 
of my own life’s life had come to me from the good friend and faithful 
companion of all these long years. 

The very loops of her cap-strings seemed to suit me, the gentle 
clicket of her knitting-needles, and the soft trick of her velvet shoe, as 
it beat time unconsciously to the motion of her hands. 

“All the same ; I am not quite certain,” H. said absently, knitting 
in a fresh skein of wool; ‘if an unhappy marriage is not better than 
none ai all, and if your Fanny might not have made something out of the 
Marquis? Are you quite sure Barbi never came back for her.” 

** Quite sure,’ said I; ‘‘ Fanny is in England now, and I saw the 





* See Cornutt Magazine for February, 187}. 
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Marquis when I was last at Rome. My friend, Mr. Phidias, pointed him 
out to me.” 

“Unmarried ?”” asked persistent H. 

‘* Unmarried,” I answered drily. 

When the brothers appear galloping into the celebrated Bluebeard’s 
eastle just in the nick of time, to rescue their sister from the hands of 
that ferocious noble, the history finishes off, but we don’t know what 
happens to any of them, except that Fatima is safe from her horrible 
husband ; the brothers have cut off his head with his own scimitar. No 
one makes any remark; there is not even an inquest. The executioners 
peacefully succeed (such is the state of the law in fairy tales) to a share of 
the rich inheritance, and we take it for granted that Fatima gives a decent 
burial to the poor wives who have been hanging up so long in the cupboard. 
One question in particular will never be answered. What did the first wife 
see when she peeped in with the key ? 

When I tried some months ago to tell a little story about one of the 
many Bluebeards of our own generation, I left off somewhat abruptly, 
where the two Brothers of the confraternity came in by a garden staircase, 
and delivered the Marchese’s frightened betrothed from his violence. It 
was true she deserved a scolding for reading his old love-letters ; but 
Barbi’s fury was out of all bounds. He was a man of strong words and 
fierce deeds, and at the same time morbidly and superstitiously remorseful. 
He had abandoned Lucetta, and she had died by her own deed, and he 
was her murderer. The church had pardoned the offence which he him- 
self could not forgive. He clung to the church in desperate agony, as a 
falling man clings to the ledge which alone sustains him. For a time 
Fanny’s little hand had seemed to this forlorn and miserable man like one 
new link to life, and now this frail support had failed him. He had 
thought that she loved him. It was all a dream and a temptation—a 
deception of Satan to lure him away from the only repentance by which he 
could ever obliterate the past. The priests had warned him. Now he felt 
that they had been wise in their warnings. How dared he think of love 
any more, of home life, and sweet home ties ? 

The Marquis went pacing with heavy tread between his two com- 
panions. They made no allusion to the scene they had witnessed—they 
walked in silence along the sunny street to the convent close by, where 
the Brothers were waiting and the company assembling that was to 
convey the corpse for burial. 

The bell had ceased tolling, of which the sound had drowned Anne’s 
voice when she called for help, and Barbi was walking in a funeral proces- 
sion, dressed in his blue silk gown, with a taper in his hand, while the 
two sisters still remained as he had left them, clinging to each other ; they 
could not realize what had happened, they could not understand that 
they were free—free to go where they would, to search cabinets, to unlock 
cupboard-doors, to marry, to dance, to sing, to weep as they liked. Barbi 
would never trouble them more. 
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‘¢ Come,” said Fanny, taking Anne’s cold hand in hers. Anne looked 
at her sister in wonder. Fanny wiped her eyes, and they began to shine 
then and there; her cheeks began té burn ; she walked erect and undis- 
mayed through the great rooms, at which she was perhaps looking for the 
last time, out upon the cool marble stairs, where purer air seemed to blow 
and purer lights to play. Fanny looked transformed. ‘‘ Free!” she said 
to herself, drawing a long breath. She had not known until now how she 
had dreaded the thought of a life spent with that man. The thought had 
seemed to choke and freeze and weigh her down, though she had never 
owned it; she might be miserable, she might be lonely some day, but 
she was free. This feeling of liberty seemed to give her a courage and 
strength that she had never felt before; she feared no one any more—not 
her mother—not even poor Barbi in all his mad rage and frantic agony. 
What a strange man—what a strange episode in her life. Ah! she 
should be always ashamed for herself and sorry for him. 

Anne looked at her sister in admiration. She hardly knew what had 
happened, whether it was all broken off, whether Barbi was really gone, 
whether Fanny would have strength to keep to her determination when 
she came to face her mother’s reproaches. Anne need not have been 
afraid. 


Old Olympia coming and going in the outer sala, had thrown a shawl 
over Fanny’s bird-cage to still the bird’s shrill clamour; the shutters 
were closed, and in a cool corner of the room the old woman was laying a 
five-o’clock tea-table, with shining cups and basons, and some of Fanny’s 
favourite cakes. It was a sunny, tiring, sweet afternoon, which seemed 
burning on to many soft hums and tones—cooings of doves and sleepy 
voices that were echoing and calling in the street outside. Light and 
sound came shaded and softened through the closed shutters. In England 
we should respect Mrs. de Travers’ big room, with the domed ceiling and 
frescoed Cupids and goddesses, even though it looked bare and somewhat 
dismantled. In Italy people thought it small for summer heats, but com- 
fortably furnished. Olympia, whose own home was hidden in an archway 
opening on the street, would discourse to her children of the magnificence 
of the family she served. To-day she stood on the window-ledge, as she 
peeped out through the half-closed shutter: outside there was a drone of 
distant hammers, and a great gold silence—the light was falling on the sun- 
blinds of the opposite windows, on the balconies, courts, and tenements ; 
all round about spread the city encircled by hills, with great St. Peter's 
rearing in the midst. Old Olympia had only looked out to see if her 
neighbour, the washerwoman, had hung out her clothes to dry, and then, 
being satisfied, came back to her work again. 

‘¢ The, thé, sempre thé,” thought the old donna; “they ruin their 
digestions, the English rich; the lady mother is asleep, but the young 
ones will come in and call for thé, thé. We who labour have to 
wait upon them, while they rest like the saints in heaven. Hé—she 
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snores.” Olympia then went, cautiously paddling in her slippers, to look 
at the lady mother, sunk back in the big chair in the little inner room, 
resting after the fatigue of a drive in the Marquis’s carriage, and the 
excitement of some news she had found when she came in, in a letter 
from Tourniquet Castle. There she rested, flushed and oblivious, or 
lazily awakening only to go to sleep again. Were not her labours nearly 
over ? had not her many sacrifices been repaid at last? Merit was always 
recognized sooner or later; and whatever people might say, she began to 
think this world very comfortable after all, and the weather delicious. 
She held the letter loosely in her hand to read to the girls when they 
came in. 

Does not one gleam of luck reflect another ? Here was a piece of 
crowning news, written in Lord Tortillion’s trembling old writing— 
a piece of news that only a few weeks ago would have transported 
Mrs. de Travers into a seventy-seventh heaven, but which now seemed 
to be barely her right, and a part of all the rest. What was an 
extra two hundred a year with the dazzling vistas opening out on 
every side? ‘Wretched old man!” thought Mrs. de Travers, ‘at 
last he condescends to recognize his own flesh and blood. My child’s 
creditable choice, my own long sacrifices, have brought him to a more 
Christian state of mind. It will be a mercy if he is taken before he 
has time to harden once more.’’ Lord Tortillion had altered his will, 
and left an annuity of 250/. a year between the three—so he sent word. 
He was always altering his will; but this time he was also seriously 
ill. ‘I shall send to the doctor,’ thought Mrs. de Travers, ‘and 
insist upon being told the real state of the case. He is quite capable of 
shamming dead on purpose to vex me. Nothing will induce me to put off 
Fanny’s wedding one hour.’’ To tell the truth, under some circumstances, 
to some people, a death’s-head at a banquet is not always as unwelcome 
as they would have us suppose. 

By degrees Mrs. de Travers’ comfortable world seemed to fade into 
phantoms and visions: alternate festoons of orange-flowers and pink tape 
were adorning her light’slumbers. Sometimes she awoke just enough to 
listen for a moment to the tolling of the bell from the Capuchin church 
close by, and when that ceased, to the chirps of Fanny’s bird in its cage ; 
or she would open her eyes and sleepily watch old Olympia coming and 
going at her work. Sometimes the little Cupids in the ceiling would start 
fluttering for a moment out of their places. She could hear the tranquil 
drone of the insects, the distant cooing of the doves. It was a pity to 
sleep to such sweet music ; but Mrs. de Travers, dreaming off into deeper 
depths, would lose her thread again, and wander away, through vague and 
shining realms, from the realities around her. 

‘She is of those who sleep,” thinks Olympia; ‘I am of those who 
watch. I had no chance when I was born—no, nor ever shall, while that 
good-for-nothing Domenico leaves me to work and slave for all the house. 
Now all is ready. Here are more rich gifts for the Signorina! The 
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mamma sleeps as sleep the happy. Ah, she is well contented, the lady 
mother !”’ 

Presently it seemed to Mrs. de Travers that there was a murmuring of 
voices somewhere, reaching even to dreamland, and that the two draped 
statues of Ceres and Proserpine from the marble staircase came and stood 
before her in their white stone garments ; and then she thought that 
Ceres sighed deeply and said, ‘‘ Who shall tell her?” and that Proserpine 
flung her wreath to the ground, and answered, ‘‘I will!’ and Proserpine’s 
wreath bloomed into myrtle and orange-flower, and from Ceres’ cornucopia 
flowed a stream of gold waving and shining and stamped with Lord Tor- 
tillion’s profile, and everything was delightful and splendid. It was one 
of the last, and thinnest, and sunniest of the dreams of poor Maria de 
Travers’ life; and awakening at last, with a start, she saw—not gold, not 
orange-blossoms, not goddesses with flowing garments—but her Anne and 
Fanny standing before her, silent, with looks so strange and grave that 
the mother’s heart began to fail, and the good news she had meant to tell 
them died away on her lips. Even old Olympia had noticed their curious 
suppressed excitement, and she stood transfixed in the doorway with her 
pile of teacups, waiting to see what would happen. Anne’s hair had 
fallen loose and was hanging all wildly over her shoulders. Fanny looked 
calmer, but there was a peculiar set expression in her face. The Cupids 
might fly back to their homes in the frescoed ceiling, the orange-flowers 
vanish into air, and the diamonds crumble into their primeval coal ; 
Mrs. de Travers awakened from her dream to hear her daughter's voice, 
saying, ‘‘ Mamma, I have broken off my engagement ; I am not going to be 
married.” 

‘¢Oh, mamma, it has been so terrible!” said Anne. 

‘‘ Terrible! What is terrible?’’ and poor Mrs. de Travers turned 
from one to the other. ‘‘ What is it?” she says, awakening to some 
catastrophe as she meets her daughters’ looks. 

Anne spoke— 

‘Oh, mamma, he would have killed her! His first wife died of grief. 
Thank heaven, it was time to save her!’ and poor Anne put her arms 
round her sister. 

‘«« Anne—wretched, wretched girl—how dare you speak to me like 
this ?”’ cried the mother, in a hoarse, choking voice. ‘‘ How do you dare 
to say such wicked things ? ” 

“« But the things are true, mamma,” said Fanny, speaking very quietly ; 
he owns to them. I have broken off my engagement. It is my doing, 
not Anne’s. I had rather die than marry him now. Mamma, I hate 
him!” cried the girl, suddenly changing her voice, ‘‘and I hate myself; 
oh, I hate myself!’ and she burst out sobbing, and hid her face on her 
sister’s shoulder. 

**J—I don’t understand. You should not say such things,” said 
Mrs. de Travers, looking up at Anne, and trying to smile in a vacant, 

. frightened way. ‘‘ Anne, your sister is a little nervous,-and overdone, 
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take her to her room. Here, quick, for goodness’ sake! some one is 
coming, it may be him.” 

The door-bell had rung a minute before, and Olympia had shufiled off. 
The Signoria must settle its own affairs, there was some one ringing, that 
was her business. And while Fanny was crying, and her mother realizing 
the truth as well as she could, Olympia—perhaps it was as well— 
came back ushering in Lady Castleairs. ‘That great tall one,” she 
announced at the door, while Lady Castleairs’ plumed head was already 
appearing over her scraggy old top-knot. 

Poor Mrs. de Travers’ early training stood her in some good stead as 
she turned to receive her visitor. She could have cried too, boxed 
Fanny’s ears, gone into hysterics. But she shook hands affectionately 
with her visitor, and invited her to be seated. 

As for Anne and Fanny, they had already disappeared: they could 
hear the two voices answering each other from the darkened room within, 
where little Fanny was lying, stretched out upon her bed, trembling and 
quivering now that all was over. Trembling and miserable, and yet, as I 
have said, relieved beyond the power of words to express. Already she 
had wondered how she should feel going back to her old self again, 
her work and her shabby gown and makeshifts, to the dreary, weary, 
blessed old round that she had so hated only a month before, and yet 
Fanny felt now as if it could never be dreadful again as it was before. 
She herself was different, and she had found out that to every human 
being is granted a certain will and liberty of action and feeling which 
should be as much part of life as faith or affection itself. Happy those 
who find this out in time, and who have courage and constancy to keep to 
the clue. Anne sat by her sister’s bed, holding her hand close in hers, 
and feeling as if Fanny had been given back to her from the grave. 

‘Dear Anne,” said Fanny, looking into her sister's face, ‘‘ you must 
be happier than I have been: you deserve to be happy, I didn’t. Don’t 
look so sad ; I’m being good, now,” said Fanny, ‘ but, Anne, I can’t go 
on as I did before: mamma can’t expect it.” 

«Poor mamma!” said Anne, “ she is so disappointed.” 

(** Yes, these are the emeralds,” they heard their mother saying in the 
next rocm. 

And then Lady Castleairs: ‘‘ Very pretty.’’) 

Miss de Travers hardly knew at that moment whether it was all over 
or not: whether Barbi was a murderer or not: what had happened : how 
everything had come about: she seemed still to hear the furious blows 
striking on the door: the toll of the bell without: her own frightened cries 
for help. Would Lady Castleairs never go? why did she sit there when 
they were all in such bewilderment ? 

Poor Mrs. de Travers was going through with her rdle—smiling dry 
smiles, forcing herself to listen, pinching her fingers over the clasps, and 
displaying Fanny’s treasures. ‘‘No, Lady Castleairs should suspect 
nothing,” she said to herself, while she could scarcely contain her 
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impatience so as to answer her friend’s numerous questions, or to display 
all the tokens of those precious possessions which seemed already so 
nearly slipping out of her grasp. 

Rome is the city of beautiful jewels. They are everywhere; in the 
earth, in the sky, in the light, in the flowers of the Campagna, in gold, and 
the cunning of the worker. Here were great, cool, sparkling stones,— 
emeralds and diamonds, such as we scarcely dream of over here. White 
pearl-drops lie shining on their velvet cushions,—opals reflecting the 
tenderest lights. 

“Did he send all these? he must be immensely rich,” said Lady 
Castleairs, in her grating voice. 

‘*The opals came this morning,” said Mrs. de Travers. ‘* He has 
been most splendid in his attentions. And then for an instant the 
emeralds and the diamonds seemed to rise up and swim before her, and 
her heart sank down, down, in a sort of despair, as she thought of this 
splendid tide which might be even now already flowing away and leaving 
but a wreck behind. 

** One hears all sorts of stories,” said Lady Castleairs, ‘‘ but one don’t 
believe more than half. Of course you know that he is entirely under the 
dominion of the priests. (What very fine coral!) I scarcely like to 
repeat all I hear,” Lady Castleairs went on to say, “but I think it 
is friendly to give you a hint.” 

Poor Mrs. de Travers, from her rack, with another smile, said that she 
was not afraid to hear anything that Lady Castleairs wished to mention. 
The Marquis was one in whom she had so entire a confidence that no 
scandal could affect her opinion of him. 

‘* Perhaps that is as well,” said the Viscountess. ‘‘ What day have you 
determined on for the wedding ?”’ And she fixed her two eyes so sternly 
upon the anxious face opposite, that poor Mrs. de Travers gave a nervous 
start, lost her presence of mind for a moment, and faltered something 
about “ lawyers—slight uncertainty—Lord Tortillion’s state of health.” 

Then the visitor ominously asked whether it was true that the Marquis 
had invited a large party of guests for that evening to dine with him at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre ? 

“Tt is only a gentleman’s dinner. He has no one here—not even a 
kitchenmaid ; all his large establishment is at Florence,” Mrs. de Travers 
explained, still flurried. 

“You are quite right to take this view of the question,” said Lady 
Castleairs ; ‘‘ and, of course, I shall only say what you wish me to repeat 
on the subject. But if there should be any difficulty, and if you would 
rather not come to Princess Appoloni’s to-night, or to the Melvilles’ 
breakfast, I will make your excuses with pleasure.” 

** Dear me! the girls would not miss the reception for anything,”’ cried 
Mrs. de Travers. ‘‘ And as for the picnic, we start before post-time. If 
there is bad news of Lord Tortillion, we should not know it till our 
return,” 
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How she knew that she knew it, poor Mrs. de Travers could hardly 
have told you. As her tormentor left her, she felt that it was already 
spread half over the town that the marriage was broken off. What did it 
mean? Howcould it have happened? She tried to collect her thoughts. 
She must be firm with Barbi—yielding to Fanny. Above all, she must 
know what had passed. 

When, some twenty minutes later, Mrs. de Travers, after an agitating 
interview with her daughter, rushed down to the great door of Barbi’s 
apartments below and pulled the bell, old Angelo opened in his usual 
sleepy way. The Marquis had come home and gone out again, he 
said. He had met the English lady on the stairs. Where was he 
gone? He was gone to the Hotel d’Angleterre. He was coming back 
to dress. 

Mrs. de Travers left a peremptory message that he should come up 
and speak to her when he returned. But he did not come. And then six 
o'clock struck, but no Marquis. 

Fanny still lay on her bed in the darkened room. Anne went from 
her sister to her mother, trying in vain to comfort them. But Mrs. de 
Travers would not be comforted. Then the sun set in imperial pomp 
beyond the city plains, with strange and beautiful wreaths of vapour; 
the bells began to toll, deep and sweet-mouthed ; the lights shook, and 
changed, and brightened, and began to die ; the soft thrill of evening once 
more spread from populous street to street, from piazza to piazza; the 
Tiber flowed gold between its banks. 

Olympia and Anne went from window to window unclosing the shutters 
and letting in the light. 

‘‘ He must be here directly,” cried Mrs. de Travers from the inner 
room. ‘‘ Olympia, go and domandy if the Marchese is not coming up.” 

Anne was standing at the passage window when her mother gave the 
order. She was looking down listless into the court-yard at the back of 
the house, where a crumbling gateway of classic proportions led to a great 
closed wing of the palace. Beyond the gate an entrance led into the wide 
and stately garden, that lay already darkening and mystical, while the 
distant hills and strings of cedars glowed in the evening fires. The doors 
of the closed gateway opened, and some one came out of the closed wing 
and walked quickly away straight across the yard, without looking to the 


right or the left. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Anne, ‘‘ the Marquis will not come. I have just seen 
him cross the yard.” 

‘I believe, Anne, you do it on purpose,” cried her mother, exas- 
perated. 


Mrs. de Travers was somewhat pacified when Angelo brought a hasty 
little pencil-note. 

‘I cannot come up, being late for those who expect me. I shall be at 
the Palazzo Appoloni to-night.—O. B.” 

Palazzo Appoloni was like other old Italian palaces :—First, a court- 
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yard for the horses’ hoofs, then a great staircase leading to echoing halls, 
to solemn vaults, opening from one to another, to servants’ waiting-rooms, 
to ante-rooms with vast floors of brick, to galleries travelling on into ball- 
rooms. There was space for a whole London street beneath the roof of 
the old palace; but the street might change and fall away, while the 
stately family home stood firm, scarcely touched by time. On the walls 
hung warriors and cardinals and statesmen, grand ladies, dark-eyed and 
silent, with jewels of great worth ; a bygone pomp of past centuries 
and past beauty and valour; down below the same beautiful jewels, and 
the ladies and warriors of to-day, were passing, alive but silent, through 
the dim doorways. The crowd pressed on through a grandiose sort of 
twilight: all was dim and stately. The mighty rocks of walls seemed 
to absorb the light from the wax-candles, the tapestry scarcely covered 
their stony massiveness. Here and there ina side-room stood a salver 
piled with sugar and ‘cakes and crystallized fruit heaped up, but no 
one seemed to touch the sweetmeats. Besides the many pictures, 
some worthless, some priceless, there were statues and fragments of 
statues and marble columns, there were ancient suits of armour hanging 
up high overhead, and faded trophies of victory : arms that would clash 
no more, spears that would wound never again. 

The beautiful dark-eyed Princess C. goes by in velvet and pearls: she 
was married at sixteen to a man of fifty, ill-humoured and cruel and 
niggardly, so people say. How sweet she looks, how gentle and patient. 
A cardinal passes, attended by his acolyte; two or three grand-looking 
young Romans follow ; then comes a pale wizened woman, like a wooden 
figure on a shrine, with diamonds like pigeon’s eggs: she is one of the 
Quasta Cambiales. Then comes a foreigner married to the Duke of 
Manglascudi : she has a homely, commonplace air among these goddesses 
stepping down from Olympus—crowned and stately Junos and Ceres 
and Minervas. Is that a Minerva in a corner half hidden by a trophy 
of arms and rusty cuirasses? a pale face shrinking away behind the 
rusty helm; a shivering white dress and two impatient hands working 
nervously together? It is only little Fanny, who had given in to 
her mother’s persistence, hating herself all the while for coming, for 
allowing herself to be dressed and brought forth from the dark room where 
she had been hiding all these hours. She had come, somewhat to Mrs. de 
Travers’ surprise, suddenly yielding to the entreaties with which she had 
been plied. She had come, not because she was weak, but because, for 
all her weakness, she felt herself strong. She wanted to see Barbi 
once more, alone and yet in company; she wanted to tell him one last 
time that she had wronged him too, and had no right to judge him. This 
was the end of her long hours of thought. Yes, she hated him, but at the 
same time she felt some immense pity for the poor. unhappy wretch 
whom she at least had used with little mercy, and she longed to tell him 
so. Fanny, watching the solemn company from her dim corner, looked 
almost as pale as her own white dress. She had grown very small and 
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thin suddenly ; some intangible change had passed over her. Her dark 
hair was pinned back, she had no jewels, only this white dress. 

Lady Castleairs came up and established herself by her country- 
woman. ‘I met the Marchese as I was leaving your door: I daresay 
he told you,” said she. ‘‘ How ill the poor man is looking. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. de Travers, unblushingly. Then she went 
on: ‘I am expecting him every minute; he promised to come after his 
dinner.” 

*‘ And did he give you my message?’ said the Viscountess. ‘‘ The 
Melvilles declare they must have him. They are two gentlemen short 
already. He pretends he is engaged.” 

Fanny gave a new little shiver when she heard Barbi’s name; but 
instinctively, even as she listened, she withdrew from the crowd step by 
step into the dark corner. 

Anne stood a few yards before her, shielding her as best she could, 
parrying questions, intercepting forward people. The rumour—so it 
often happens—of the broken engagement had spread long before the fact 
itself existed. To-night Mrs. de Travers, beaming lambent and gorgeous, 
stood bowing affably in her flower-crowned wig, the very image of prosperity 
and success. People looking at her began to unwhisper the whispers. 
Fanny cared not what they said: she watched the doors anxiously and 
listened indifferently to the beginnings and ends of odd sentences as they 
reached her ears—the scattered echoes of life. She often heard Barbi’s 
name and sometimes her own in the confusion of sounds. About ten 
o’clock some young men came in who had been dining at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. They were laughing at the dinner. ‘It was most pre- 
posterous,” said one. ‘I believe poor Barbi had ordered every single dish 
upon the carte.” 

‘‘He must have chosen his wine the same way,” said another: ‘‘ we 
were served alphabetically.” 

‘* How should he know anything about wine,” said the first, ‘except, 
perhaps, his native pigskins? Is the dinner over? Did he come 
away too?” 

*‘T don’t know,” said the other. ‘I left him alternately biting his 
nails and making the sign of the cross.” 

‘‘ Hush, there he is,” said the first, pointing back over his shoulder. 

Fanny’s heart began to beat very quick; she hardly dared look. She 
thought of the first time she had met Barbi, with his great shining star, 
and how he had stopped and spoken to her, — poor little neglected 
creature that she was ; and now, now she did not know what to think or 
what to feel. Was there none to tell her ? 

A priest, who had come in the suite of one of the cardinals, had been 
quietly examining the arms of which the trophy was composed. He 
overheard what the young Romans said, and he turned and went in the 
direction in which they had pointed, his flying robe swelling as he flitted 
along. 
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‘The Marchese! Did any one say he was come?” cried Mrs. 
de Travers, bustling off in the same direction. 

Fanny could hardly stand, but leant against the old pile, looking 
white and pale and ready to faint. Anne watched her anxiously. 

‘‘T must be going,” said Lady Castleairs. ‘‘I am always up early. 
And remember the Melvilles on Wednesday.” 

Fanny came out of her corner as Lady Castleairs rustled off, bowing 
to one person and another. Anne, too, went a few steps forward; and 
through a doorway, half draped by a curtain, the sisters saw the person 
they were expecting coming along, with his great star, looking about and 
evidently seeking them. Mrs. de Travers saw him too, and was excitedly 
rushing up to meet him, when a departing cardinal’s procession came up 
the middle of the room. The crowd made way, great ladies curtseyed low. 
Mrs. de Travers, who prided herself upon her devout adherence to the 
Church, greatly against her will stopped short to perform a profound 
genuflexion. When she arose the people had pushed on in front of her, 
the procession was passing on, she could not see Barbi for an instant. 
Had he vanished, star and all? Anne and Fanny saw him as he passed 
close beside them. He did not see them. The cardinal was speaking to 
him, and the priest who had been waiting so long was walking between 
him and them. 

The next minute Mrs. de Travers returned with a changing face. 
‘‘Come with me. Now, Fanny, be quick,’ she said sharply. ‘He is 
going: a priest called him away just as he was hurrying up to speak to 
me. But we will follow. Quick, I tell you.” 

Fanny, hardly knowing what she was doing, followed her mother as she 
was bid on through the crowd, along the long ball-room, across the great 
inner hall (where also stood a raised throne like Barbi’s), ‘ He must 
have passed this way,” said Mrs. de Travers, courageously. She did not 
know that there was a private entrance for the cardinal specially opened. 
Then they came out into the great outer hall, where the servants were 
sitting in rows, waiting with cloaks and with wrappers, while others stood 
ready to call the great ladies’ carriages. 

‘Are you going?” said Lady Castleairs, coming up with a man 
behind her who was carrying her rugs. ‘‘I know you have no carriage ? 
Shall I take you home ?” 

“‘ We are—we are going back to the saloon,” said Mrs. de Travers, 
looking round quite desperate. She seemed to see the fold of a priest's 
skirt disappearing among the crowd of waiting servants. <‘‘ Barbi lent us 
the carriage, and I am looking for him.” 

‘‘ Mamma, I want to go,”’ said a faint voice. ‘I am so tired.” All 
Fanny’s courage seemed suddenly failing. ‘‘ Will you take me?” she 
asked Lady Castleairs. Iam not well. 

** Certainly. Good-night, Mrs. de Travers. Very odd of the Marquis.” 
And downstairs the lady hurried, followed by her little companion. 
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Fortunately for Fanny the Viscountess went fast asleep immediately 
she got into her carriage, and the drive was a short one through the 
moonlit streets. The horses stopped at the gates of the Palazzo Barbi, 
and Fanny jumped out into the great silver sea that was flooding the 
court. ‘* We won't drive in,” said Lady Castleairs, waking up suddenly : 
‘it is such an awkward turn. Good-night.. What a beautiful night!” 
And the carriage started off once more with Lady Castleairs’ head still out 
of window. 

Fanny looked up at the flashing sky that flooded its light upon the 
old palace with its many windows: the stream came flowing through the 
dark piles and columns that led to the garden beyond. She started as a 
figure of a man suddenly appeared from the corner of the gateway, holding 
out its hand—a figure in rippling moonlit rags, with a shaggy beard—and 
asking for alms. She shook her head, for she had no money to give, and, 
frightened by his persistence, hurried across the court, and ran up the 
great staircase, springing up two and three of the marble steps at a time. 
The footpaces followed her a little way, and then stopped short and died 
away; and Fanny, with a beating heart, seized the chain of the bell, and 
rang for old Olympia to open to her, feeling safe at last at their own 
door, and thankful to get home to the cool darkness, to lie quietly stretched 
out on her bed, and. cry over the wretchedness of the day. She waited a 
minute, and then she rang again a long peal, which set one bell jangling 
upon another. The steps had ceased, but she was not sure but that the 
man might return. Why did not Olympia awaken? A second and third 
time she rang, and then raised the heavy knocker and struck a loud thun- 
dering blow, that seemed to echo from wall to wall down the great marble 
quarry of steps and statues and arches. Still there was no answer. With 
a sudden chill, Fanny began to realize that Olympia, instead of staying as 
usual, had gone home for the night. Her mother had the key. For an 
hour or more she should have to wait there all alone until the others 
returned. Her heart sank at the prospect. She was alone, in her thin 
white evening dress. Only a day before a Neapolitan deputy had been 
murdered on his own staircase. It is said that the Roman staircases 
are less safe than the streets. All night long the great gates stand open ; 
thieves and tramps resort to them for the night, and homeless dogs and 
people take refuge there. A few weeks ago Fanny would have waited 
without fear, but her nerve was somewhat shaken by all she had gone 
through. Minutes seemed unending, time seemed leaden, her heart beat 
on. Then the clocks of the city came striking and echoing chill against 
the dome of marble. Fanny thought of the day that was passed ;-ill 
sounds and sights came pursuing her like the ghosts of a wild pack of 
‘flying hounds. She shivered, and hid her face in her hands. 

A week or two ago she could scarcely tell what was fact, what was 
hope, in her dazzling schemes. Now to-night, in this still moonlight, she 
had seemed to see clear at last: a veil had fallen from her eyes. The 
moonlight came shifting and playing so strangely, that it seemed to Fanny 
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as if the statues were trembling and coming to life. Was something 
stirring in the shadow? How cold she was! Every minute seemed to 
add to her terrors. In the midst of it all, the thought of old Angelo in 
his lodge below occurred to her with a ray of comfort. Perhaps he was 
there, close at hand. He might have a key, or he would let her sit in his 
lodge until they came home. Why had she not remembered this before ? 
Summoning her courage, Fanny flitted down again, flying along the many 
steps, expecting a figure at every landing to start out and bar her way. 

No one moved, and once more she stood outside in the starlight of the 
court. Still and flashing and lovely, and so silent that she could hear the 
soft fréle of her muslins upon the stone. The moonlight filled the court. 
It lighted up the ancient marbles of the palace; it seemed to meet the 
starlight in a silver radiance. Something in the quietness and beauty of 
the hour gave her new strength and courage. But the lodge was empty, 
and as silent as the palace. Angelo was out, perhaps tempted by this 
lovely night. Fanny looked in through the uncurtained window. He 
had left his lamp against his return. Its light was burning red and earthly 
in the silver. 

From under the archway and pillars that lead from the court to the 
gardens, the moonlight came in alternate white radiance and black shadow. 
It was all unearthly and beautiful and terrible at once. She could see the 
stars flash between the columns. Surely some one passed from one 
shadow to another. She could bear it no longer, and fitfully wandered 
across the court into the street outside the gates, and stood looking 
at the stars and listening for the wheels of the carriage. A distant figure 
was kneeling at a shrine at a street corner, and this somewhat reas- 
sured her. Again the quarters struck and came clanging from steeple 
after steeple. The beggar was gone, or sleeping under the archways. 
Then the sound reached her of some voices shouting a tipsy chorus from 
a side-street. 

Suddenly it struck her how strange it would look to any one to see her 
standing there, with her bare head, with flowers, and in her white dress 
and shoes in the rippling moonlight, and once more she retreated as a 
group of men appeared, shouting and straggling as they tramped 
along. 

Their voices seemed to break the mystical silence, and fill it with a 
strange melancholy jar of revelry. One of them saw her, and seemed to 
point her out, another gave a shout and came reeling towards the gate. 
Once more she turned frightened towards the house. She flew across the 
court and up the marble stairs a second time, sinking down breathless 
on a step, with pulses throbbing. Time was not time, but terror, as she 
waited, expecting every horror of an excited imagination ; and then she 
distinctly heard once more the sound of steps falling upon the marble, 
and mounting deliberately flight by flight. Fanny pressed her hand against 
her heart. She was sick with fright ; while rising dark against the moon- 
light, came the shadow of a man, strange and distorted by the slanting 
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rays; but suddenly, in a moment, she knew it. It was Barbi—Barbi, 
whom she had looked for in vain that evening. 

Barbi saw her plain in the moonlight, and came forward with a strange 
seared face. It may have been the silver moonlight that made him look 
80 pale. 

‘Fanny,’ he said, in an awe-struck voice, ‘‘speak!’’ And as she 
faintly smiled and tried to utter—‘‘It is you? I saw you’’—* Yes, it 
is me,’ said Fanny, speaking quietly now. ‘I expect my mother every 
instant. Iam shut out.” 

‘Poor child! you were frightened. Was it thus my prayers were 
answered ? I wanted to see you,” said Barbi, “and I prayed at the 
Madonna’s shrine.” Then his voice faltered. ‘‘ Good-by, little Fanny,” 
he said. ‘‘ We must part. It is fate.” 

‘*‘ Where are you going ?”’ asked the girl. ‘I also wanted to see you. 
I want to tell you that I too have been to blame,” she said, with much 
feeling. ‘‘ Ihave deceived you and wronged you. I shall never forgive 
myself. I did not love VOUS shor is" 

‘‘ Ah, hush! do not tell me that, ” Barbi said gently, speaking as he 
had never spoken before. ‘It is I who must give my whole life for my 
crimes.” 

‘‘ What do you mean? You have no wrongs against me,’’ Fanny 
went on, passionately ; ‘‘none—none!”’ And she shivered as she spoke, 
because she was so sad—because his face looked so terrible and pale. It 
was like a ghost there before her, not a living man. 

‘“‘T was passing in the street, and I saw you,” said Barbi; ‘but I 
thought it was a vision of my brain. You were sent to my help. There 
is still pity for my weakness. Fanny, will you do me a service? Will 
you do what I have not courage to do for myself?” His voice sank into 
a whisper. ‘‘ Will you burn the letters and the clothes that you dis- 
covered ? Here are the keys,’’ he said. And he raised his hand and 
held out the keys. 

She had no need to ask what they were. Laying her hand on his, 
and holding him back for an instant, she asked, ‘‘ Where are you going?” 

He looked at her with a frightened, fierce look, and shook off her 
gentle touch. 

‘‘ That is nothing to you,” he said. Then softening again, ‘* Good-by, 
my little Fanny; I trust you now. They are coming. Do not tell them 
of this. See, this is the key of the garden stairs, by which you must 
enter. You will have nothing more to fear. Think of me sometimes 
and pray for my rest.’ 

He was looking at her still, He was gone. 

Fanny stood dazed and bewildered. The moon had travelled round 
to her dark landing-place, and she stood up, illumined and gentle and 
changed. She heard horses’ feet and carriage-wheels and voices down 
below ; then the flash of a lantern came darting up the stairs, and her 
mother and sister rustling wearily home, escorted by old Angelo. 
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Fanny heard old Angelo’s croaking tones saying, ‘‘ Eh, Signorina, let-me 
come. It is not well for ladies like you to be alone on these stairs at night.” 

‘* Anne!”’ cried Fanny, running to meet them. 

** Fanny!” cried her horrified sister and mother ai once. 

Mrs. de Travers, who was coming home cross and jarred and utterly 
disquieted, looked as weary as Fanny herself. Black lines were under 
her eyes, and black words, alas! in her mouth. But Anne sprang for- 
ward and caught her sister in her arms just as she had fainted away. 

Barbi, hearing them come, waited in a dark corner until they had 
passed, then he walked across the court and the street, and so went on 
through the quiet places until he came to the great swinging doors of the 
Capuchin convent, where the monks were assembled at matins, although 
the night was at its darkest, and the morning sun shining upon distant 
seas. The chapel was lighted up, their voices seemed to rise to meet 
Barbi as he opened the doors. He stopped for an instant—he looked 
back once—he could see the upper windows of his own palace as it reared 
black against the solemn sky. There was a light still burning in one of 
the upper windows, and with all the strength of his strange sad, mad 
heart he sent a longing blessing and farewell to the little maiden safe 
sheltered under that roof. Then he walked to his accustomed place and 
fell down upon his knees. 


His prayer had been granted. He had left his companions—it 
was only to see her once more, as she crossed the threshold of her 
house. But the pitiful Madonna had given him more than he had asked, 
and a cruel impulse had impelled Fanny to tell him the truth and that she 
had never loved him. Barbi, watching for Fanny, had known that he too 
was watched ; he had waited and passed from one shadow to another ; and 
once the shadows had been propitious, and brought him face to face with 
the frightened girl. Now he fell on his knees and knelt motionless, the 
only stranger at this solemn service, coming before dawn in the darkness 
of the night. 

When it was over he rose with the rest, and advancing towards the 
altar, of which the lights were beginning to be extinguished, he asked to 
speak to the Prior, and passed in with the rest through the side-door of 
the altar. 


All that night Fanny slept and woke, and slept and dreamt again ; 
sometimes she cried out in her sleep, and then Anne was by her side in a 
moment, bending over and comforting her. She had whispered to Anne, 
and told her everything in the darkness, and Anne, very grave, would not 
say what was in her mind. ‘He must be going away; you won't see 
him again; we must burn his papers before his absence is known,” Anne 
had said. 

‘‘T must go,” Fanny said, ‘‘ alone, as he wished it. Oh, Anne, how 
shall we ever live through to-morrow ?” 

Very early in the morning Fanny was wide-awake; Anne, tired out, 
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was breathing softly in her bed. But Fanny could not sleep, she could 
not rest; the fright of the day before had shaken her nerves. She jumped 
out of bed, and pattered with bare feet across the marble floor to the 
great unshuttered window, through which a clear morning light was break- 
ing. What a strange sight was this! Rome lay flooded in a floating 
sea of mist at her feet. Domes and chimneys, steeples, convent belfries 
rising above the level of this dazzling lake, looking like the masts and 
sails of a mighty fleet floating’on the surface of the waters. The great are 
of St. Peter’s dominated over all—the sky was clear and light in the east. 

Down in the mist lay hidden as yet all the life and sound, all the 
cares and sights of the coming day. ‘The loneliness of their hill-top, its 
peace and tranquillity, seemed to calm her excited nerves. It seemed to 
Fanny as if a veil had fallen from her eyes. Now she saw Barbi, as he 
was, half-reasonable, half educated, with violent uncontrollable ‘impulses, 
and yet with a certain humility and singleness of heart that made her 
ashamed. She thought how she had nearly sold herself and deceived 
him, for what ? for a cypher on her pocket-handkerchief, for a string of 
beads round her neck, for a daily drive in the great swinging coach, from 
which (the door with the heraldic lion once closed upon her) there would 
be no escape until the day when she might have taken her place in the 
sumptuous family vault. What hope could there have been for her ?—and, 
after all, hope counts for something in the sum of daily life. Suddenly 
brightening and sweetening came the recollection of a hundred girlish un- 
counted dreams of possible sympathy and happiness, and then poor foolish 
Fanny burst out crying at the thought. ‘Not for me—never for me!” 
she said, in her tears. ‘I deserve nothing. Oh, that I knew he was safe ! 
What will this coming day be like ? how shall I ever live through it ?”” 

When a girl who has taken a great decision in life suddenly comes 
face to face with familiar things again, they seem to take new meanings 
and imports: vivid possibilities come flashing into the mind in juxta- 
position : no wonder if the actual facts are distorted for a time ; she can 
searcely tell what is fact and what is hope in her dazzling schemes. The 
past itself seems lighted up by the future. 

So it had been with Fanny ; and now she stood alone, once more free 
and poor, leaning against the old embrasure, trying to see her way through 
the mists. 

And to-morrow was now to-day, a long weary day of reproach and 
languor, of uncertainty and conflicting rumours. 

Mrs. de Travers breakfasted in her room. She was very angry to find 
the girls absent when she came out in her dressing-gown to talk things 
over. She sat down, and relieved her feelings, and wrote a long letter to 
Barbi. ‘‘ Why had he broken his promise the night before? Why had 
he left without speaking to her? She did not write to blame him, and 
therefore she did not spare Fanny, who was no daughter of hers if she 
did not appreciate his noble, generous qualities. She would candidly 
confess that her child’s conduct had been thought less in the extreme; 
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but Fanny was full of grief and repentance ; she had fainted the night 
before on her return,” and so on, and so on; with a postscript mentioning 
Lord Tortillion’s handsome intentions, ‘I know you too well, my dear 
son-in-law (you must let me call you so),” said Mrs. de Travers, ‘to 
imagine you will care for the money; but the intentions of that aged 
man will touch your generous nature.’ Olympia was called to carry this 
epistle down, and bring back an immediate answer. 

‘‘ Quick, give me my seal from the desk, and the wax and the taper,” 
says her mistress. ‘‘ The silver taper, Olympia, and the matches off the 
chimney-piece.” 

Olympia went fumbling about. 

‘‘T know not,” she said; “there is nothing. Hé! what would the 
gracious mistress? She asks that which is not. Holy Virgin, it is not!” 

Mrs. de Travers rose herself to look. The taper was gone! She 
nearly boxed Olympia’s ears. She had stolen it! She was a thief! and 
she should be given to the police! Anne and Fanny came in for their 
share when they returned. 

‘I took the taper, mamma,” said Anne, sadly ; “do not blame Olympia.” 
And she went into her room, and brought it back, with the matches. 

‘The candle is burnt away! What have you been doing?” shrieks 
poor Mrs. de Travers. 

Anne only sighed ; but she did not answer her mother. 

‘“‘Fanny, am I not to be answered? Something must be done!” 
Mrs. de Travers cried. ‘‘ Why don’t you exert yourself ?”’ 

‘*T have done all I had to do, mamma,”’ Fanny said, looking her mother 
steadily in the face: she was sorry for her, but she feared her no longer. 

We have all lived these long interminable days of dull expectation 
and unacknowledged anxiety, when there is nothing to do, nothing to 
say, nothing to feel, except weariness and distaste. Mrs. de Travers’ letter 
came back to her unopened. The Marchese was absent: he had not come 
home : he was supposed to have been called away unexpectedly to Florence. 
His chaplain called that afternoon to ask if letters had been received for 
him ; he did not seem surprised at his absence. He also wanted some 
papers Barbi had left behind. The Lord Marquis must have returned 
the previous night before starting on his journey; there were marks 
of burnt papers in the grate and the droppings of a taper; no one else 
could have got in, for even Angelo no longer possessed the garden key, 
and had given it up to the Marquis. The hours lagged by. Mrs. de 
Travers railed and scolded, Fanny lay on her bed, Anne went from one 
to the other, one or two people called and left cards, but Olympia said 
the ladies did not receive. Mr. Melville was among the callers. ‘ We 
count upon you for to-morrow,” he wrote on hiscard. ‘ We start at 8.80 
from our house. I hope you have better news of Lord Tortillion.” 

The news by that post was much better. The old man had rallied 
and sent for his lawyer, so wrote Mrs. de Travers’ ally. 
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People afterwards said what bad taste Mrs. de Travers showed in sending 
her daughters to the Melvilles’ picnic. She should, in common decency, 
have kept them quietly at home. Their grandfather dying, Fanny's 
lover vanished no one knew whither, this was no time for excitement 
and dissipations. Dissipation! poor little Fanny looked on with such 
a piteous face, such wistful eyes, that those who met their glance forgave 
her anything. Henry Melville told his mother afterwards that she 
would have more than forgiven Anne if she had known from what a 
home of persecution she had persuaded Fanny to escape for an hour or 
two. Mrs. de Travers’ ill-humour, acting upon a torpid organization, 
had stirred up strange ailments. She was scarcely accountable for her 
violence. She thought herself the most injured and ill-used of women: it 
was a martyrdom she inflicted on the two poor girls, upon Fanny espe- 
cially, who with bitter self-reproach told herself that she was partly the 
cause of her mother’s distress. And yet if it were all to do over again 
she would do it. 

“T am really too unwell to come too. But if my dear children 
are happy, it is all I care for. It is so unfortunate the Marquis has 
been called away. Good gracious, Anne, Fanny, what have you been 
doing to yourselves ?’’ cried their mother as the two young ladies came 
in ready dressed for their expedition. The girls had put on their shabby 
old gowns again, and poor Mrs. de Travers felt that never was a woman 
so plagued and persecuted: she would have spoken her mind, but Henry 
Melville was there ; he had come to fetch them in his mother’s carriage. 
He looked surprised, but he admired Anne too much to care how she 
was clothed. The sisters were dressed alike once more in old black silk 
frocks they had made themselves, and yet Anne, in her black and shabby 
blue feathers, looked gracious and dazzling, and more than one person 
gazed at her as she passed. 

Fanny’s sallow face ill became her blue feather—she was out. of heart, 
out of spirits. She was not happy as she might have been in this sweet 
world of art, of nature, of flowers, with the melody of lovely sights in 
every place and corner. She never spoke and scarcely looked up. As they 
drove into the Piazza di Spagna, they met one of those quaint and 
graceful processions that pass through the streets of Rome :—A company 
of peasant people going off into the country to be engaged as servants 
and labourers. One by one they cross the street, men with their staves, 
women bravely marching in their exodus. Some are old beyond their 
years, some looking like statues out of the Vatican, marching off with 
bundles of old clothes upon their classic heads. It should have been 
Sunday by rights, for Sunday is the day they usually start; perhaps this 
procession was behind time and had loitered on the way. 

One of the labourers, a ragged old man with a shabby beard, looked 
up into Fanny’s face as he passed the carriage. ‘‘ Hé, Signorina,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ have you not a baioce’? I saw you last night as I lay on the 
stairs : you did not see me in the shadow. He was not there whom you 
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expected.” He looked so wicked that Fanny shrunk away ; Mr. Melville 
looked surprised ; the peasants passed on their way towards St. Peter’s. 

It was a great dazzling Italian day. Italian days seem longer and 
more vivid than any others. Every minute is marked, something is 
happening and passing away, reflections lighting the red cypress-trees, 
flowers blooming, pigeons flying across the blue, or rubbing their breasts 
upon the yellow marble of a window lintel. Waters foam, and figures fill 
their earthen pitchers. You look up at the great palaces, with their 
treasures enshrined ; outside are stone galleries, with blue high vaults, 
and statues and pictures glittering and alive. A grand conception of a 
saint in flying drapery comes down the steps of the Pincio. Little Beppo 
and his sister, the little models, come dancing to the carriage-step with 
soft monkey hands. Some one flings them a silver coin, and the boy and 
girl dance back, laughing and pointing their ribboned feet. Beppo flings 
his little high-crowned hat into the air, Stella tumbles over with a winsome 
little caper, as she gives the coin to her beautiful Albanian mother, who 
sits resting and watching the children, with her chin upon her hands and 
a great basket of violets shining at her feet. 

There were three carriages and some dozen people, and they set off 
rolling along the uneven pavements out by the Via Sacra towards the hills. 
They were to lunch on a hill-side: they were to visit the beautiful gardens 
of the Villa Aladini, that grow silver, and emerald, and golden trees, of 
which the blossoms scent the winds as they blow across silver grey 
plains, brightening with rainbow light. They reached their journey’s 
end by devious roads, by desolate bridges crossing half-dried streams. 
Every moment they neared the hills where the treasure was hidden. 
It was a day marked for all of them. To some it came shining out of other 
days, in mere delight and almost perfect happiness; by Anne and her 
sister it was long remembered as one of the saddest and sweetest in all 
their life. Sorrow came to them that day, smiling tenderly. The happi- 
ness of one brightened the other sister’s gloom. They had their luncheon 
in the inn. Prince G., who was of the party, had brought some soup and 
a silver saucepan. Mr. W.—good friend from across the sea—brought 
fruits and viands and Est and Falernian wine, which dear E., with grey 
circling eyes, dispensed with her two fair hands. 

They had lunched off fruit and wine, and patties; they had visited 
the garden by the lake, and the blue waters, and the pink roses, and the 
noble terrace of the Villa Aladini. Fanny stood a little apart, watching 
the birds fly out across the rippling sea of grove and glade towards the 
shining horizon. It was a day of wonder and delight for some: to 
Fanny, as I have said, it was one of the loveliest and saddest of her life. 
Anne called her as they left the solemn villa, among its rippling leaves 
and silver shade, and came through an iron gate into a lane winding up 
between tree-stems, through which the ocean of country shines. They 
came out, one by one and two by two, through lanes of sweet sharp- 
leayed Spanish chestnut. There were green grasses on either side, fringed 
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and upspringing in a spring confusion ; blue-eyed flowers peeping, white 
starwort, anemonies, white and lilac, and blue orchis rearing through the 
flowing grasses ; broom hanging golden on the bush, and then here and 
there sweet hedges of rose-trees, brazen-pink, sweet and glittering, and 
falling in profusion. 

So winding onwards, with a glance at a distant line of sea, they 
come at last upon a plateau, where some of the party are already 
assembled. The great hills are tossing close at hand. Henry Melville 
points out to Anne a white dot on a far-away mountain. 

“‘That is Cato’s Villa,” he says; ‘and there is Castel Gondolfo 
crowning that solemn summit.’’ Theylook out. What a faint sweetness, 
what a lovely silence seems to surround them, and bring them together. 
She has her hands full of flowers, and her eyes seem full of light. 

The two were looking out. Fanny had turned away almost resent- 
fully from the beauty to which she seemed scarcely attuned. For some 
minutes past a chaunt had been sounding in their ears from a little chapel 
standing not far off on the hill-side. It is a chapel belonging to the 
Capucins, and to which they send their brothers out from Rome for 
change and rest and retirement. Fanny moved towards the old steps 
that led to the door, with Mrs. F., an English lady who was of the 
party. Anne and Henry Melville followed more slowly ; but, instead of 
following, lingered outside on the steps. The two ladies went on alone, 
pushed the swing-door, and came suddenly out of the light into a cold 
and shady chancel, dim and chill, although everything was so warm and 
bright without: for the narrow windows, high-slit above the altar, scarcely 
cast their slender stream of light beyond the little choir. The officiating 
monks stood round the altar, upon which stood a carved image of the 
founder of their order. They stood as motionless: their hands were 
crossed upon their tired breasts, their deep voices were chaunting the 
Penitential Psalms, their brown cowls were thrown back from their faces. 
They were young men for the most part. It seemed sad to think that 
for them the feast of life was already ended, its great lights put out, its 
generous profusion wasted—only for them this dim-vaulted screen, this 
melancholy wail, now coming to an end. Very grand they looked— 
indifferent, unconscious—as they stood grouped round their stony founder. 
One of them only moved. His face was deadly pale, his dull fixed eyes 
were burning dimly. He had a blue-black beard, his great brown hands 
were clasped against his heart. _ 

“ Come away,” whispered Mrs. F., with a shiver. ‘It is so cold 
in here.” 

Fanny started as if she had not heard. She was standing with a 
scared face looking at this monk, and when Mrs. F. spoke she gave a low 
ery and stepped back, and put her hand up against the stone wall to hold 
by. When she came a minute later from the church into the light again, 
Anne, who was sitting on the step outside with Mr. Melville, was frightened 
to see her looks. 
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** Are you ill ?”’ she said, rising and coming forward. ‘‘ What is it, 
dear ?” 

‘Barbi is there,” Fanny whispered, clinging to her sister and 
trembling. ‘It was him. Yes, it was, indeed,”—and she sank down 
upon the low wall. Anne, without a word, hurried into the church ; but, 
as she entered, the psalm had come to an end, and the monks turned and 
disappeared one by one through the door. One brown cowl after another 
passed out, and then the door shut and all was silent. Anne could not 
tell whether she had seen Barbi or not. She came out to her sister again, 
her sweet face full of tender concern. 

**T cannot tell, darling,” she said ; ‘‘ the service is over.” 

The two friends were greatly shocked when they heard the girl's story. 
Mr. Melville offered to go to the convent to make inquiries. 

‘* You can trust me,” he said to Fanny. ‘Your sister will tell you 
why.” 

The three women waited somewhat apart from the others for his return. 
The shadows were beginning to lengthen and the sun to turn westwards. 
The carriages came slowly up the hill to carry them away. 

They were all waiting for Mr. Melville. He came back looking very 
grave. ‘They will tell me nothing,” he said. ‘They say they know 
nothing. I have seen the Prior, but he is only a sub-Prior, and 
refers me to the convent in Rome.” 

They drove home in silence. Kind Mrs. F. held Fanny’s hand in 
hers ; her husband good-naturedly followed in the next carriage; and 
Henry Melville was able to find a place near Anne—Anne, who, with a 
beaming face, sad though she was, could not but enjoy her drive and her 
companionship. They went through golden lights below—overhead a 
quivering heaven-light of love and sunshine and happy hope. 

The old black gown looked radiant to Henry Melville’s eyes. The two 
young people wondered if it was their happiness that made the plains so 
beautiful, that illumined and vibrated from every rock and flower, and 
ruin, or was it the light of the glorious Italian fires, burning for sad people 
as well as for merry ones, for the lonely as well as for those in the good 
company of love ? 

There was no doubt afterwards that it was Barbi that Fanny had seen 
at Albano. When Mr. Melville went to the convent in Rome, the Prior 
made no secret of the Marquis having joined the community two nights 
before. He had passed several retreats in the convent, and indeed had 
spent three days among them only a week before. His disappearance 
made a great talk in Rome that winter. People were curious to know 
how Fanny bore her disappointment: they might have blamed her more, 
if Anne’s marriage to Henry Melville had not been announced just about 
this time, and diverted the various gossips of that friendly Babel. Henry 
Melville was rich, well-connected, and able to protect his poor little sister- 
in-law from malicious tongues. I am afraid that in so doing he sometimes 
sacrificed Mrs. de Travers. 
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Poor thing! Anne’s happy prospects brought her but little comfort ; 
neither did she enjoy Lord Tortillion’s death and legacy as she might have 
done had her own state of health been less precarious. Barbi’s lawyer 
brought a deed of gift, by which all his presents to Fanny were assured to 
her, as well as a certain sum of money that he was able to withhold from 
the splendid gifts he brought to the convent. She did not refuse to take 
it, although she may not have wished that its use should be known. The 
estates and palaces, of course, passed to the heir-at-law—a distant cousin 
of the Barbi family, of a nobler name and pretension even than theirs. 
The little apartment, shabby no longer, is changed and merged into an 
adjoining* suite of rooms, which have for years past been inhabited by 
bright and gifted and good friends. Hospitable doors are set wide open, 
cordial voices greet you as you enter; and a grey-eyed maiden who 
watches from her high casement told me the story of Barbi late one 
starry summer’s night. 

They all left Rome as soon as they could move Mrs. de Travers, whose 
illness was more serious than they had apprehended at first. 

Anne was married in London. Fanny remained by her mother, who 
had seemed to rally for the occasion, and who was able to be present at 
the ceremony in the identical velvet which had been prepared for Fanny’s 
own wedding. But after the ceremony she discovered that the dressmaker 
had made up the dress the wrong way of the stuff. This had such an effect 
upon her that it brought on another attack, and she sank a few days after, 
holding Fanny’s hand, and trying to speak as she looked wistfully up in 
her face. 

And Fanny ? She has never married. She is not one of the very 
happiest women of my acquaintance, but she is one of the most contented ; 
her life is happier than the average, and bright and melancholy too. 

Anne, however, is always looking about, and is quite determined that 
her sister is to be very happy indeed. Fanny laughs, and shakes her 
head, and runs away to the little orphanage she has set up with Barbi’s 
money, and where she teaches the children to read. She has many 
protéyés ; and there are none in whom she takes more interest than those 
little Italian boys who wander about London with their merry and forlorn 
faces, making a summer drone with their shepherds’ pipes. 
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Because I begged so hard, 
She has at last unbarred 

The treasure-chamber of her fastened heart, 
And Love’s feet enter in, 
That waited long to win 

Their way, nor would from closed doors depart ; 
His patient, faithful feet 
Find favour with my Sweet. 





Because I begged so hard, 
This, then, is my reward— 
Love the wayfarer becomes Love the guest ; 
No more in streets of scorn 
He turns away forlorn, 
His tired feet find rooms of shaded rest, 
Where all their dusty heat 
Is cooled by my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard, 
For once my fate ill-starred 

Ts swayed by the mild might of happy moons. 
Only one lightest touch! 
Only! but, oh, how much! 

Love wearies out whom well he importunes ; 
And well did he entreat 
This mercy of my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard, 
Years, with sad seasons marred, 

Are lightened backwards as with sudden suns. 
Yea, over life’s whole skies 

. The light of her dear eyes 

Travels, like dawn and sunset shed at once. 
Mixed in one glory, meet 
All days this day, my Sweet! 

















PERSISTENCE, Tit 


Because I begged so hard, 
The shadow doth retard 

Upon the dial one delicious hour ; 
One hour that is not found 
Within the day’s dull round, 

But added by great Love’s exerted power. 
Let time move on, its beat 
Is music now, my Sweet! 


Still do I beg her hard, 
For inner gates still guard, 
And as he passed, so Love again would pass ; 
Entering in fear and bound, 
Returning free and crowned. 
The going of his feet shall fail, alas! 
But now their eager heat 
Must win its way, my Sweet! 


F. NAPIER BROOME. 
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An Escape from the Prisons of the “ Prombi.” 
—+1+— 


In a paper on ‘‘ The Records of the Venetian Inquisition,”’ published in 
this Magazine for January, 1871, page 41, the writer promised to return 
on a future opportunity to the subject of the ‘‘ Confidants’’ employed by 
the Inquisition, and the recorded cases of escape from its prisons. 

The two branches of the subject are singularly linked together by the 
strange circumstance that the most remarkable man in the whole list of 
the secret agents of the Tribunal, was also the hero of the most extra- 
ordinary by far of the very few cases of escape from the prisons of the 
Inquisition that ever occurred. 

This man was the once notorious Giacomo Casanova. His extra- 
ordinary life and adventures made him well known in his own day from 
one end of Europe to the other. And his Memoirs, written by himself in 
his old age, would have made him much better known than he is to 
English readers of the present day, were it not that the book is one 
of the most scandalously licentious and grossly immoral which was ever 
issued from the press. Though Casanova was a Venetian by birth and 
education, he has written the memoirs of his life in French ; and a cheap 
popular edition of the work for general reading was published at Paris in 
18438, in four foolscap octavo volumes. 

It is impossible to recommend any English person to read this book ; 
but the representation of the state of society, especially at Venice about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, is most extraordinary. Even to the 
reader, to whom the social condition of Paris under Louis XV. is nothing 
new, the cynicism of corruption described as having been universal at 
Venice seems almost past belief. No doubt this Giacomo Casanova was 
a most worthless and profligate scoundrel; and it is to be expected that 
the account given by such a man of any society in which he had lived, 
would paint it under its worst aspect. Nevertheless, after all reasonable 
allowance has been made on this score, it is impossible to doubt that, 
with the exception perhaps of the latter times of the Roman Empire, the 
world has never seen so grossly corrupt a society as that of Venice at the 
time spoken of. It must be admitted, too, that the unblushing narrative 
of abominations of all sorts, which Casanova has put forth as the story 
of his life, has very much the air of being a truthful story. He was a 
man of very considerable talent, and his book is undeniably well written. 
He constantly gives the names of those to whom he is attributing the 
most unheard-of profligacy ; and in many cases the names so given are 
well known in contemporary history. Some of the worst abominations, 
for instance, narrated by him, with an utter apparent unconsciousness 
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that he is saying anything which ought not to be said, are attributed to a 
Mr. Murray, who was the representative of England at Venice at the 
time (1756). The nature, too, of some of the things he professes to 
have dono himself, is such as to make it seem improbable that any man 
could tell them of himself falsely. He relates, for instance, with perfect 
coolness and impassibility, how he became a partner in a gambling bank, 
which was fraudulently carried on, and made large profits by swindling 
and false play! But his main resource was imposing upon the credulity 
of the wealthy by a pretended method of divining the secrets of the 
future ; all which, and the base swindling of it, he recounts with perfect 
solf-satisfaction. Indeed, one of the most curious features of the book, 
as a picture of the time, is the truly wonderful gullibility and fatuous 
credulity which he finds among people of all classes of society; just at 
a time, it is curious to remark, when all belicf in revealed religion was 
giving way. 

Such is the nature of almost every page of this extraordinary book. 
But there is one passage of it, of considerable extent, which may be read 
without any offence. It consists of the pages in which he describes with 
minute detail, and at considerable length, the manner of his escape from 
the prisons of the Inquisition. 

There were many other cases, in which the same persons were at one 
period of their lives confidential agents of the Tribunal, and at another 
its prisoners. But in all these instances the employment of ‘‘ confidant” 
came first; and it was some abuse of the position which led to the 
imprisonment. It was not so in the case of Casanova. 

This man was born at Venice in 1725. His father had run away 
from a family in a higher social position and had become an actor. He 
ran away with a shoemaker’s daughter, who became an actress, and 
appeared on the stage with her husband for the first time in London in 
1727. The first part of his memoirs—about a volume and a half out of 
the four volumes—deseribe with the most unblushing cynicism his career 
at Venice, in such sort as to justify what has been said above of the state 
of society at Venice at that period. This portion of his work brings his 
story of his life to the July of 1755, when he was thirty years old. It 
was early one morning of that month that Casanova received a visit from 
the dreaded ‘‘ Fante ” of the Inquisition, known popularly at Venice as 
‘‘Messer grande.” He was ordered to dress himself; did so, and 
found a posse of archers in the outer room. “It is singular,” he 
remarks on this occasion, ‘‘ that at London, where everybody is brave, 
they only employ one man to arrest another; whereas in my dear country 
(Venice), where everybody is a great coward, they require thirty for the 
same purpose. Perhaps it is because the coward in the character of 
assailant is more afraid than the coward assailed, a situation which may 
sometimes give to a coward the courage of despair.” 

He is taken before the Secretary to the Inquisition, who merely looks 
at him, and says to the officer, ‘‘ That’s the fellow, is it? Put him into 
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safe keeping.” And he is at once taken to the terrible ‘“‘Piombi.”’ No 
sort of intimation was given to him as to the nature of the offence 
or accusation which had led to his arrest, and he protests that he was 
wholly innocent of any crime against the State which it would have been 
the duty of the Inquisitors to take cognizance of. But his own account 
of himself describes him as an habitual and systematic cheater at play; 
as habitually preying on the credulity of people—sundry patricians 
of Venice among the number—by swindling pretences of divination; as 
an avowed disbeliever in the doctrines of religion; as an habitual 
desecrator of nunneries and sharer in the profligacy of their inmates ; 
and surely there is enough here to induce a Tribunal, which considered 
itself charged with the general supervision of the conduct of the citizens, 
to deem it high time to put an end to such a career, without having 
recourse, as Casanova in his memoirs has, to the supposition that 
his misfortune was caused by the friendship of one of the Inquisitors- for 
a play-writer whose works Casanova had bitterly ridiculed. 

He proceeds to describe minutely the prison under the roof of the 
Ducal Palace, to which he was conducted ; and any visitor to the sights 
of Venice may still satisfy himself of the perfect accuracy of the descrip- 
tion. These prisons were enormously strong wooden boxes, the doors 
of which opened on the main open space of the huge garret beneath the 
leads of the Palace. That one in which Casanova was confined was about 
twelve feet square by five and a half feet high, besides a sort of recess 
in one of the sides large enough to hold a small bed. This cage was, 
or rather is,—for it remains precisely in statu quo,—lighted by a window 
two feet square in the door, which, as the writer says, would have rendered 
the prison tolerably light, had not the main corner-beam of the building 
projected across the outer window, from which the borrowed light of the 
prison was derived, so as to obscure it almost entirely, For this reason, 
and by reason of the extra lowness of the den, which made it impossible 
to stand upright in it, and which was caused by the situation of it under 
the corner of the roof, this prison in which Casanova was placed, was the 
worst in the whole range of the ‘‘ Piombi.” 

And when Casanova entered his prison it was July! 

His description of his sufferings there, written apparently with the 
simplicity of perfect truth, is very terrible. He found his prison absolutely 
void of any article of furniture whatsoever, unless a plank one foot wide, 
fixed in the wall at a height of four feet from the floor, could be called 
such. In the garret on which the hole in his door looked, he saw great 
numbers of immense rats, which compelled him to close the shutter 
belonging to it for fear that his prison should be invaded by them. The 
gaoler who conducted him asked him, before leaving him, what he would 
wish to eat. He answered, with ill-humour, that he had not yet deter- 
mined. Thereupon the man turned on his heel, locked the door, and 
left him. He remained, he says, standing with his arms resting on the 
lower frame of the little window for eight hours in a sort of stupor. 
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Then, as the darkness of night began to deepen the gloom of his prison, 
he was roused by the sound of the large bell of a clock not far off, and 
was startled and terrified at the thought that no human being had come 
near him to bring food or any other necessary. A transport of rage, 
he says, seized him, and he began to rave and scream and shout with 
the utmost power of his voice for a good hour,—of course without the 
smallest indication that any human ear had heard his cries! 

After this, being perfectly exhausted, he threw himself on the floor 
of his dungeon, and slept till he was awakened by the clock tolling 
midnight. He relates how, stretching out his hand on awaking, it came 
in contact with another hand cold as that of a corpse; how he was over- 
powered with horror almost to the losing of his senses; how he came 
to the conclusion that the dead body of a prisoner put to death in the 
solitude of that awful place must have been put into his cell while he 
slept—as a warning, perhaps, of the fate that awaited himself; and how, 
after awhile, he found that it was his own other hand which he had 
grasped, which had become deadly cold and altogether insensible from 
the arm having been bent under him, as he lay on the hard boards. 

There was no more sleeping after that, and he sate still listening 
to the clock as it tolled the hours, till at half-past eight, the gaoler 
returned to the cell, and asked him whether he had yet made up his mind 
what he would like to eat ? 

Then he perceived that his long fasting had been a punishment for the 
pert answer he had given to his gaoler when asked what he would like to 
eat, and had not arisen from any intention on the part of the Inquisitors 
to starve him to death. 

This time he ordered the materials of a good dinner, whereupon the 
gaoler asked him for money to buy the things with. He had three 
sequins in his purse, and handed one of them to the gaoler. He was 
then asked whether he did not want a bed and some articles of furniture ; 
‘¢ for,”’ said Lorenzo, the gaoler, ‘‘ if you suppose that you are put here 
for a short time only you are mistaken.” The man handed him a pencil 
and paper and told him to write down what he wanted. He made out a 
list, and, on reading it to Lorenzo—who could not do so himself—was 
told that many of the articles named must be scratched out. ‘ Books, 
paper, pens, razors, looking-glass ; all that must be scratched out, for 
those things are forbidden here.” Then the man asked where he was to 
go for the bed and articles of clothing and furniture ; and, having received 
instructions on this point, departed. 

At mid-day Lorenzo returned, with two or three subordinates, bringing 
the dinner and the other articles, together with an ivory spoon, purchased 
with part of the prisoner’s money, and which was the only utensil per- 
mitted him to eat with. He also brought two large volumes, which the 
Secretary, who could not permit him to have the books he had asked for 
(which, in truth, were anything but edifying reading), had sent him as a 
favour. These books turned out to be, one of them, the work of a Spanish 
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nun, entitled The Mystic City of the Sister Maria de Jesus, of Agrada; 
the other, The Adoration of the Holy Ghost of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
the Jesuit Caravita. 

Despite the bed which it had been allowed him to have, the following 
night was worse than the one which had preceded it. The noise made 
by the rats, and the stunning sound of the great bell of the clock of St. 
Mark, which seemed as if it were absolutely in the cell, prevented the 
possibility of sleep. The dreadful heat, which drove the prisoner to lay 
aside every article of clothing or covering, and caused the perspiration to 
fall in streams from his body, seemed to make the drawing of each breath 
a painful effort. And the innumerable swarms of fleas, which fixed them- 
selves on every part of his body, threw him into nervous convulsions and 
poisoned all his blood. 

At the end of nineteen days the three sequins, which the prisoner had 
had in his pocket at the time of his arrest, were all gone. Lorenzo asked 
for money to buy the morrow’s dinner, and was told that his prisoner had 
none. The next day he came and told him that the Tribunal had assigned 
him fifty sous a day for his maintenance. 

‘¢ Seventy-five livres a month,” states Casanova, ‘‘was more than I 
needed, inasmuch as I had no longer any appetite. The extreme heat, 
and the inanition caused by want of proper nourishment, had enfeebled 
me. We were in the ‘ Dog-days.’ And the power of the sun’s rays, which 
beat directly on my prison, kept me as in a furnace ; so that the perspira- 
tion which flowed from my wretched body soaked the floor on either side 
of the chair, on which I was compelled to sit in a state of perfect 
nudity.” 

The next day he was so manifestly ill that the gaoler, without any 
demand on his part, brought him a physician. The doctor succeeded in 
curing him of the fever which had prostrated him, obtained for him a 
volume of Boéthius instead of the volumes of mystic piety which the 
secretary had selected for him; and also permission to walk every day in 
the open space of the garret for a few minutes, while the gaoler was 
occupied in making his bed and sweeping his cell. 

This permission it was which rendered possible, as the reader will see, 
that celebrated escape from the ‘ Piombi,’”’ which would otherwise have 
been utterly impossible. 

One day in November a very startling incident happened. The prisoner 
was standing at the little window in the door of his cell, gazing at the 
outer window, the light from which was, as has been mentioned, almost 
entirely obscured by the huge corner-beam of the roof which projected 
over it. All of a’sudden, Casanova saw this immense beam turn a little 
on its axis towards one side, and then turn slowly back again. He thought 
for a moment that he must have gone mad, and lost the correct use of his 
senses. But a certain swimming of the cell having at the same moment 
nearly thrown him off his legs, he doubted not, after a moment of reflec- 
tion, that the phenomenon was caused by an earthquake. It was, in fact, 
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a slight manifestation of the same earthquake that was in that same hour 
destroying Lisbon. 

It was one day shortly after the earthquake that the prisoner took 
advantage of the few minutes’ walk in the garret which had been permitted 
to him, while the gaoler was sweeping out his cell, to cast a shrewd and 
curious eye on a variety of objects of the kind which may be supposed to 
accumulate in the course of years in such a place. Among these he spied 
a small polished piece of black marble, which he picked up, secreted, and 
carried back with him to his cell, without in the least knowing, as he 
declares, to what use he should or could ever put it. It turned out after- 
wards to be touchstone. And upon another similar occasion, a few days 
subsequently, he found, hidden under a heap of old waste-paper, a large 
iron bolt as thick as a man’s thumb, and about a foot and a half long. He 
laid hands on this, succeeded in hiding it under the dressing-gown he had, 
and conveying it into his cell. A safe hiding-place was found for it in 
the stuffed seat of the arm-chair, which he had been allowed to send for. 
Then, with incredible patience and labour, and at the cost of wearing and 
lacerating his hands to the bone, he succeeded, by dint of rubbing the 
end of the bolt on the marble, in producing a sharp point at the end of 
the former. And thus he was in possession of a very formidable and 
effective weapon, whether for offence or defence. 

Still he had not as yet the smallest idea of what use this weapon 
could be to him. But, after four days of meditation on the subject, he 
determined to attempt making with it a hole in the floor of his cell! 
His previous knowledge of the geography of the vast palace assured him 
that his cell must be situated immediately over the room of the Secretary 
to the Inquisition. And his plan was to make a hole in the floor and in 
the ceiling below it, also of wood, large enough for his body to pass 
through it, then to let himself down by the sheets of his bed in the night, 
hide himself under the great table in the middle of the Secretary’s room, 
and then, as soon as the doors should be opened, which was regularly 
done every morning, escape from the Palace, trusting that he might be 
able to do so, among the number of people frequenting the stairs and 
passages of the vast building, without attracting attention. 

Of course the difficulties attending such a scheme were enormous. 
The first that arose was the difficulty of preventing his gaoler from 
detecting the work he was engaged on during its progress, for he had 
reason to think that he should have to pierce three very considerable 
thicknesses of planking before he could reach the panelling which 
formed the ceiling of the room below. The difficulty was rendered 
greater by the daily habit of the gaoler to sweep out his cell, which he 
himself had insisted on being done in the hope of thus alleviating the 
torment of the fleas. 

This was the plan he conceived for conquering this first obstacle. 

He told the servants of the gaoler who swept the cell not to do so. 
They readily enough saved themselves that trouble, and nothing was said 
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for a week. But the prisoner was far too cautiously cunning to trust to 
this for commencing his operations. This was but the beginning of his 
plan. At the end of a week Lorenzo asked why he did not choose to have 
his cell swept. 

‘* Because, the fact is, the dust so caused gives me such an access of 
cough that I am afraid of some fatal accident.” 

‘I will have the floor sprinkled then, sir.” 

‘‘ Alas, Lorenzo! that would be worse still. The damp would give 
me a cold, which would assuredly kill me with coughing.” 

So for another week the cell remained unswept. At the end of that 
time, either from some suspicion or from thinking the operation necessary, 
the gaoler one morning told his men to remove the bed and sweep out the 
cell. He lighted a candle, moreover, for the better performing this work, 
which led the prisoner to think that his suspicions had been aroused. The 
cell was duly swept, and everything was found in proper order. But when 
Lorenzo made his daily visit the next morning, his prisoner was coughing 
with the most frightful violence. He exhibited his handkerchief soaked 
with blood, which he had carefully drawn from his finger; declared that 
the sweeping of the dust in his cell had endangered his life, and that a 
doctor must be called to him. 

The doctor was quite deceived, and volunteered an anecdote of a case 
of a young man who had broken a blood vessel from swallowing dust. 
The gaoler was thoroughly taken in, and swore by 2'l that was holy that 
he would never again sweep the cell of a prisoner with such delicate lungs. 

Then, and not till then, Casanova began the long labour of digging a 
hole in the flooring of his cell under his bed. 

Then he was prevented from pursuing his work by the arrival of a new 
prisoner, who was made to share his cell. It was not till fifteen days 
after Easter that he was delivered from the presence of this sharer of his 
captivity. He then once more set to work with redoubled activity, fearing 
the arrival of some new partner in his cell. And in three weeks he had 
dug through three thicknesses of planking, making together six inches of 
thickness. But beneath that he found a flooring of that sort of mixed 
marble fragments and cement, which is so common in all Venetian build- 
ings. This at first made him despair, but, with immense difficulty and 
perseverance, he overcame this obstacle also; and, at the end of four 
more days, had reached the panel which formed the ceiling of the room 
below. 

Just then a new prisoner was again brought to share Casanova’s cell. He 
turned out to be an old acquaintance of his. And when the new-comer, 
tormented in the same way that Casanova had been, demanded why the 
cell should not be swept out, he found himself obliged to tell him the 
truth, and showed him the progress he had made towards a possibility of 
escape. The new-comer promised to aid Casanova to descend into the 
chamber below, but declined to attempt flight himself. 

At last, on the 28rd of August, when he had been in the ‘‘ Piombi” 
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rather more than a year, the preparations for his flight were completed, 
all but breaking through the last skin of the panel of the ceiling—which, 
of course, had been left intact with the most minute care; and he fixed 
the night of the 27th for the attempt. But, on the 25th, a terrible mis- 
fortune happened to him. The gaoler on that morning, entering his cell 
with a cheerful visage, wished him joy of the good news he brought him: 
he was to be moved from that cell, the worst in the whole range, to one 
recently vacated, which had much more air and light. 

Here was a blow! ‘That all the painful labour he had so patiently 
undergone was thrown away, was the least part of the misfortune. His 
attempt at evasion would infallibly be discovered. 

His only solace in this terrible moment was, that his arm-chair, in 
which the sharpened bolt he had prepared with so much toil was concealed, 
was moved into the other cell with him. 

Then the storm burst. No sooner was the prisoner’s bed removed 
than the terribly accusing hole in the floor was but too apparent. The 
gaoler returned to the new cell, where the prisoner was, foaming at the 
mouth with rage. And he might well be angry; for the escape of a 
prisoner was his own death-warrant. 

His first demand was for the tools with which the flooring had been 
cut, and the name of the attendant turnkey who had furnishedthem. The 
prisoner remained mute. The gaoler said savagely that he could soon 
find the means to make him speak. 

“If I am put to the torture, of course I must tell the truth. I shall 
have to confess that you yourself supplied me with the tools!” said 
Casanova, with unfaltering steadiness. The subordinates grinned, and 
the goaler, having in vain searched the person and cell of the prisoner, 
rushed out of the cell blaspheming horribly, and holding his head between 
his hands in an agony of rage and perplexity. 

A short time for reflection convinced him that his safest plan was to 
cause the hole to be mended, and say nothing about it. 

During eight days the goaler revenged himself on his prisoner for his 
attempt at evasion by shutting up the window, which gave air and light to 
the cell, and by bringing him food that was utterly uneatable. On the 
ninth day, in compliance with the demand of the prisoner, Lorenzo 
brought his account of the expenditure of the fifty sous a day allowed by 
the Tribunal for Casanova’s keep. He thought fit to bring him at the 
same time an excellent roast-fowl, and a basket of lemons, which had 
been sent by a friend of the prisoner’s in the town. Casanova, despite 
the fury he had been feeling all these days against the goaler, was so 
pleased that he told the man to keep the balance of several sequins which 
resulted from the account. Lorenzo then, in milder fashion, strove to 
persuade Casanova to tell him how he had obtained the tools needed for 
making the hole in the other cell. The prisoner calmly replied that he 
himself (the goaler) had furnished them to him. Then in answer to his 
adjurations and entreaties for explanation as to what the prisoner meant, 
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and how he (Lorenzo) had supplied him with tools, he replied gravely that 
he would tell him, and would tell him with perfect truth; but that he 
would only do so in the presence of the Secretary ! 

The unhappy goaler was checkmated, cowed, and beaten. He ended 
by imploring his prisoner to say no word more upon the subject, and to 
remember that he was a poor man, who had a wife and family depending 
upon him, and who would assuredly be ruined by the discovery of what 
the prisoner had done, despite his vigilance. 

Thenceforward the relations between prisoner and goaler were more 
amicable. And the unlucky man began a course of indulgences, which 
eventually led to the escape of his captive. 

Casanova begged for books to read. He had read all those that had 
been allowed to him. The goaler said that there was a prisoner in a 
neighbouring cell who had several books, which no doubt he would be 
willing to lend to his fellow-prisoner. 

The captive in the neighbouring cell turned out to be a monk, 
imprisoned for licentious conduct. He made no difficulty in lending his 
books. Casanova lent his in return. And thus a system of correspond- 
ence was readily established between them. 

Ever since Casanova’s removal into his new cell, and the discovery 
of the hole in the floor of the old one, the goaler or his assistants had 
every morning sounded every part of the floor and walls of his prison. 
But he observed that they never thought of sounding the ceiling! He at 
once determined that it must be by that way alone that he could escape. 

But how was it possible for him to get at the ceiling? or, even if he 
could do so, how could the long labour of making a hole through the 
solid woodwork of it be accomplished either in one day or without 
immediately attracting the attention of his goaler ? 

The scheme he hit upon was this.—In the first place he communicated 
all his plans to his neighbouring prisoner the monk, and found him 
willing to join in an attempt at escape. Then he instructed him to cause 
the goaler to buy for him several of the ordinary devotional broadsides, 
with prints of the virgin and saints, etc. And these he was to stick up 
all about the sides of his cell, as for purposes of devotion; and behind 
one of these, constantly replaced so as to conceal the work, a hole was to 
be made by the monk in the side of his cell. There remained, however, 
the great difficulty of conveying the invaluable sharpened bolt to the 
monk, without which he had no means of even attempting the work. 
At last there seemed to be an opportunity of attempting this. It was a 
chance !—one involving tremendous risk! But then every portion of the 
scheme necessarily involved risks which offered only a small chance 
of ultimate success; and if the thing was to be attempted at all, it was 
useless to recoil before such chances. 

One of the volumes lent by the monk to Casanova was a large folio, 
bound in parchment loose at the back, in the fashion in which old books, 
especially Italian books, are often seen. Casanova tried to conceal the 
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bolt inside the binding of the back of this book. The weapon was too 
long! It protruded nearly an inch at either end! Nevertheless his 
powers of invention were not yet finally conquered. Some festival 
occurred, on which a certain sort of cake, or pudding, of maccaroni, made 
with much oil, was usually eaten. Casanova told the gaoler that he 
wished, in return for the kindness received from his neighbour prisoner, 
to send him and the companion in his cell (for there was another prisoner 
in the monk’s cell, a certain Conte Asquin, an old and immensely fat 
man,) a dish of maccaroni for the festival, prepared by his own hands. 
He furnished the money necessary for buying the different articles, and 
then saying that he meant to do the thing as handsomely as possible, 
begged the gaoler to bring him the largest dish he could get. The manner 
was, it seems, to prepare maccaroni after this fashion in one of those very 
large, flat, shallow copper dishes, which are still so frequently seen in 
Italy. All the preparations were accomplished according to the prisoner’s 
wishes. He prepared his plat, taking especial care that the dish should 
be filled with oil to the very brim, so that it could only be carried with 
great care, and in the most perfect equilibrium. Then he placed it on 
the folio with the precious bolt in it, sticking out at either end, but not so 
far as not to be kidden by the dish. Then, when the gaoler came, he told 
him to take the book and the dish together into the neighbouring cell. He 
put them himself into the man’s hands, laughingly begging him to take the 
utmost care not to spill the oil. Of course the monk had been informed 
of the whole scheme, and knew with what precautions he was to receive 
the present. 

All went well; and the unconscious gaoler thus himself carried the 
weapon which was to open a way for the escape of the captives ! 

The plan of sticking up pictures of saints on the sides of the monk’s 
cell, so as to hide his operations on them with the bolt turned into a 
spike, also succeeded perfectly. In a few days he had made a hole in the 
wooden wall of the cell, and was able to get. out of it, and on to the roof 
of that in which Casanova was confined: on which he began his opera- 
tions, taking extreme care, of course, to leave a thin skin of wood untouched 
till the moment of evasion should have arrived. 

This was eventually fixed for the 31st of October at mid-day. The 
morning visit of the gaoler and his assistants would be then over, and 
(unless in consequence of some unusual occurrence) there would be no 
fear of any further visit till the next morning. At mid-day precisely he 
heard the monk on the ceiling above him, and in a very few minutes more 
the thin crust of wood, which alone remained, was broken through, and 
the monk descended into Casanova’s cell. 

The next difficulty to be overcome arose from the fear and misgivings 
of his accomplice, who, despite the success of their enterprise up to that 
point, began to feel sure that they never should succeed in getting 
absolutely free out of the Palace. His lamentations, predictions of 
failure, and reproaches when he found that the enterprise was a more 
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arduous one than he had anticipated, had to be listened to, not without 
infinite disgust, by the bolder spirit, on whom was now cast all the diffi- 
eulty of the undertaking. And these difficulties, already overcome, were 
as nothing to those now before them. 

The first step, however, after they had got on to the top of the cell, 
through the hole which the monk had made, presented no great difficulty. 
This was to rip open a sufficient portion of the leaden roofing of the 
Palace to allow them to pass out on to the roof; and by the help of the 
sharpened bolt this was readily accomplished. To reach the ridge of 
the roof was a matter of much greater difficulty. It had been necessary 
to wait till midnight before getting on to the roof, because it was a bright 
moonlight night: all Venice would be walking on the Square of St. Mark; 
the. fugitives would have been seen on the roof; and it was, therefore, 
absolutely essential to wait till the moon had gone down. But in the 
meantime a thick fog arose, which, if it had the advantage of increasing 
the darkness, brought with it the very serious disadvantage of making the 
leads so slippery that it was with the most extreme difficulty that they 
were able to crawl on hands and knees up the steep ascent. Of course a 
slip would have been immediately fatal. By dint of exceeding exertion, 
Casanova mainly dragging up the monk as well as himself, they succeeded 
in seating themselves astride the ridge. 

The next step was to find some means of fixing the end of the rope by 
which they were to let themselves down into the piazza from the roof. 
This rope had been prepared by the assiduous labour of the hours 
between the last morning visit of the goaler and the time of escape; and 
was composed of all their bedding torn into shreds, twisted and carefully 
knotted. They had enough of it to reach from the roof to the ground; 
but a long and scrupulous examination of the entire roof served only to 
show unmistakably that there was no possibility of fixing the rope to any 
object that could be trusted to hold it. 

Then truly the prospect began to look very black indeed! To give 
up all hope of escape and return to their cells was by no means the worst 
before them. It would have been absolutely impossible to conceal the 
traces of their outbreak, and condemnation to the ‘ Pozzi” for life 
would have been the sure consequence. Rather than that, Casanova was 
thoroughly resolved to precipitate himself into the Canal that runs between 
the Ducal Palace and the prison on the other side of the “‘ Bridge of Sighs.” 

At last in the course of his examination of every part of the roof, he 





* The “ Pozzi,”’—literally “ wells,’—are a range of prisons, yet more terrible than 
the “ Piombi,” constructed among the foundations of the Ducal Palace, without 
light, and accessible only by a dark stair leading from the first floor of the Palace, 
and by a little postern on the level of the Canal, underneath the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
by which the bodies of executed criminals, and of those who died there, were removed, 
Thus, the gorgeous public life of Venice, the assemblies of its senators and states- 
men, the stately ceremonial of its receptions, were all transacted with despair and 
wailing over their heads, and despair and wailing under their feet ! 
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observed a small garret window in that slope of the roof which looked 
towards the Canal. To descend the slope of the roof, though not less 
dangerous, was far less difficult than to climb up it. Casanova let himself 
slide down, trusting to his power of directing himself forwards, and being 
pulled up by the little roof of the window. He succeeded in this. Then 
lying along the ridge of this little roof on his stomach, with his legs 
extended up the slope of the main roof above it, he projected his head far 
enough over the edge of the roof of the window to see that it was a small 
window of little panes set in lead, and protected by an iron grating. Of 
course the window mattered little. But the iron grating ? 

With infinite labour, at the most frightful risk of being precipitated 
into the Canal below, and with hands lacerated and bleeding, Casanova, 
after a quarter of an hour’s work, succeeded in wrenching the grating 
from the wall with his trusty sharpened bolt. Then he returned to the 
spot on the main ridge of the roof where he had left his companion, who 
received him with a torrent of imprecations for having been so long 
absent. Nevertheless, he continued to labour for his escape as well as 
for his own. Having succeeded in getting the monk on to the roof of 
the now open little window, it was not very difficult for one of the two 
to be let down through the window by means of the cord by the other. 
But how was the second to follow? The monk absolutely refused to 
help Casanova to descend. The latter, therefore, tied the cord round the 
body of the former, and succeeded in letting him down till he reached a 
floor. They found that the distance from the window to the floor was at 
least fifty feet. And now Casanova was alone on the roof, utterly at a loss 
to find the means of rejoining his companion. At last, after much search, 
he discovered on a remote part of the roof a ladder left there by workmen. 
With considerable labour and difficulty he succeeded in dragging it to the 
little ridge roof over the small garret window. But then came the ques- 
tion how, unaided by any other hand, he was to get one end of the long 
ladder in at the window. Below the window, it is to be understood, 
there was nothing save a few yards of very steeply sloping leads, a narrow 
stone cornice gutter, and then—the sheer fall of some two hundred feet 
into the Canal below! The extreme difficulty and peril of the operation 
to be performed may be readily conceived ! 

Perched on the roof of the garret window, however, he did contrive, 
by the aid of his cord of bedclothes, to get one end of the ladder into the 
aperture of the window, and to pull it onwards till the end struck against 
the roof of the window in the inside. In this position it is easy to under- 
stand that no amount of force could make it enter further, save by raising 
the other end, which projected far beyond the extreme edge of the roof of 
the Palace. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to attempt this. 
Casanova let himself slip down on his stomach till the toes of his feet 
rested against the outside of the marble gutter which forms the cornice of 
the roof,—the toes only, for the gutter was too shallow to admit of more. 
In this position he strove to raise the ladder, having, as will be understood, 
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a strong leverage against him, inasmuch as the part projecting beyond 
the fulerum formed by his hand was much longer than that between his 
hand and the other end inside the window. 

While using his utmost effort to accomplish this, he raised himself on 
his knees in order to exert more strength; his toes slipped, and he was 
launched over the edge of the roof, till, by one of those instinctive and 
despairing efforts of which a man is capable only in similar desperate 
circumstances, he found himself arrested in his downward course by the 
clinging of his elbows to the cavity of the gutter. ‘‘ A horrible moment,” 
he says, writing many years afterwards when an old man, ‘at which I 
still shudder, and which it is, perhaps, impossible to imagine in all its 
horror. The natural instinct of preservation caused me, almost without 
knowing what I was doing, to exert my utmost strength to cling on, and— 
I am almost tempted to say miraculously—I succeeded.”’ 

Lacerated, bleeding, trembling, streaming with perspiration at every 
pore, he did succeed in regaining his position on the roof. The effort, 
which had so nearly cost him his life, had pushed the laddér three or four 
feet further into the window; and the remainder of the task of rejoining 
the monk on the floor of the room into which the window opened was com- 
paratively easy. 

As also was the remainder of his escape from the Palace. There 
were a few doors to be broken open, but the trusty weapon which had 
already stood him in such good stead, soon disposed of them. And in 
that vast building at that hour of the night, and especially just at that 
time of the year, when it was the habit of Venetian officers of state to take 
a few days’ holiday at their estates on the mainland, there was little danger 
of any noise being heard. 

After the breaking, more or less difficult, of a few doors, the fugitives 
found themselves at the head of the great staircase, so well known to 
travellers, which leads from the great corridor, running round the interior 
of the court of the Palace on the first floor. Thence the way was perfectly 
open to them to the head of the yet better known “ giant”’ stairs, and at 
the foot of them to the main door of the Palace. This was shut and locked, 
because it was not yet the hour at which it was opened in the morning. 
It stands always open all day, but Casanova judged that it was wisest not 
to wait for that hour of the morning. Having first repaired as well as he 
could the mischief done both to his flesh and his clothes by the various 
incidents of his escape—which it was not so easy to do, for both clothes 
and limbs were torn to bits and covered with blood, but he had still the 
bundle containing his wardrobe with him—he showed himself at one of 
the grated windows looking from the court on to the piazza. 

Then some early passer-by saw him, and went to tell the porter that 
there was a man locked up in the court. Casanova says that, dressed 
as he was, he looked just like a man who had left a ball and passed the 
rest of the night in debauchery and disorder. The monk was dressed like 
a peasant. Placing himself close to the door, with the monk behind him, 
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and grasping his sharpened bolt in his hand, thoroughly determined to 
strike the porter down with it if he should make any resistance to his 
exit, he awaited the opening of the door; and the instant it was opened 
glided through it on to the open piazza. The porter seemed too much 
struck with amazement to do aught but stand agape and stare, so there 
was no need for violence; and Casanova and his companion, passing 
quickly to the ‘‘riva”’ of the “ piazzetta,’’ had no difficulty in finding 
a couple of gondoliers to take them to Mestre. 

But the escaped prisoner knew too well the ways of the power against 
which he was trying the resources of his courage and wit, to imagine for 
an instant that he was really free till he had placed himself on the further 
side of the frontier of the territory of the Republic; and the nearest point 
at which this could be accomplished was the boundary separating the 
dominions of Venice from those of the Bishop of Trent. 

This, after a variety of adventures and hair-breadth escapes, which 
cannot here be related at length, he succeeded in accomplishing. 

Before leaving Mestre he found himself face to face with a “ sbirro,” 
or officer in the employment of the Inquisition, who knew him personally 
and knew that he ought then to have been in the “ piombi” of the Ducal 
Palace. Fortunately the spot was solitary, and he escaped by menacing 
the life of the officer. This danger, as well as many others, was brought 
upon him by the selfishness, cowardice, and imbecility of the monk his 
companion, whom nevertheless he would not desert (much to his honour, 
if his own account is to be credited) till he saw him safe and provided for 
in Germany. One night he passed in the house of a chief oflicer of the 
police of the Inquisition, who was absent from home scouring the country 
in search of him, and to whose wife he represented that he was a friend 
of her husband. 

At Munich he found friends who tock him with them to Paris, where, 
as ever, he once more fell on his legs, and began a new course of very 
extraordinary adventures, of which by no means the least curious was that 
which made him, about eighteen years subsequently, a “ confidant ’— 
i.c. spy and informer—of the Tribunal, whose means of action he 
stigmatizes as infamous, when they were exerted against himself. 

The special business for the sake of which he was in the first instance 
employed was the difficult and delicate one of preventing certain Armenian 
monks, who had separated themselves from the well-known Armenian 
convent existing on one of the islands of the lagoon under the protection 
of Venice, from obtaining an establishment at Trieste. This he accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of his employers; and his communications with 
the terrible Tribunal on the subject are sufficiently curious to be worth 
condensing from the highly interesting volumes of records which Signor 
Bazzoni has made known to historical students. 

But this paper has already ran to too great a length for it to be 
possible to attempt doing so on the present occasion. 
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An African Hareem, 
— 


I once travelled with Dr. Livingstone, and with him visited Johanna, one 
of the Comoro Islands, which lie between the northern extreme of 
Madagascar and the African coast. The voyage to Johanna was not 
a pleasant one: fever clung to us, fuel failed us, the ship sailed badly, 
and through an oversight on the part of the officer then in charge of the 
Pioneer, the tanks had not been replenished before we left the river 
Rovumah, and we had tapped our last cask of water before we arrived 
at our destination. 

When we first’ sighted Johanna it seemed like a huge pyramid 
enveloped in a purple haze, and floating on the sun-burnished ocean ; 
but as we drew nearer we saw that, like most islands of volcanic origin, 
it was wild and broken in outline, and that its surface was everywhere 
varied by hill and valley, cliff and chasm, gentle slope and irregular plateau. 
Although in the latitude of perpetual summer, Johanna is clothed with 
an everlasting verdure. The highest summit, 6,000 feet above the sea, 
is ever green with the bramble, the creeping vine, and other plants which 
find life in the moist and soil-filled crevices. The lower altitudes are rich 
with a most luxuriant vegetation. The plateaus are “ florid with an 
unfading prime.’”’ And in many of the deeper valleys, so dense is the 
canopy of foliage spread by huge trees and parasitic shrubs which hang 
on their branches, that the sunbeams never enter to disperse the mists of 
the morning. In these shades the birds seek shelter from the heat of 
noon-tide, and reptiles and insects, which love damp places, and hate the 
sun, find their abodes. This unceasing fertility is owing to the 
clouds which here shed a constant moisture on the hill-tops, and feed 
streams which rush and roar along the steep and rugged water-courses, 
and wind through the lower valleys with slower pace and softer music, 
until they enter the tropical sea. Seed-time and harvest, therefore, 
are constantly united, and fruitful summer presides over the whole year. 

Johanna is dominated by a race of Arabs which claims to have 
supplied Eastern Africa with most of its petty potentates. The King of 
Johanna is the lord and master of about 10,000 souls, of whom all but a 
tithe are Africans and slaves. It is the policy of Great Britain to maintain 
the independence of the King of Johanna, and other little sovereigns, 
against the designs of those who covet territory in these parts of the 
world ; had it not been for this, Johanna would long since have passed 
into the possession of the French. 

We did not make for Muzumudu, the capital, but for Pomoney, a 
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village on the western side of the island, where there is a small but safe 
harbour joined by the coral reef, and where lived an Englishman, who was 
then British Consul for the Comoros, but whose principal occupation was 
the cultivation of sugar. Our little ship glided into the harbour, and 
we let go our anchor just as the last glow of the sun passed away from 
the hills, and the stars began to shine through the orange-tinted sky. 
Then there came on board two Arabs, who wore grand apparel, who 
earried swords with richly ornamented hilts and scabbards, who were 
high in position amongst the great men of the island, and who were anxious 
for the privilege and profit of washing our soiled linen and replenishing our 
larder. The slave-trade was, in all probability, their natural occupation, 
but that had but lately been rudely interfered with by our cruisers; and 
so these two worthies, cut-throats ingrain they looked to be, were reduced 
to the ignoble employment of bidding one against the other for the 
advantage of our patronage. After a fashion they both spoke English, 
for Johanna has been a rendezvous for British ships for many years, and 
the English language is one of the most general accomplishments of its 
inhabitants. Said one of these men to me, “Listen. Have nothing with 
that man ”’ (his rival for our favours). ‘‘ His woman kill your shirt, beat 
it to pieces. He give you meat no good—old cow. He sell you bad 
milk, bad eggs, bad banana, bad orange, bad cocoanut,—all things bad. 
He make pay very much. Listen. My woman wash shirt good. Me 
sell meat, everything, all good, all for little money. Say finish ?” 

‘‘ Finish ’—the word with which they close a bargain—I did not say, 
and he turned from me in unconcealed disgust. A few minutes afterwards 
the other fellow preferred hisclaims. Said he, ‘That man no good. He 
lie, he cheat, very much. Suppose give him shirt, what he do? He 
keep, ship go away, no see shirt again. Give me shirt, my woman wash, 
you have back to-morrow. That good, eh? Me sell beef, goat, limes, 
banana, melon, all things, all you like, all good—very good. Say 
finish ?” 

‘‘Finish”’ was not said, for the Consul had come on board, and 
Dr. Livingstone having learnt from him that there was no coal at the 
naval depét at Pomoney, and that one of her Majesty’s ships was at 
Muzumudu for repairs, with a good supply, determined upon going round 
to that town on the morrow. 

The larger houses of Muzumudu face the sea. They are flat-roofed, 
white, and without ornament, having but few windows, and those quite 
small. From the sea they looked like so many prisons. The houses of 
the poorer folk and of many of the slaves are built in a narrow valley, 
and stretch up the hill on either side of a stream. The odour of this 
town, from the absence of any sort of drainage, is most offensive. As 
compared with the mainland of Africa the climate of Johanna is healthy, 
but the habits of the people expose them to every sort of sickness. 

We went on shore as soon as we arrived, and found ourselves in the 
presence of the King, who, with his ‘princes and great men, was going to 
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say his prayers at the principal mosque of the town, the day being a high 
day, the last day of the Ramadan, during the season of which all pious 
Mussulmans fast and pray from sunrise to sunset, and feast and sin from 
sunset to sunrise. The King, on seeing the Consul, who had accompanied 
us from Pomoney, stopped to shake hands with him. Dr. Livingstone 
and others were then introduced to him. The King was handsomely 
dressed in fine white robes embroidered with a flowered pattern, and 
he wore a large white muslin turban. He seemed about twenty-five 
years of age, his person was slight and graceful, his face almost handsome, 
and, contrasted with the faces of his attendants, of amiable expression. 
He carried no weapon, but most of his suite, who were all splendidly 
dressed, were armed with swords and daggers. Before proceeding on his 
way, he invited us to his palace on the morrow. 

About ten o’clock next morning a Prince Mahomet, who was the King’s 
first-cousin, and by several years his senior, came on board the Pioneer 
in order to conduct us to the King. The Prince was lean and short of 
stature, his voice was harsh, and his countenance expressed a mind that 
was “vile and villanously mean.” 

A great concourse of people had assembled on the shore. There were 
Africans of all ages and both sexes, and all in a state of almost nudity ; 
there were half-castes better dressed, but not more attractive in appearance ; 
and there were two or three Arabs of high degree, who awaited our landing 
in order to accompany us into the presence of their sovereign. In our 
progress to the palace we were preceded and followed by a crowd of 
people. Many of these poor creatures were suffering from ulcerous sores 
loathsome to look at ; others from that most frightful of all physical evils, 
elephantiasis. ‘The streets through which we passed were ill-paved and 
narrow,—s0 narrow, that with outstretched arms we could touch the houses 
on either side. These swarmed with inhabitants, who came to the doors 
to see us. Half-castes glared at us, and good-tempered, fat African 
women laughed at us, and held up their little fat babies for us to admire ; 
and all contributed, by their dirt and disease, to taint the air we breathed. 
Indeed, the odour from the crowd about us, and from the filth under our 
feet, was intolerable, and we were thankful when we found ourselves in 
the court-yard of the royal residence. 

The exterior of the King’s palace was not attractive ; it consisted of four 
stone walls, with a few square holes for doors and windows. The council- 
chamber, which opened into the court-yard, was a large square room, 
meanly furnished with benches for seats, and largely partaking of the 
general filthiness of the town. The inner apartments were better cared 
for. The room occupied by the King was amply supplied with couches 
and looking-glasses, and the walls and ceiling were painted with divers 
colours, after the fashion obtaining amongst these people. 

The King was sitting on a couch covered with crimson damask, and on 
either side of him sat his attendants; he wore white robes without orna- 
ments of any kind; they had on grand apparel ; he was unarmed ; they all 
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had swords; he received us without embarrassment, but the manifest 
self-consciousness of those about him was most assuming; all chewed 
betel-nut, and all, the King included, expectorated copiously and fre- 
quently. 

Sidi Abdramman, a shrewd-looking old man, who spoke English 
excellently, and whose daughter was one of the King’s wives, seated him- 
self on a mat in front of the royal couch to act as interpreter; for the 
King seemed to know less of the English language than most of his 
subjects. He professed himself anxious to hear of Dr. Livingstone’s 
travels, and the Doctor was willing to gratify him; but after listening for 
a few minutes his curiosity was satisfied, he clapped his hands, and two 
slave girls, who had evidently been waiting near at hand for this signal, 
entered the room with sherbet in yellow glass goblets. The day was 
hot, the sherbet was cool and pleasant, and having drunk of it we took 
our departure. Tho Prince Mahomet again attended us. 

On our way back to the ship the Prince was loquacious. He spoke 
English well, he had been a considerable traveller, and he was proud of 
his knowledge of the world. He had a grievance, and he was not long 
in making us acquainted with it. 

“Look at me!” cried he. ‘Look at me! My father’s father was 
King of Johanna, and ought to be the King of Mayotta”’ (another of the 
Comoros) ; ‘but the French have taken Mayotta ; they cheated me out 
of my rights by giving the old king, my uncle, very much money. To 
me they gave nothing, and now I, instead of being a king, am nothing. 
Bah! a man like I am to be obliged to hold his nose and say nothing.” 
Evidently his subordinate position in Johanna was irksome to him, and 
he looked like a man that might become dangerous to his royal cousin. 

It had been arranged that we should stay a few days at Johanna, and 
when the Prince heard of the intended sojourn, he said, ‘‘ Ah! you have 
been to see the King, now come and see me. Will you come ?”’ 

‘¢ Prince, you are such a churlish set of people with respect to your 
women. If we visit your houses we see men only; now if you come to 
our houses we should introduce you to the ladies of our households,” I 
ventured to remark. 

‘“‘ Ah, yes, I know your custom with women is different to ours,” said 
he. ‘Every nation has its own custom. What is good for one may not 
be so good for another. Your custom is very good for you, perhaps. 
Our custom is good for us, that we know. But I am a man who has 
seen many things and many places, and I have not the prejudices which 
some of my people have; and if you will do me the honour of paying me 
a visit, you shall see my wives. Now will you come?” 

‘‘ Under such circumstances, certainly,’ said Dr. Livingstone, and the 
visit was arranged for the next day but one. 

At the time appointed the Prince came off to the ship in order to 
take us on shore in his own boat. He was arrayed in a magnificent dress 
of bright blue silk, ornamented with gold lace, and he was evidently in a 
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delightful state of self-consciousness. Dr. Livingstone, two other gentle- 
men, and myself were ready to accompany him. When we gained the 
shore we found that the news of our purposed visit to the Prince’s Hareem 
had become known to many, and there was a considerable assemblage of 
slaves and the poorer half-castes to greet and to follow us. This demon- 
stration may have been arranged by the Prince ; he was certainly pleased 
with it; and he marched ahead of us as though a person of greater 
importance than the King himself. I could not help thinking, as we went 
on our way, that the sentiment with which he regarded the King was far 
from loyal. 

The Prince’s establishment consisted of a group of buildings sur- 
rounded by a wall of stone. One of the houses was much larger than the 
rest, and to this we were taken. After passing through a desolate- 
looking ante-room we entered an apartment about forty feet square; but 
though its proportions were noble, its appearance was not attractive. 
The furniture was scanty, mean, and much worn; the chintz that covered 
the couches was faded, and the glasses that hung on the whitewashed 
walls were with one exception cracked ; the floor was uncarpeted. This 
was the Prince’s own apartment, and this probably accounted for the 
poverty of its appearance. Each wife has her own chamber, and as the 
greater part of her dowry is expended upon the decorating and furnishing 
of it, the Prince’s room probably afforded no fair indication of the cha- 
racter of his whole establishment. Here it was, however, we were to have 
audience of the ladies. 

After inviting us to be seated, the Prince left us, in order to apprise his 
wives of our arrival. He went out by a doorway covered by a damask 
hanging, which, we presumed, led to the ladies’ apartments. He returned 
in a few minutes, and with him came, not a wife but a little Malay 
woman, old and shrivelled, but fall of vivacity. Her sharp, shrill voice 
rang through the room when she announced that the ladies would soon 
appear. She was evidently the janitress of the Hareem, and the Prince 
seemed to be much in awe of her. She was born at Cape Town, but 
had many years ago married a Johanna man. She spoke English very 
imperfectly, but Dutch like a Dutchlander; and when she found that 
Dr. Livingstone could speak that language, her pleasure was so demon- 
strative I thought she would have embraced him. It seemed greatly to 
cheer her old heart to hear once more that most ugly of all languages. 
She asked a multiplicity of questions about Cape Town. She rattled 
away at the highest pitch of her voice until her excitement fairly broke 
her down; then she seemed to recollect herself, and, with a kind of 
chuckle, said, ‘‘ Now I will send in the ladies,” and ran off with quite 
a youthful agility. 

After she had retired, the Prince, who was evidently excited and some- 
what nervous, said,—‘* My wives say I must tell you of a little custom we 
have whenever strangers are introduced to them. When they come in, 
they will each one of them come to each of you, and you will have to go 
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through a little ceremony each of you with each of them. Oh, it is not 
much, it is not what you think,” he continued, with a shrewd smile. ‘It 
is only this. Each of them will hold in her hand a little bit of bread, 
and each of you will break off a small piece from each, and eat it. 
That done, we are friends—always friends.” 

We expressed gratification and ready compliance. The ladies not 
appearing, he disappeared behind the curtain again, but quickly returned. 
The curtain was then withdrawn, and, standing in a row on either side of 
the passage, we saw a number of little slave-girls, some of whom were 
very gaily dressed. Then there came from a room at the end of the 
passage a stout lady about twenty-five years of age, whose face was only 
saved from being commonplace by her large and really beautiful eyes. 
Her appearance as she entered the room was dazzling. The bodice of 
her dress was of cloth-of-gold; the short skirt was of Indian muslin, 
elaborately worked with gold and silver thread; her drawers were of the 
same material and similarly ornamented. Her naked feet were slipped 
into richly-adorned sandals, and on her head she wore a purple velvet 
fez-shaped cap that was refulgent with gold lace and jewels. Round her 
waist she had a jewelled zone, and round her neck ‘jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold” were multiplied in a barbarous profusion ; she had rings 
on all her fingers, she wore bracelets, armlets, and anklets of gold: and 
her ears were strangely decorated, for not only were the lower lobes per- 
forated, but the rim of each ear was pierced in several places, and instead 
of one jewelled drop, each ear sustained four or five. The first effect 
produced on me by this profuse display of personal ornamentation was 
amazement, and then the absurdity of it appeared so great that it was 
difficult to refrain from laughter. Yet we could not help being pleased 
with the woman who had taken so much pains with herself to please us ; 
and when she came forward to shake hands, which she did rather 
awkwardly, we. bowed our lowest and smiled our sweetest. To her 
succeeded a tall, finely-built, very handsome woman, of about twenty 
years of age. Her figure was perfect; the grace of her carriage was 
faultless, and her large black eyes were so lustrous they seemed to flash 
light. With the first lady the richness of costume was most prominent, 
but with this woman the beauty of her person far outshone the magnifi- 
cence of her attire. She was dressed and ornamented, with some slight 
variation, like unto her sister-wife, to whom, indeed, she was really 
sister ; for the Prince informed us that they were the children not only of 
the same father but by the same mother. She moved towards us like a 
queen—self-possessed and gracious ; and though she had not the manner 
of a European lady, the mode of her hand-shaking was unimpeachable. 
A few moments elapsed before the third wife presented herself. Her 
appearance was insignificant, her features expressionless: her eyes lacked 
lustre, her form, though not angular, was spare and destitute of all 
grace; her movements were awkward, and though dressed not less 
grandly than the others, her costume appeared far less resplendent. 
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The Prince appeared to feel that we were conscious of her defects, 
for, as she turned from us after the usual salutation, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh, she is a very tame wife!’ (These ladies, be it said, did 
not understand English.) The curtain over the doorway fell; no other 
lady appeared. To our look of inquiry the Prince replied, ‘‘ That is 
all. I have but three wives—only three. If I had as many as my birth 
entitles me to, I should have twelve—as many as the King; but the 
French have my island, and so I am only a poor devil with but three 
wives !”’ ° 

The introductions ended, the senior lady came forward and held out 
to us what looked like a thin slice of gingerbread, from which we each 
broke off a small portion and ate it. It was abominable to the taste; a 
vile compound of bad oil, Indian cornmeal, and sweets. The ladies then 
seated themselves on a couch opposite to that on which we sat ; and we were 
instructing the Prince to convey to them our thanks for the great honour 
they had done us in granting this interview, and an unbounded admira- 
tion of themselves, when, by all that is shocking, we discovered that 
they chewed betel-nut! For, right and left, with a volume, a precision, 
and a force that a Yankee might have envied, they began to relieve 
themselves of the consequences of this abominable habit. Up to this point 
all had seemed consistent with the place and the occasion; but this was 
a feature in the romance of the Hareem that I had not looked for. How- 
ever, we expressed our gratification, and our sentiments being made known 
to the ladies, they showered upon us smiles and pleasant glances. At this 
juncture the Prince’s mother entered the room. She was a very fat, very 
dirty, but very cheerful old woman. Her dress was a simple robe of 
brown cotton without ornament of any kind. The Prince rose as she 
entered and led her to a seat; his manner in doing this was most respect- 
ful and almost affectionate. He told us that she was a very religious 
woman, had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and was regarded as a saint. 
She asked us especially after a gentleman whose acquaintance she made 
when he was a gallant captain of a British man-of-war, and who was now 
an aged admiral, and declared that if she were not so old she would 
undertake the journey to England to feast her eyes on him once more. 
She showed us a gold watch which she had received from the East India 
Company in acknowledgment of her kindness to certain English ladies 
and children, the passengers of one of the Company’s ships that had been 
wrecked on the reef that runs around Johanna. She took them into her 
house and entertained them for weeks, and from them obtained the 
knowledge she possessed of the English language. She was certainly a 
good-natured old woman, and had she not every two or three minutes 
ejected a torrent of coloured fluid from her mouth, she might have been 
agreeable. 

Our conversation with this old lady was interrupted by the entrance 
into the room of three African slave-girls, who were very prettily attired 
in vestments of many colours. Two of them carried silver trays, the 
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contents of which were hidden from our eyes by veils of white muslin; 
the third was laden with sherbet. At an indication from the chief wife, 
the sherbet-bearer approached and knelt before us, and continued kneel- 
ing until we had emptied our glasses and replaced them on the tray. 
Then one bearing a veiled tray went up to the ladies, and knelt before 
them. Upon the veil being removed we saw four bouquets, composed of 
the blossom of a sweet-scented shrub that had been sewn on to a piece of 
calico cut into the shape of a heart. She who had the pre-eminence with 
the ladies, took a bouquet and looked and smiled at Dr. Livingstone, who 
went up to her and received it from her hands, and then gallantly fastened 
it on to the breast of his coat. We were each similarly favoured. 
Then the third girl approached with her burden, and upon the veil being 
removed, we found that it consisted of four mouthfuls of betel-nut, wrapped 
in the leaf with which it is masticated. Again a pleasant smile and a 
sunny glance brought us to the ladies, and we each received our portion of 
betel-nut. But what were we to do with it? We had disposed of the 
bouquets satisfactorily, but the betel-nut puzzled us. Was it intended for 
use or for show? ‘The Prince explained that as it was the custom of the 
English to offer wine to their guests, so was it the custom of his people 
to offer betel-nut ; and when offered, as in the present instance, by a 
lady, it could not be refused or taken away untasted. After which 
explanation, we of course expressed ourselves delighted to do what was 
expected of us; but before we had put the objectionable morsel into our 
mouths, the ladies volunteered to flavour it w’ a preparation of lime, 
which they keep by them in small silver boxes, and which gives to it an 
additional pungency. This the Prince declared was not only a delicate 
attention, but a great honour also; inasmuch as in days gone by only 
those who had achieved the renown which the pilgrimage to Mecca gave 
were permitted to take their betel-nut flavoured with lime. The thing 
itself was not offensive to the palate; it tasted something like nutmeg, 
and it caused an excitement of the glands which was far from being 
unpleasant, but it made expectoration a necessity. Despite the example 
of the ladies I strove against doing as they did, but in vain; I was com- 
pelled to relieve my mouth or choke. My companions were in the same 
predicament, and the position became so ludicrous that laughter long and 
loud was the result. The ladies ascertaining the cause of our mirth 
laughed also, and we quickly became a very merry party. They told us 
that the use of betel-nut ought to be general ; that it cheered the spirits, 
allayed pain; that without it fasting was impossible, as it assuaged 
hunger; that it quieted the restless, and soothed temper; that it gave 
rest to the weary and sleep to the sleepless; that, in fact, it made all who 
used it happy, and should be used, therefore, by everybody. The repul- 
sive consequences of its use were as nothing. And we were advised to 
take a quantity of betel-nuts to England, in order that the English might 
experience the benefits of its rare qualities. Then the young ladies sought 
information upon the social and domestic life of English women, and were 
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much amused by our replies; and one of them remarked that it must be 
very dull to be the only wife of any man,—they preferred their own 
arrangements. 

As conversation progressed, I said to the Prince, ‘‘ You complained 
just now that you had but three wives; to me three would be a burden 
I could not bear. How do you manage to keep them in order ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh,” said he, ‘ quite easy, nothing easier. Look at me. I have 
this coat on to-day. I like this coat to-day, to-morrow perhaps, next day 
also; but when I have worn it so long I cease to like it, I wish for 
another,—so I fold it up, put it away, and put on another coat. Well, it 
is all the same with a wife.’’ And he chuckled at the aptness of his 
illustration. 

‘« But wives are not coats, and cannot be treated so unceremoniously,” 
I observed. 

‘‘Not English wives, truly; for English women are very different to 
Arab women. English women think of themselves, always think of them- 
selves, think very much of themselves, think very little of their husbands ; 
so they are disobedient, self-willed, do what they like, and will not do what 
their husbands like: but Arab women think more of their husbands than 
themselves ; they live to please their husbands ; they are obedient; they 
are much better than English women, and a man may do with them just 
as he pleases. Suppose she should disobey him, what does he? He 
says to her, ‘ By Allah, I will leave you.’ And if she disobey him three 
times, and he says that three times, she is no longer his wife, she must 
go back to her father’s house. But suppose an Englishman marry a 
woman, and she prove to have a very bad temper, and disobey him always ; 
a very hot tongue, and scold all day and all night too; lead him a devil 
of a life; make him sweat very much with trouble, make him wish to kill 
himself,—what can he do? He can do nothing; he must keep her, and 
must not take any other woman to wife to comfort him. . Ah! the Arab 
custom is better than the English custom ; and the Arab women are better 
for the man than the English women. I am sure of that.” 

I told him that though people in England did sometimes make unhappy 
marriages, yet as a rule it was not so; inasmuch as every opportunity 
was given before marriage of becoming acquainted with the character and 
feeling of those we married, and that very few really wished to annul the 
marriage contract. Upon which he replied, warmly :—‘‘ That is not true ! 
I read your newspapers. I knowall about Sir Cresswell, and I know that 
many husbands and wives in England tire of one another, and try to 
get unmarried. Ah, English custom is a bad custom, say what you will. 
I tell you,” continued he, ‘‘ that our women are different to your women, 
much better, not so wilful. And look at Arab woman before and after 
marriage, and see if our custom is not better for her and her husband also. 
Before marriage the Arab woman sees no man but her father, her brothers, 
and such male relatives that by our law she cannot marry; after she is 
married she sees her relatives, and her husband, no other man. She 
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must love her husband for she sees only him. She is not like an English 
woman, who goes from home every day, goes where she likes, and sees 
what men she likes. She must go wrong, must get tired of her one 
husband. Any woman would; but Arab woman stop at home always, 
say her prayers, and love her husband.”’ 

I assured him that his estimate of English women was erroneous, that 
Christianity had elevated them far above the mental and moral position 
occupied by Mahometan women, that they were trusted and respected 
because they were trustworthy and respected themselves, that a higher 
law. than he seemed able to comprehend was the guide of their life, that 
they were virtuous upon principle, not upon compulsion, as were the Arab 
women, who were shut out from the company of all ‘men but that of their 
husband and near relatives, and were watched day and night. Upon 
which he waxed angry, and exclaimed :—‘‘I do not believe you ; I believe 
what I see. We know that the Christian man is not a good man; your 
newspapers tell me that the Christian woman is not a good woman. You 
say that only a few are not good; if a few are bad why not many ? if many 
do wrong why not all? all have the same opportunities, and the few are as 
much Christian as the many. They may be good, they may be bad; you 
don’t know, for they go where they please, do what they please, see whom 
they please. You think them good, I think them bad: which is right ? 
You cannot say, you cannot know until what you call the day of judgment. 
But that is too long a time for me to wait before I know what my wife is, 
I like to be quite sure now.’’ And again he chuckled over his own jest. 

He was an utter disbeliever in any life higher than he could realise 
from his own observations and personal experience, and I pursued the 
vexed question of English and Arab customs and their effects upon woman 
no further ; but before we took our departure I asked him if his wives 
could read. 

‘‘ Read!’ said he in unfeigned astonishment. ‘No! we never teach 
our women to read, they know too much already.” 

Our visit must have been a strange episode in the lives of these three 
ladies, the Prince’s wives. Ido not think they were consciously unhappy ; 
they had not sufficient knowledge of a higher state of life to be other than 
contented with their lot. They knew of no other than “the custom of 
their people,” and they evidently accepted it as though no other custom 
could be. 

As we left, we were exhorted by the mother of the Prince to inform 
her admiral on our return to England that she had not forgotten him, and 
should forget him never. And yet she had seen him but once; and that 
was many years before; he had been introduced to her as we had been 
introduced to her son’s wives, and she had cherished him in her memory 
ever since. 

The Prince accompanied us back to the ship; and during the time of 
our sojourn at Muzumudu, I saw him repeatedly. On one occasion he 
brought an Arabic translation of the English Bible, and asked me to 
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point out the passage in which the mother of Moses was mentioned by 
name. ‘This led to a conversation upon the Christian and Mahometan 
religions. The Prince was a shrewd assailant of Christianity, attacking it 
through the sins and follies of its professors with no mean intelligence. 

He admitted, however, that the power of all Mahometan nations was 
fast waning, but, said he, ‘‘ Mahomet is coming again, and then all you 
Christians will become Mahometans. He may come soon; in a few years ; 
five, ten; at the utmost, twenty-five. If he do not come at the end of 
twenty-five years, I promise you I will become a Christian.” 

On the next day we proceeded to Pomoney to re-victual from the naval 
store-ship there stationed, previous to our making for the Zambezi. The 
thunder raged the greater part of the day, and very grandly; the 
lightning, as it flashed from the dense black clouds that rested on the 
island, gave it the appearance of a voleano, ejecting streams of liquid 
fire far into the sky. It was the period of the change of the monsoon, 
and storms, therefore, were almost of every-day occurrence. This fact 
was a source of anxiety to some of us, for the naval officer who had 
hitherto been in charge of the Pioneer withdrew from that position, and 
Dr. Livingstone had resolved upon assuming the command of her himself ; 
not that he had any qualifications for such an office, beyond the ability to 
fix the latitude and longitude of any place, but because he had a firm 
belief in himself. Had it been any other man than Livingstone who had 
so determined, I should certainly have declined to venture with him, but, 
as it was, I did not hesitate. ‘‘ Bon voyage,”’ said the Consul, as he took 
farewell of us; but he owned afterwards, that so desperate did he think 
our position, that he never expected to hear of us again in any other place 
than at the bottom of the sea. We reached our destination in safety, 
nevertheless, and remained in the interior of Africa nearly three years. 
When I came away I left behind me in their graves several of the noble 
men who had been my companions ; they were pioneers and martyrs of a 
noble cause. 

Of Prince Mahomet and his belongings I had no further information 
until quite lately. I was staying with a gentleman in the West of England, 
and turning over a photographic album one day, I saw the portrait of the 
Prince in that semi-European costume which certain Orientals affect when 
they come to England. My host had lately married a widow lady, who, 
during her widowhood, had principally resided in London. Then, as 
always, she went about doing good ; and one day, when on an errand of 
mercy to some people who occupied the ground-floor of a third-rate house 
in one of the third-rate streets of south-west London, she heard that the 
first-floor was tenanted by two foreign princes who were in great distress ; 
and she discovered Prince Mahomet and a Prince Abdallah, his cousin, one 
of the most amiable, because weakest, of the Johannese gentry, in a state 
of absolute starvation. She saved them from death, and did for them all 
that a noble-hearted Christian lady could do for the suffering strangers. 
And she made me acquainted with the story with which the Prince 
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supplied her, of the cause of his departure from Johanna, and his 
appearance in England. 

From the dates given it would seem that soon after we left Johanna 
an estrangement took place between the King and the Prince. The King 
suspected the Prince of conspiring against his authority, and my own 
opinion is that his suspicions were well founded; but this the Prince 
denied, and affirmed that he only wanted for himself and his cousin, 
Prince Abdallah, that position in the administration of affairs which was 
theirs by the right of a family compact, made when the King began to 
reign, but of which they had been deprived by the machinations of Sidi 
Abdramman, and others who had gained and abused the King’s confi- 
dence. Anyhow his position became more and more uncomfortable, and 
at last he was obliged to fly from Johanna to save his life. Prince 
Abdallah and two slave-boys accompanied him. They resolved to come 
to England and make their case known to the British Government, 
praying that they might, the King notwithstanding, be re-instated in all 
the honour to which their birth entitled them. But the ear of the Foreign 
Minister was not open to them; time passed, and their position became 
desperate, for they had brought with them but little money, and a few 
jewels of no great worth, and their means were exhausted. In a few days 
they would have died of hunger, had they not been opportunely relieved 
by my friend’s wife. She did more than relieve their immediate wants. 
What they could not do of themselves, she did for them through the 
influence of friends. The Foreign Minister took their case into considera- 
tion, and though he did not grant their prayer to be re-instated in all their 
family honours, he franked them back to Johanna. They left England 
with the avowed purpose of returning, and the last news of them which 
my hostess received came from Prince Mahomet at Aden. I saw his 
letter; it expressed, in highly inflated language, his great gratitude to the 
good lady who had done so much for him, and his high opinion of all 
English women. There was no land on earth where such good women 
were to be found as in England. He was not a Christian, he might 
never be a Christian, but he should always think and say that the 
Christian women excelled all other women in all that was kind, and 
pure, and true, and noble. 

From subsequent information I learnt that Prince Mahomet had not 
returned to Johanna, and of his whereabouts none of his old friends seemed 
to know anything ; that on his flight from the island his property had been 
confiscated, and his wives given to other men, the beauty going to that 
crafty old fellow Sidi; and that his mother had died of cholera, which 
had found a congenial abiding-place in the filth of Muzumudu and other 
settlements on the island, and had carried off a fifth of the whole popu- 
lation. 
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Rord Rilgobbin. 
moncapengspes 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AT TEA-TIME. 


‘tenets HE family at Kilgobbin Castle were 
seated at tea when Dick Kearney’s 
telegram arrived. It bore the ad- 
dress, “‘ Lord Kilgobbin,”’ and ran 
thus:—‘‘ Walpole wishes to speak 
with you, and will come down with 
me on Friday; his stay cannot 
be beyond one day.— Ricuarp 
KEARNEY.” 

‘¢ What can he want with me?” 
cried Kearney, as he tossed over 
the despatch to his daughter. ‘If 
he wants to talk over the election, 
I could tell him per post that I 
think it a folly and an absurdity. 
Indeed, if he is not coming to pro- 
pose for either my niece or my 
daughter, he might spare himself 
the journey.” 

‘Who is to say that such is 
not his intention, papa ?’’ said Kate, merrily. ‘Old Catty had a dream 
about a piebald horse and a haystack on fire, and something about a creel 
of duck-eggs, and I trust that every educated person knows what they 
mean.” 

“‘T do not,” cried Nina, boldly. 

‘“* Marriage, my dear. One is marriage by special licence, with a 
bishop or a dean to tie the knot; another is a runaway match. I forget 
what the eggs signify.”’ 

*‘An unbroken engagement,’’ interposed Donogan, gravely, ‘‘ so long 
as none of them are smashed.” 

‘* On the whole, then, it is very promising tidings,” said Kate. 

** It may be easy to be more promising than the election,’’ said the 
old man. 

‘¢T’m not flattered, uncle, to hear that I’m easier to win than a seat 
in Parliament.”’ 

‘¢That does not imply you are not worth a great deal more,’’ said 
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THERE Is NO TENDER LIGHT THERE,” MUTTERED HE, GAZING AT HER EYES. 
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Kearney, with an air of gallantry. ‘‘I know if I was a young fellow 
which I'd strive most for. Eh, Mr. Daniel? I see you agree with me.” 

Donogan’s face, slightly flushed before, became now crimson, as he 
sipped his tea in confusion, unable to utter a word. 

‘* And so,” resumed Kearney, ‘‘he’ll only give us a day to make up 
our minds! It’s lucky, girls, that you have the telegram there to tell you 
what’s coming.” 

‘* It would have been more piquant, papa, if he had made his message 
say, ‘I propose for Nina. Reply by wire.’”’ 

‘* Or, ‘May I marry your daughter ?’”’ chimed in Nina, quickly. 

‘‘ There it is now,” broke in Kearney, laughing, ‘‘ you're fighting for 
him already! Take my word for it, Mr. Daniel, there’s no so sure way 
to get a girl for your wife, as to make her believe there’s another only 
waiting to be asked. It’s the threat of the opposition coach on the road 
keeps down the fares.” 

‘‘ Papa is all wrong,” said Kate. ‘There is no such conceivable 
pleasure as saying No to a man that another woman is ready to accept. It 
is about the most refined sort of self-flattery imaginable.” 

‘* Not to say that men are utterly ignorant of that freemasonry among 
women which gives us all an interest in the man who marries one of us,’’ 
said Nina. ‘It is only your confirmed old bachelor that we all agree in 
detesting.” 

“ Faith, I give you up altogether. You're a puzzle clean beyond me,” 
said Kearney, with a sigh. 

‘“‘T think it is Balzac tells us,” said Donogan, ‘that women and 
polities are the only two exciting pursuits in life, for you never can tell 
where either of them will lead you,” 

‘¢ And who is Balzac ?”’ asked Kearney. 

‘Oh, uncle, don’t let me hear you ask who is the greatest novelist 
that ever lived.” 

“ Faith, my dear, except Tristram Shandy and Tom Jones, and may- 
be Robinson Crusoe—if that be a novel—my experience goes a short way. 
When I am not reading what’s useful—as in the Farmer's Chronicle or 
Purcell’s Rotation of Crops—I like the ‘ Accidents’ in the newspapers, where 
they give you the name of the gentleman that was smashed in the train, 
and tell you how his wife was within ten days of her third confinement ; 
how it was only last week he got a step as a clerk in Somerset House. 
Haven’t you more materials for a sensation novel there, than any of your 
three-volume fellows will give you?” 

‘“‘ The times we are living in give most of us excitement enough,” said 
Donogan. ‘‘The man who wants to gamble for life itself need not be 
baulked now.” 

‘‘You mean that a man can take a shot at an Emperor?” said 
Kearney, inquiringly. 

‘‘No, not that exactly: though there are stakes of that kind some men 
would not shrink from. What are called ‘arms of precision’ have had a 
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great influence on modern politics. When there’s no time for a plebiscite 
there’s always time for a pistol.” 

‘‘ Bad morality, Mr. Daniel,” said Kearney, gravely. 

‘‘T suspect we do not fairly measure what Mr. Daniel says,” broke in 
Kate. ‘He may mean to indicate a revolution, and not justify it.” 

“‘IT mean both!” said Donogan. ‘I mean that the mere permission 
to live under a bad government is too high a price to pay for life at all. 
I'd rather go ‘ down into the streets,’ as they call it, and have it out, than 
I'd drudge on, dogged by policemen, and sent to gaol on suspicion.” 

‘‘ He is right,” cried Nina. ‘‘If I were a man, I'd think as he does.” 

“‘Then I'm very glad you're not,”’ said Kearney; ‘though, for the 
matter of rebellion, I believe you would be a more dangerous Fenian as 
youare. Am I right, Mr. Daniel ?” 

‘“‘T am disposed to say you are, sir,’’ was his mild reply. 

** Ain’t we important people this evening!’’ cried Kearney, as the 
servant entered with another telegram. ‘‘ This is for you, Mr. Daniel. I 
hope we're to hear that the Cabinet wants you in Downing Street.”’ 

‘‘T’d rather it did not,” said he, with a very peculiar smile, which did 
not escape Kate’s keen glance across the table, as he said, ‘“‘ May I read 
my despatch ?”’ 

‘‘ By all means,”’ said Kearney; while, to leave him more undis- 
turbed, he turned to Nina, with some quizzical remark about her turn for 
the telegraph coming next. ‘‘ What news would you wish it should bring 
you, Nina?” asked he. 

‘‘T scarcely know. I have so many things to wish for, I should be 
puzzled which to place first.” 

‘* Should you like to be Queen of Greece ?’’ asked Kate. 

‘¢ First tell me if there is to be a King, and who is he ?”’ 

‘* Maybe it’s Mr. Daniel there, for I see he has gone off in a great 
hurry to say he accepts the crown.” 

‘* What should you ask for, Kate,’’ cried Nina, ‘‘if fortune were civil 
enough to give you a chance?” 

‘‘Two days’ rain for my turnips,” said Kate, quickly. ‘I don’t 
remember wishing for anything so much in all my life.” 

‘* Your turnips ! ’’ cried Nina, contemptuously. 

“‘Why not? If you were a queen, would you not have to think of 
those who depended on you for support and protection? And how 
should I forget my poor heifers and my calves—calves of very tender 
years some of them—and all with as great desire to fatten themselves as 
any of us have to do what will as probably lead to our destruction ? ” 

“You're not going to have the rain anyhow,” said Kearney ; ‘‘ and 
you'll not be sorry, Nina, for you wanted a fine day to finish your sketch 
of Croghan Castle.” 

‘Oh! by the way, has old Bob recovered from his lameness yet, to be 
fit to be driven ?”’ 

“ Ask Kitty there ; she can tell you perhaps.” 
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‘* Well, I don’t think I’d harness him yet. The smith has pinched 
him in the off fore-foot, and he goes tender still.” 

**So0 do I when I go afoot, for I hate it,”’ cried Nina; ‘and I 
want a day in the open air, and I want to finish my old Castle of 
Croghan—and last of all,’ whispered she in Kate's ear, ‘‘ I want to show 
my distinguished friend Mr. Walpole that the prospect of a visit from him 
does not induce me to keep the house. So that, from all the wants 
put together, I shall take an early breakfast, and start to-morrow for 
Cruhan—is not that the name of the little village in the bog ?”’ 

‘‘ That’s Miss Betty’s own townland—though I don’t know she’s much 
the richer of her tenants,” said Kearney, laughing. ‘‘ The oldest inhabi- 
tants never remember a rent-day.” 

‘* What a happy set of people! ” 

‘Just the reverse. You never saw misery ‘till you saw them. 
There is not a cabin fit for a human being, nor is there one creature in 
the place with enough rags to cover him.” 

‘¢ They were very civil as I drove through. I remember how a little 
basket had fallen out, and a girl followed me ten miles of the road to 
restore it,” said Nina. 

“‘ That they would ; and if it were a purse of gold they'd have done 
the same,’’ cried Kate. 

“Won't you say that they'd shoot you for half-a-crown though?” said 
Kearney, ‘‘and that the worst ‘ Whiteboys’ of Ireland come out of the 
same village ?”’ 

“‘I do like a people so unlike all the rest of the world,” cried Nina ; 
‘‘whose motives none can guess at, none forecast. Ill go there to- 
morrow.” 

These words were said as Daniel had just re-entered the room, and he 
stopped and asked, ‘‘ Where to?” 

‘To a Whiteboy village called Cruhan, some ten miles off, close to an 
old castle I have been sketching.” 

“Do you mean to go there to-morrow ?”’ asked he, half-carelessly ; 
but, not waiting for her answer, and as if fully preoccupied, he turned 
and left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A Drive AT SUNRISE. 


Tue little basket-carriage in which Nina made her excursions, and which 
courtesy called a phacton, would scarcely have been taken as a model at 
Long Acre. A massive old wicker-cradle constituted the body, which, 
from a slight inequality in the wheels, had got an uncomfortable ‘lurch to 
port,” while the rumble was supplied by a narrow shelf, on which her foot- 
page sat dos-d-dos to herself—a position not rendered more dignified by 
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his invariable habit of playing pitch-and-toss with himself, as a means of 
distraction in travel. 

Except Bob, the sturdy little pony in the shafts, nothing could be less 
schooled or disciplined than Larry himself. At sight of a party at marbles 
or hop-scotch, he was sure to desert his post, trusting to short-cuts and 
speed to catch up his mistress later on. 

As for Bob, a tuft of clover or fresh grass on the roadside were temp- 
tations to the full as great to him, and no amount of whipping could 
induce him to continue his road leaving these dainties untasted. As in 
Mr. Gill’s time he had carried that important personage, he had contracted 
the habit of stopping at every cabin by the way, giving to each halt the 
amount of time he believed the colloquy should have occupied, and 
then, without any admonition, resuming his journey. In fact, as an 
index to the refractory tenants on the estate, his mode of progression, 
with its interruptions, might have been employed, and the sturdy fashion 
in which he would “ draw up” at certain doors might be taken as the 
forerunner of an ejectment. 

The blessed change by which the county saw the beast now driven by 
a beautiful young lady, instead of bestrode by an inimical bailiff, added to 
a popularity which Ireland in her poorest and darkest hour always accords 
to beauty ; and they, indeed, who trace points of resemblance between two 
distant peoples, have not failed to remark that the Ivish, like the Italians, 
invariably refer all female loveliness to that type of surpassing excellence, 
the Madonna. 

Nina had too much of the South in her blood not to like the heartfelt, 
outspoken admiration which greeted her as she went; and the “God 
bless you—but you are a lovely crayture!” delighted, while it amused her 
in the way the qualification was expressed. 

It was soon after sunrise on this Friday morning that she drove down 
the approach, and made her way across the bog towards Cruhan. 
Though pretending to her uncle to be only eager to finish her sketch of 
Croghan Castle, her journey was really prompted by very different con- 
siderations. By Dick's telegram she learned that Walpole was to arrive 
that day at Kilgobbin, and as his stay could not be prolonged beyond the 
evening, she secretly determined she would absent herself so much as 
she could from home—only returning to a late dinner—and thus show her 
distinguished friend how cheaply she held the occasion of his visit, and 
what value she attached to the pleasure of seeing him at the castle. 

She knew Walpole thoroughly—she understood the working of such a 
nature to perfection, and she could calculate to a nicety the mortification, 
and even anger, such a man would experience at being thus slighted. 
‘‘These men,” thought she, “only feel for what is done to them before 
the world ; it is the insult that is passed upon them in public, the soufflet 
that is given in the street, that alone can wound them to the quick.” A 
woman may grow tired of their attentions, become capricious and change, 
she may be piqued by jealousy, or, what is worse, by indifference; but 
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while she makes no open manifestation of these, they can be borne: the 
really insupportable thing is, that a woman should be able to exhibit a 
man as a creature that had no possible concern or interest for her—one 
who might come or go, or stay on, utterly unregarded or uneared for. To 
have played this game during the long hours of a long day was a burden 
she did not fancy to encounter, whereas to fill the part for the short space 
of a dinner, and an hour or so in the drawing-room, she looked forward 
to rather as an exciting amusement. 

“He has had a day to throw away,”’ said she to herself, ‘and he will 
give it to the Greek girl. I almost hear him as he says it. How one learns 
to know these men in every nook and crevice of their natures, and how by 
never relaxing a hold on the one clue of their vanity, one can trace every 
emotion of their lives.” 

In her old life of Rome these small jealousics, these petty passions of 
spite, defiance, and wounded sensibility filled a considerable space of her 
existence. Her position in society, dependent as she was, exposed her to 
small mortifications; the cold semi-contemptuous notice of women who 
saw she was prettier than themselves, and the half-swaggering carelessness 
of the men, who felt that a bit of flirtation with the Titian girl was as 
irresponsible a thing as might be. 

«But here,” thought she, ‘“‘I am the niece of a man of recognized 
station; I am treated in his family with a more than ordinary deference 
and respect—his very daughter would cede the place of honour to me, 
and my will is never questioned. It is time to teach this pretentious 
fine gentleman that our positions are not what they once were. If I were 
aman, I should never cease till I had fastened a quarrel on him; and 
being a woman, I could give my love to the man who would avenge me. 
Avenge me of what? a mere slight, a mood of impertinent forgetfulness— 
nothing more—as if anything could be more to a woman’s heart! A 
downright wrong can be forgiven, an absolute injury pardoned—one is 
raised to self-esteem by such an act of forgiveness; but there is no 
elevation in submitting patiently to a slight. It is simply the confession 
that the liberty taken with you was justifiable, was even natural.” 

These were the sum of her thoughts, as she went, ever recurring to the 
point how Walpole would feel offended by her absence, and how such a 
mark of her indifference would pique his vanity, even to insult. 

_ Then she pictured to her mind how this fine gentleman would feel the 

boredom of that dreary day. True, it would be but a day; but these men 
were not tolerant of the people who made time pass heavily with them, and 
they revenged their own ennui on all around them. How he would snub 
the old man for the son’s pretensions, and sneer at the young man for his 
disproportioned ambition ; and, last of all, how he would mystify poor 
Kate, till she never knew whether he cared to fatten calves and turkeys, 
or was simply drawing her on to little details, which he was to dramatize 
one day in an after-dinner story. 

She thought of the closed pianoforte, and her music on the top—the 
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songs he loved best; she had actually left Mendelssohn there to be seen 
—a very bait to awaken his passion. She thought she actually saw the 
fretful impatience with which he threw the music aside and walked to the 
window to hide his anger. 

‘‘This excursion of Mademoiselle Nina was then a sudden thought, 
you tell me; only planned last night? And is the country considered 
safe enough for a young lady to go off in this fashion? Is it secure—is it 
decent ? I know he will ask, ‘Is it decent?’ Kate will not feel—she will 
not see the impertinence with which he will assure her that she herself 
may be privileged to do these things; that her ‘Irishry’ was itself a 
safeguard, but Dick will notice the sneer. Oh, if he would but resent it! 
How little hope there is of that. These young Irishmen get so overlaid 
by the English in early life, they never resist their dominance : they accept 
everything in a sort of natural submission. I wonder does the rebel 
sentiment make them any bolder ?’’ And then she bethought her of some 
of those national songs Mr. Daniel had been teaching her, and which 
seemed to have such an overwhelming influence over his passionate nature. 
She had even seen the tears in his eyes, and twice he could not speak to 
her with emotion. What a triumph it would have been to have made 
the high-bred Mr. Walpole feel in this wise. Possibly at the moment, the 
vulgar Fenian seemed the finer fellow. Scarcely had the thought struck 
her, than there, about fifty yards in advance, and walking at a tremendous 
pace, was the very man himself. 

‘*Is not that Mr. Daniel, Larry ?” asked she quickly. 

But Larry had already struck off on a short-cut across the bog, and was 
miles away. 

Yes, it could be none other than Mr. Daniel. The coat thrown back, 
the loose-stepping stride, and the occasional flourish of the stick as he 
went, all proclaimed the man. The noise of the wheels on the hard road 
made him turn his head ; and now, seeing who it was, he stood uncovered 
till she drove up beside him. 

‘* Who would have thought to see you here at this hour,” said he, 
saluting her with deep respect. 

“No one is more surprised at it than myself,” said she, laughing ; 
** but I have a partly done sketch of an old castle, and I thought in this 
fine autumn weather I should like to throw in the colour. And besides, 
there are now and then with me unsocial moments when I fancy I like 
to be alone. Do you know what these are ?”’ 

“ Do I know ?—too well.” 

“These motives then, not to think of others, led me to plan this 
excursion: and now will you be as candid, and say what is your 
project ?”’ 

“Tam bound for a little village called Cruhan: a very poor, unen- 
ticing spot: but I want to see the people there, and hear what they say 
of these rumours of new laws about the land.” 

“ And can they tell you anything that would be likely to interest you ?"’ 
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‘Yes, their very mistakes would convey their hopes; and hopes 
have come to mean a great deal in Ireland.” 

‘*Our roads are then the same. I am on my way to Croghan Castle.”’ 

‘* Croghan is but a mile from my village of Cruhan,”’ said he. 

’ «Tam aware of that, and it was in your village of Cruhan, as you call it, 
I meant to stable my pony till I had finished my sketch ; but my gentle page, 
Larry, I see, has deserted me ; I don’t know if I shall find him again.” 

** Will you let me be your groom ? I shall be at the village almost as 
soon as yourself, and I'll look after your pony.” 

* Do you think you could manage to seat yourself on that shelf at 
the back ?” 

‘Tt is a great temptation you offcr me, if I were not ashamed to be a 
burden.” 

“Not to me, certainly; and as for the pony, I scarcely think he’ll 
mind it.” 

‘“¢ At all events I shall walk the hills.” 

‘‘T belicve there are none. If I remember aright, it is all through a 
level bog.” 

‘You were at tea last night when a certain telegram came ?” 

‘To be sure I was. I was there, too, when one came for you, and 
saw you leave the room immediately after.”’ 

‘In evident confusion ? ’’ added he, smiling. 

‘‘Yes,—I should say, in evident confusion. At least, you looked 
like one who had got some very unexpected tidings.” 

“So it was. There is the message.’ And he drew from his pocket a 
slip of paper, with the words, ‘‘ Walpole is coming fora day. Take care 
to be out of the way till he is gone.” 

‘‘ Which means, that he is no friend of yours.” 

‘“ He is neither friend nor enemy. I never saw him; but he is the 
private secretary, and, I believe, the nephew of the Viceroy, and would 
find it very strange company to be domiciled with a rebel.” 

‘¢ And you are a rebel ?” 

‘* At your service, Mademoiselle Kostalergi.” 

** And a Fenian, and Head-Centre ? ” 

‘* A Fenian and a Head-Centre.” 

‘* And probably ought to be in prison ?”’ 

‘‘T have been already, and as far as the sentence of English law goes, 
should be still there.’’ 

‘‘ How delighted I am to know that. I mean, what a thrilling sensa- 
tion it is to be driving along with a man so dangerous, that the whole 
country would be up and in pursuit of him at a mere word.” 

‘That is true. I believe I should be worth some hundred pounds to 
any one who would capture me. I suspect it is the only way I could turn 
to valuable account.” 

‘* What, if I were to drive you into Moate and give you up?” 

‘You might. Tl not run away.”’ 
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“‘T should go straight to the Podesta, or whatever he is, and say, 
‘ Here is the notorious Daniel Donogan, the rebel you ave all afraid of.’ "’ 

‘* How came you by my name ?”’ asked he curtly. 

‘¢ By accident. I overheard Dick telling it to his sister. It dropped 
from him unawares, and I was on the terrace and caught the words.” 

‘‘T am in your hands completely,” said he, in the same calm voice ; 
** but I repeat my words: I'll not run away.” 

‘¢ That is, because you trust to my honour.” 

‘* It is exactly so—because I trust to your honour.” 

‘* But how if I were to have strong convictions in opposition to all you 
were doing—how, if I were to believe that all you intended was a gross 
wrong and a fearful cruelty ? ” 

“‘ Still you would not betray me. You would say, ‘ This man is an 
enthusiast—he imagines scores of impossible things—but, at least, he is 
not a self-secker—a fool, possibly, but not a knave. It would be hard to 
hang him.’ ”’ 

“So it would. I have just thought that.” 

‘And then you might reason thus: ‘ How will it serve the other 
cause to send one poor wretch to the scaffold, where there are so many 
just as deserving of it ?’”’ 

** And are there many ?”’ 

‘*T should say close on two millions at home here, and some hundred 
thousand in America.”’ 

‘« And if you be as strong as you say, what craven creatures you must 
be not to assert your own convictions.” 

“So we are—I'll not deny it—craven creatures ; but remember this, 
Mademoiselle, we are not all like-minded. Some of us would be satisfied 
with small concessions, some ask for more, some demand ail; and as the 
Government higgles with some, and hangs the others, they mystify us all, 
and end by confounding us.” 

‘“‘ That is to say, you are terrified.” 

“* Well, if you like that word better, I'll not quarrel about it.” 

‘*T wonder how men as irresolute ever turn to rebellion. When 
our people set out for Crete, they went in another spirit to meet the 
enemy.” 

‘Don’t be too sure of that. The boldest fellows in that exploit were 
the liberated felons: they fought with desperation, for they had left the 
hangman behind.” 

‘“‘ How dare you defame a great people!” cried she, angrily. 

*‘T was with them, Mademoiselle. I saw them and fought amongst 
them ; and to prove it, I will speak modern Greek with you, if you like it.” 

‘“Oh! do,” said she. ‘‘ Let me hear those noble sounds again, 
though I shall be sadly at a loss to auswer you. I have been years and 
years away from Athens.” 

‘“‘T know that. I know your story from one who loved to talk of you, 
all unworthy as he was of such a theme.” 
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‘* And who was this ?”’ 

“* Atlee—Joe Atlee, whom you saw here some months ago.” 

‘*T remember him,” said she, thoughtfully. 

‘« He was here, if I mistake not, with that other friend of yours you 
lave so strangely escaped from to-day.” 

‘Mr. Walpole ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Walpole ; to meet whom would not have involved you, at 
least, in any contrariety.” 

‘*TIs this a question, sir? Am I to suppose your curiosity asks an 
answer here ?” 

‘‘T am not so bold; but I own my suspicions have mastered my dis- 
erection, and, seeing you here this morning, I did think you did not care 
to meet him.” 

“ Well, sir, you were right. I am not sure that my reasons for 
avoiding him were exactly as strong as yours, but they sufficed for me.”’ 

There was something so like reproof in the way these words were 
uttered that Donogan had not courage to speak for some time after. At 
last he said, ‘‘In one thing, your Greeks have an immense advantage over 
us here. In your popular songs you could employ your own language, and 
deal with your own wrongs in the accents that became them. We had to 
take the tongue of the conqueror, which was as little suited to our tradi- 
tions as to our feelings, and travestied both. Only fancy the Greek 
vaunting his triumphs or bewailing his defeats in Turkish ! ”’ 

‘‘ What do you know of Mr. Walpole ?” asked she, abruptly. 

‘* Very little beyond the fact that he is an agent of the Government, 
who believes that he understands the Irish people.”’ 

‘‘ Which you are disposed to doubt ?” 

“IT only know that I am an Irishman, and I do not understand 
them. An organ, however, is not less an organ that it has many 
‘stops.’ ” 

“I am not sure Cecil Walpole does not read you aright. He thinks 
that you have a love of intrigue and plot, but without the conspirator 
clement that Southern people possess; and that your native courage 
grows impatient at the delays of mere knavery, and always betrays 
you.” 

‘That distinction was never his—that was your own.” 

‘« So it was ; but he adopted it when he heard it.” 

“That is the way the rising politician is educated,’ cried Donogan. 
‘It i3 out of these petty thefts he makes all his capital, and the poor 
people never suspect how small a creature can be their millionaire.” 

‘Ts not that our village yonder, where I see the smoke ?” 

‘Yes ; and there on the stile sits your little groom awaiting you. I 
shall get down here.” 

‘‘ Stay where you are, sir. It is by your blunder, not by your pre- 
sence that you might compromise me.’ And this time her voice caught 
a tone of sharp severity that suppressed reply. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE EXCURSION. 


Tue little village of Cruhan-bawn, into which they now drove, was, in 
every detail of wretchedness, dirt, ruin, and desolation, intensely Irish. 
A small branch of the well-known bog-stream, the “ Brusna,’’ divided one 
part of the village from the other, and between these two settlements so 
separated there raged a most rancorous hatred and jealousy, and Cruhan- 
beg, as the smaller collection of hovels was called, detested Cruhan-bawn 
with an intensity of dislike that might have sufliced for a national anti- 
pathy, where race, language, and traditions had contributed their aids to 
the animosity. 

There was, however, one real and valid reason for this inveterate 
jealousy. The inhabitants of Cruhan-beg—who lived, as they said them- 
selves, ‘‘ beyond the river,”—strenuously refused to pay any rent for their 
hovels; while ‘the cis-Brusnaites,’’ as they may be termed, demeaned 
themselves to the condition of tenants in so far as to acknowledge the 
obligation of rent, though the oldest inhabitant vowed he had never seen a 
receipt in his life, nor had the very least conception of a gale-day. 

If, therefore, actually, there was not much to separate them on the 
score of principle, they were widely apart in theory, and the sturdy 
denizens of the smaller village looked down upon the others as the ignoble 
slaves of aSaxontyranny. The village in its entirety—for the division was a 
purely local and arbitrary one—belonged to Miss Betty O'Shea, forming the 
extreme edge of her estate as it merged into the vast bog; and, with the 
habitual fate of frontier populations, it contained more people of lawless 
lives and reckless habits than were to be found for miles around. There 
was not a resource of her ingenuity she had not employed for years back 
to bring these refractory subjects into the pale of a respectable tenantry. 
Every process of the law had been essayed in turn. They had been 
hunted down by the police, unroofed and turned into the wide bog; their 
chattels had been “ canted,” and themselves—a last resouree—cursed 
from the altar; but, with that strange tenacity that pertains to life where 
there is little to live for, these creatures survived all modes of persecution, 
and came back into their ruined hovels to defy the law and beard the 
Church, and went on living—in some strange, mysterious way of their 
own—an open challenge to all political economy, and a sore puzzle to 
The Times’ commissioncr when he came to report on the condition of the 
cottier in Ireland. 

At certain seasons of county excitement—such as an election or an 
unusually weighty assizes—it was not deemed perfectly safe to visit the 
village, and even the police would not have adventured on the step except 
with a responsible foree. At other periods, the most marked feature of 
the place would be that of utter vacuity and desolation. A single inhabi- 
tant here and there smoking listlessly at his door-—a group of women, with 
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their arms concealed beneath their aprons, crouching under a ruined wall, 
—or a few ragged children, too miserable and dispirited even for play, 
would be all that would be seen. 

At a spot where the stream was fordable for a horse, the page Larry 
had already stationcd himself, and now walked into the river, which rose 
over his knees, to show the road to his mistress. 

‘The bailiffs is on them to-day,” said he, with a gleeful look in his 
eye ; for any excitement, no matter at what cost to others, was intensely 
pleasurable to him. 

‘‘ What is he saying ?”’ asked Nina. 

‘‘ They are executing some process of law against these people,’ mut- 
tered Donogan. ‘It’s an old story in Ireland; but I had as soon you 
had been spared the sight.” 

“Ts it quite safe for_yourself?”’ whispered she. ‘‘ Is there not some 
danger in being seen here ?” 

“Oh, if I could but think that you cared—I mean ever so slightly,” 
cried he with fervour, ‘‘I’d call this moment of my danger the proudest 
of my life!” 

Though declarations of this sort—more or less sincere as chance might 
make them—were things Nina was well used to, she could not help 
marking the impassioned manner of him who now spoke, and bent her 
eyes steadily on him. 

‘Tt is true,” said ho, as if answering the interrogation in her gaze. 
«A poor outcast as I am—a rebel—a felon—anything you like to call me 
—the slightest show of your interest in me gives my life a value, and my 
hope a purpose I never knew till now.” 

‘‘ Such interest would be but ill-besfowed if it only served to heighten 
your danger. Are you known here?” 

‘He who has stood in the dock, as I have, is sure to be known by 
some one. Not that the people would betray me. There is poverty and 
miscry enough in that wretched village, and yet there’s not one so hungry 
or so ragged that he would hand me over to the law to make himself rich 
for life.” 

‘*¢ Then what do you mean to do ?”’ asked she, hurriedly. 

‘Walk boldly through the village at the head of your pony, as I am 
now—your guide to Croghan Castle.” 

‘«‘ But we were to have stabled the beast here. I intended to have 
gone on foot to Croghan.” 

‘‘ Which you cannot now. Do you know what English law is, lady ?”’ 
cried he fiercely. ‘‘ This pony and this carriage, if they had shelter here, 
are confiscated to the landlord for his rent. It’s little use to say you owe 
nothing to this owner of the soil: it’s enough that they are found amongst 

the chattels of his debtors.” 

‘‘ T cannot believe this is law.” 

‘You can prove it—at the loss of your pony; and“it is mercy and 
generous dealing when compared with half. the enactments our rulers have 
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devised for us. Follow me. I seo the police have not yet come down. 
I will go on in front and ask the way to Croghan.” 

There was that sort of peril in the adventure now that stimulated 
Nina and excited her; and as they stoutly wended their way through 
the crowd, she was far from insensible to the looks of admiration that 
were bent on her from every side. 

‘‘ What are they saying?” asked she; “I do not know their lan- 
guage.” 

“Tt is Irish,” said he; ‘ they are talking of your beauty.” 

*‘T should so like to follow their words,’’ said she, with the smile of 
one to whom such homage had ever its charm. 

‘‘ That wild-looking fellow, that seemed to utter an imprecation, has 
just pronounced a fervent blessing; what he has said was, ‘ May every 
glance of your eye be a candle to light you to glory.’” 

A half-insolent laugh at this conceit was all Nina’s acknowledgment of 
it. Short greetings and good wishes were now rapidly exchanged between 
Donogan and the people, as the little party made their way through the 
crowd—the men standing barcheaded, and the women uttering words of 
admiration, some even crossing themselves piously, at sight of such love- 
liness, as, to them, recalled the ideal of all beauty. 

‘‘ The police are to be here at one o’clock,”’ said Donogan, trauslating 
a phrase of one of the bystanders. 

‘* And is there anything for them to seize on?” asked she. 

“No; but they can level the cabins,” cried he, bitterly. ‘We 
have no more right to shelter than to food.” 

Moody and sad, he walked along at the pony’s head, and did not 
speak another word till they had left the village far behind them. 

Larry, as usual, had found something to interest him, and dropped 
behind in the village, and they were alone. 

A passing countryman, to whom Donogan addressed a few words in 
Irish, told them that a short distance from Croghan they could stable the 
pony at a small “shebeen.” 

On reaching this, Nina, who seemed to have accepted Donogan’s com- 
panionship without further question, directed him to unpack the carriage 
and take out her easel and her drawing materials. ‘‘ You'll have to carry 
these—fortunately not very far, though,” said she, smiling, ‘‘ and then 
you'll have to come back here and fetch this basket.” 

“It is a very proud slavery—command me how you will,’’ muitered 
he, not without emotion. 

“‘ That,” continued she, pointing to the basket, ‘ contains my break- 
fast, and luncheon or dinner, and I invite you to be my guest.” 

“‘ And I accept with rapture. Oh!” cried he, passionately, ‘‘ what 
whispered to my heart this morning that this would be the happiest day 
of my life.” 

“Tf so, fate has scarcely been generous to you.” And her lip curled 
half-superciliously as she spoke. 
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‘«T’d not say that. I have lived amidst great hopes, many of them 
dashed, it is true, by disappointment ; but who that has been cheered by 
glorious day-dreams has not tasted moments at least of exquisite bliss ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know that I have much sympathy with political ambitions,” 
said she, pettishly. 

‘“* Have you tasted—have you tried them? Do you know what it is 
to feel the heart of a nation throb and beat ?——to know that all that love 
can do to purify and clevate, can be exercised for the countless thousands 
of one’s own race and lineage, and to think that long after men have for- 
gotten your name, some heritage of freedom will survive to say that there 
once lived one who loved his country ?” 

“ This is very pretty enthusiasm.”’ 

‘Oh, how is it that you, who can stimulate one’s heart to such con- 
fessions, know nothing of the sentiment ?” 

‘“‘T have my ambitions,” said she, coldly—almost sternly. 

‘* Let me hear some of them.” 

“‘ They are not like yours, though they are perhaps just as impos- 
sible.” She spoke in a broken, unconnected manner, like one who was 
talking aloud the thoughts that came laggingly ; then with a sudden 
earnestness she said, ‘I'll tell you one of them. It’s to catch the broad 
bold light that has just beat on the old castle there, and brought out all its 
rich tints of greys ‘and yellows in such a glorious wealth of colour. Place 
my easel here, under the trees; spread that rug for yourself to lie on. 
No—you won't have it? Well, fold it neatly, and place it there for my 
feet: very nicely done. And now, Signor Ribello, you may unpack that 
basket and arrange our breakfast, and when you have done all these, 
throw yourself down on the grass, and either tell me a pretty story, or 
recite some nice verses for me, or be otherwise amusing and agreeable.” 

‘Shall I do what will best please myself? If so, it will be to lie 
here and look at you.” 

“Be it so,” said she, with a sigh. ‘I have always thought, in 
looking at them, how Saints are bored by being worshipped—it adds 
fearfully to martyrdom, but happily, I am used to it. ‘Oh, the vanity of 
that girl!’ Yes, sir, say it out: tcll her frankly that if she has no friend 
to caution her against this besetting wile, that you will be that friend. 
Tell her that whatever she has of attraction is spoiled and marred by this 
self-consciousness, and that just as you are a rebel without knowing it, so 
should she be charming and never suspect it. Is not that coming nicely,” 
said she, pointing to the drawing; ‘see how that tender light is carried 
down from those grey walls to the banks beneath, and dies away in that 
little pool, where the faintest breath of air is rustling. Don't look at me, 
sir, look at my drawing.” 

‘True, there is no tender light there,” muttered he, gazing at her 
eyes, where the enormous size of the pupils had given a character of 
steadfast brilliancy, quite independent of shape, or size, or colour. 

“ You know very little about it,” said she, saucily; then, bending 
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over the drawing, she said, “ That middle distance wants a bit of colour: 
you shall aid me here.” 

‘“« How am I to aid you ?”’ asked he, in sheer simplicity. 

**T mean that you should be that bit of colour, there. Take my 
searlet cloak, and perch yourself yonder on that low rock. A few minutes 
will do. Was there ever immortality so cheaply purchased! Your 
biographer shall tell that you were the figure in that famous sketch—what 
will be called, in the cant of art, one of Nina Kostalergi’s earliest and 
happiest efforts. There, now, dear Mr. Donogan, do as you are bid.” 

‘* Do you know the Greek ballad, where a youth remembers that the 
word ‘dear’ has been coupled with his name—a passing courtesy, if even 
so much, but enough to light up a whole chamber in his heart ?”’ 

‘‘ T know nothing of Greek ballads. How does it go?” 

‘‘ Tt is a simple melody, in a low key.’’ And he sang, in a deep but 
tremulous voice, to a very plaintive air,— 

I took her hand within my own, 
I drew her gently nearer, 
And whispered almost on her cheek, 
“ Oh, would that I were dearer.” 
Dearer! No, that’s not my prayer: 
A stranger, e’en the merest, 
Might chance to have some value there ; 
But I would be the dearest. 

‘« What had he done to merit such a hope ?”’ said she, haughtily. 

‘* Loved her—only loved her!” 

** What value you men must attach to this gift of your affection, when 
it can nourish such thoughts as these! Your very wilfulness is to win us 
—is not that your theory? I expect from the man who offers me his 
heart that he means to share with me his own power and his own ambi- 
tion—to make me the partner of a station that is to give me some pre- 
eminence I had not known before, nor could gain unaided.”’ 

‘* And you would call that marrying for love ?”’ 

‘‘ Why not? Who has such a claim upon my life as he who mzkes 
the life worth living for? Did you hear that shout ?” 

‘‘T heard it,” said he, standing still to listen. 

‘* Tt came from the village. What can it mean?” 

‘It’s the old war-cry of the houseless,”’ said he, mournfully. ‘It’s 
a note we are well used to here. I must go down to learn. I'll be back 
presently.” 

‘You are not going into danger?” said she; and her cheek grew 
paler as she spoke. 

** And if I were, who is to care for it ?”’ 

‘‘ Have you no mother, sister, sweetheart ?”’ 

‘No, not one ofthe three. Good-by.” 

‘‘ But if I were to say—stay ?” 

‘‘T should still go. To have your love, I'd sacrifice even my honour. 
Without it——” he threw up his arms despairingly and rushed away. 
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“These are the men whose tempers compromise us,” said she, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ We come to accept their violence as a reason, and take 
mere impetuosity for an argument. Iam glad that he did not shake my 
resolution. There, that was another shout, but it seemed in joy. There 
was a ring of gladness in it. Now for my sketch.” And she re-seated 
herself before her easel. ‘He shall see when he comes back how dili- 
gently I have worked, and how small a share anxiety has had in my 
thoughts. The one thing men are not proof against is our independence 
of them.” And thus talking in broken sentences to herself, she went on 
rapidly with her drawing, occasionally stopping to gaze on it, and humming 
some old Italian ballad to herself. ‘‘ His Greek air was pretty. Not that 
it was Greek ; these fragments of melody were left behind them by the 
Venetians, who, in all lust of power, made songs about contented poverty 
and humble joys. I fcel intensely hungry, and if my dangerous guest 
does not return soon I shall have to breakfast alone,—another way of 
showing him how little his fate has interested me. My foreground here 
does want that bit of colour. Why does he not come back ?”’ As she rose 
to look at her drawing, the sound of somebody running attracted her atten- 
tion, and turning, she saw it was her foot-page Larry coming at full speed. 

‘“‘ What is it, Larry ? what has happened ?”’ asked she. 

‘* You are to go—as fast as you can,”’ said he: which being for him a 
longer speech than usual, seemed to have exhausted him. 

‘‘Go where ? and why ?”’ 

‘« Yes,”’ said he, with a stolid look, ‘‘ you are.” 

“Tam to dowhat? Speak out, toy! Who sent you here ?” 

“Yes,” said he, again. 

‘* Are they in trouble yonder ? Is there fighting at the village ?”’ 

‘“No.” And he shook his head, as though he said so regretfully. 

‘* Will you tell me what you mean, boy ?” 

‘‘ The pony is ready ?”’ said he, as he stooped down to pack away the 
things in the basket. 

‘Ts that gentleman coming back here—that gentleman whom you saw 
with me?” 

‘“‘ He is gone; he got away.” And here he laughed in a malicious 
way, that was more puzzling even than his words. 

‘¢ And am I to go back home at once?” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied he, resolutely. 

*‘ Do you know why—for what reason ?”’ 

“T do.” 

‘* Come, then, like a good boy, tell me, and you shall have this.” And 
she drew a piece of silver from her purse, and held it temptingly before 
him. ‘* Why should I go back, now ?” 

‘“‘ Because,’ muttered he, ‘* because——” and it was plain, from 
the glance in his eyes, that the bribe had engaged all his faculties. 

“So, then, you will not tell me ?” said she, replacing the money in 
her purse. 
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* Yes,”’ said he, in a despondent tone. 

‘* You can have it still, Larry, if you will but say who sent you here.” 

‘¢ He sent me,” was the answer. 

‘‘ Who was he? Do you mean the gentleman who came here 
with me?’’ A nod assented to this. ‘ And what did he tell you to say 
tome?’ ‘ Yes,” said he, with a puzzled look, as though once more the 
confusion of his thoughts was mastering him. 

‘* So, then, it is that you will not tcll me?” said she, angrily. He 
made no answer, but went on. packing the plates in the basket. ‘‘ Leave 
those there, and go and fetch me some water from the spring yonder.” 
And she gave him a jug as she spoke, and now she re-seated herself on 
the grass. He obeyed at once, and returned speedily with the water. 

‘Come now, Larry,”’ said she kindly to him. ‘I’m sure you mean 
to be a good boy. You shall breakfast with me. Get me a cup, and I'll 
give you some milk; here is bread and cold meat.” 

‘* Yes,” muttered Larry, whose mouth was already too much engaged 
for speech. 

‘* You will tell me by-and-by what they were doing at the village, and 
what that shouting meant,—won’t you?” 

‘* Yes,” said he with a nod. Then suddenly bending his head to listen, 
he motioned with his hand to keep silence, and after a long breath said, 
** They’re coming.” 

‘* Who are coming ?”’ asked she, eagerly ; but at the same instant a man 
emerged from the copse below the hill, followed by several others, whom 
she saw by their dress and equipment to belong to the constabulary. 

Approaching with his hat in his hand, and with that air of servile 
civility which marked him, old Gill addressed her. ‘If it’s not dis- 
plazin’ to ye, Miss, we want to ax you a few questions,” said he. 

‘You have no right, sir, to make any such request,” said she, with a 
haughty air. 

‘‘There was a man with you, my lady,” he went on, ‘‘as you drove 
through Cruhan, and we want to know where he is now.” 

‘‘ That concerns you, sir, and not me.” 

‘¢ Maybe it does, my lady,” said he with a grin; ‘‘ but I suppose you 
know who you were travelling with ?”’ 

‘¢ You evidently don’t remember, sir, whom you are talking to.” 

‘¢ The law is the law, Miss, and there’s none of us above it,”’ said he, 
half-defiantly ; ‘‘ and when there’s some hundred pounds on a man’s head 
there’s few of us such fools as to let him slip through our fingers.” 

‘*T don’t understand you, sir, nor do I care to do so.”’ 

‘‘ The sergeant there has a warrant against him,” said he, in a whisper 
he intended to be confidential; ‘‘and it’s not to do anything that your 
ladyship would think rude that I came up myself. There’s how it is now,” 
muttered he, still lower. ‘‘ They want to search the luggage, and examine 
the baskets there, and maybe, if you don’t object, they’d look through the 
catriage.”’ 
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‘‘ And if I should object to this insult ?”’ broke she in. 

‘‘ Faix, I believe,” said he, laughing, “ they'd do it all the same. 
Eight hundred—I think it’s eight—isn’t to be made any day of the 
year!” 

“‘ My uncle is a justice of the peace, Mr. Gill; and you know if he 
will suffer such an outrage to go unpunished.” 

‘‘ There’s the more reason that a justice shouldn’t harbour a Fenian, 
Miss,” said he, boldly ; ‘as he’ll know when he sees the search-warrant.”’ 

‘‘Get ready the carriage, Larry,” said she, turning contemptuously 
away, ‘“‘and follow me towards the village.” 

‘“‘ The sergeant, Miss, would like to say a word or two,” said Gill, in 
his accustomed voice of servility. 

“ T will not speak with him,” said she proudly, and swept past him. 

The constables stood to one side, and saluted in military fashion as 
she passed down the hill. There was that in her queenlike gesture and 
carriage that so impressed them, the men stood as though on parade. 

Slowly and thoughtfully as she sauntered along, her thoughts turned 
to Donogan. Had he escaped-? was the idea that never left her. The 
presence of these men here seemed to favour that impression; but there 
might be others on his track, and if so, how in that wild bleak space was 
he to conceal himself? A single man moving miles away on the bog 
could be seen. There was no covert, no shelter anywhere! What an 
interest did his fate now suggest, and yet a moment back she believed 
herself indifferent to him. ‘‘ Was he aware of his danger,” thought she, 
‘when he lay there talking carelessly to me? was that recklessness the 
bravery of a bold man who despised peril ?’’ And if so, what stuff these 
souls were made of! These were not of the Kearney stamp, that needed 
to be stimulated and goaded to any effort in life; nor like Atlee, the fellow 
who relied on trick and knavery for success; still less such as Walpole, 
self-worshippers and triflers. ‘Yes,’ said she aloud, ‘‘a woman 
might feel that with such a man at her side the battle of life need not 
affright her. He might venture too far,—he might aspire to much that 
was beyond his reach, and strive for the impossible; but that grand bold 
spirit would sustain him, and carry him through all the smaller storms of 
life; and such a man might be a hero, even to her, who saw him daily. 
These are the dreamers, as we call them,” said she. ‘‘ How strange it 
would be if they should prove the realists, and that it was we should be 
the mere shadows! If these be the men who move empires and make 
history, how doubly ignoble are we in our contempt of them.” And then 
she bethought her what a different faculty was that great faith that these 
men had in themselves from common vanity ; and in this way she was led 
again to compare Donogan and Walpole. 

She reached the village before her little carriage had overtaken her, 
and saw that the people stood about in groups and knots. A depressing 
silence prevailed over them, and they rarely spoke above a whisper. The 
same respectful greeting, however, which welcomed her before met her 
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again; and as they lifted their hats, she saw, or thought she saw, that 
they looked on her with a more tender interest. Several policemen 
moved about through the crowd, who, though they saluted her respect- 
fully, could not refrain from scrutinizing her appearance and watching her 
as she went. With that air of haughty self- possession which well became 
her—for it was no affectation—she swept proudly along, resolutely deter- 
mined not to utter a word, or even risk a question as to the way. 

Twice she turned to see if her pony were coming, and then resumed 
her road. From the excited air and rapid gestures of the police, as they 
hurried from place to place, she could guess that up to this Donogan had 
not been captured. Still, it seemed hopeless that concealment in such a 
place could be accomplished. 

As she gained the little stream that divided the village, she stood for 
® moment uncertain, when a countrywoman, as it were divining her 
difficulty, said, ‘‘ If you'll cross over the bridge, my lady, the path will 
bring you out on the high-road.” 

As Nina turned to thank her, the woman looked up from her task of 
washing in the river, and made a gesture with her hand towards the bog. 
Slight as the action was, it appealed to that Southern intelligence that 
reads a sign even faster than a word. Nina saw that the woman meant 
to say Donogan had escaped, and once more she said, ‘“‘ Thank you— 
from my heart I thank you!” 

Just as she emerged upon the high-road, her pony and carriage came 
up. A sergeant of police was, however, in waiting beside it, who, saluting 
her respectfully, said, ‘‘ There was no disrespect meant to you, Miss, by 
our search of the carriage—our duty obliged us to do it. We have a 
warrant to apprehend the man that was seen with you this morning, and 
it’s only that we know who you are, and where you came from, prevents 
us from asking you to come before our chief.” 

He presented his arm to assist her to her place as he spoke ; but she 
declined the help, and, without even noticing him in any way, arranged 
her rugs and wraps around her, took the reins, and, motioning Larry to 
his place, drove on. 

‘Is my drawing safe—have all my brushes and pencils been put in?” 
asked she after a while. But already Larry had taken his leave, and she 
could see him as he flitted across the bog to catch her by some short-cut. 

That strange contradiction by which a woman can journey alone and 
in safety through the midst of a country only short of open insurrection, 
filled her mind as she went, and thinking of it in every shape and fashion 
occupied her for miles of the way. The desolation, far as the eye could 
reach, was complete—there was not a habitation, not a human thing, to 
be seen. The dark brown desert faded away in the distance into low- 
lying clouds, the only break to the dull uniformity being some stray 
‘“*clamp,”’ as it is called, of turf, left by the owners from some accident of 
season or bad weather, and which loomed out now against the sky like a 
vast fortress. 
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This long, long day—for so without any weariness she felt it—was 
now in the afternoon, and already long shadows of these turf-mounds 


_ stretched their giant-limbs across the waste. Nina, who had eaten 


nothing since at early morning, felt faint and hungry. She halted her 
pony, and taking out some bread and a bottle of milk, proceeded to make 
a frugal luncheon. The complete loneliness, the perfect silence, in which 
even the rattling of the harness as the pony shook himself made itself 
felt, gave something of solemnity to the moment, as the young girl sat 
there and gazed half terrified around her. 

As she looked, she thought she saw something pass from one turf- 
clamp to the other, and, watching closely, she could distinctly detect a 
figure crouching near the ground, and, after some minutes, emerging into 
the open space, again to be hid by some vast turf-mound. There, now— 
there could not be a doubt—it was a man, and he was waving his hand- 
kerchief as a signal. It was Donogan himself—she could recognize him 
well. Clearing the long drains at a bound, and with a speed that vouched 
for perfect training, he came rapidly forward, and, leaping the wide trench, 
alighted at last on the road beside her. 

‘‘T have watched you for an hour, and, but for this lucky halt, I 
should not have overtaken you after all,”’ cried he, as he wiped his brow 
and stood panting beside her. 

‘Do you know that they are in pursuit of you ?”’ cried she, hastily. 

‘¢T know it all. I learned it before I reached the village, and in time 
—only in time—to make a circuit and reach the bog. Once there, I defy 
the best of them.” 

‘¢ They have what they call a warrant to search for you.” 

‘¢T know that, too,’’ cried he. ‘‘No, no!”’ said he, passionately, as 
she offered him a drink. ‘‘ Let me have it from the cup you have drank 
from. It may be the last favour I shall ever ask you—don’t refuse me 
this!” 

She touched the glass slightly with her lips, and handed it to him with 
a smile. 

‘¢ What peril would I not brave for this!” cried he, with a wild ecstasy. 

‘¢Can you not venture to return with me?” said she, in some con- 
fusion, for the bold gleam of his gaze now half abashed her. 

‘‘No. That would be to compromise others as well as myself. I 
must gain Dublin howI can. There I shall be safe against all pursuit. 
I have come back for nothing but disappointment,” added he, sorrowfully. 
‘‘This country is not ready to rise—they are too many-minded for a 
common effort. The men like Wolfe Tone are not to be found amongst 
us now, and to win freedom you must dare the felony.” 

‘Ts it not dangerous to delay so long here ?”’ asked she, looking 
around her with anxiety. 

“So it is—and I will go. Will you keep this for me?” said he, 
placing a thick and much-worn pocket-book in her hands. ‘‘ There are 
papers there would risk far better heads than mine; and if I should be 
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taken, these must not be discovered. It may be, Nina—oh, forgive me 
if I say your name! but it is such joy to me to utter it once—it may be 
that you should chance to hear some word whose warning might save me. . 
If so, and if you would deign to write to me, you'll find three, if not 
four, addresses, under any of which you could safely write to me.” 

‘‘T shall not forget. Good fortune be with you. Adieu!” 

She held out her hand ; but he bent over it, and kissed it rapturously ; 
and when he raised his head, his eyes were streaming, and his cheeks 
deadly pale. ‘‘ Adieu! ’’ said she, again. 

He tried to speak, but no sound came from his lips; and when, after 
she had driven some distance away, she turned to look after him, he was 
standing on the same spot in the road, his hat at his feet, where it had 
fallen when he stooped to kiss her hand. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE RETURN. 


Kate Kearney was in the act of sending out scouts and messengers to 
look out for Nina, whose long absence had begun to alarm her, when she 
heard that she bad returned and was in her room. 

‘* What a fright you have given me, darling!” said Kate, as she 
threw her arms about her, and kissed her affectionately. ‘‘ Do you know 
how late you are?” 

‘No; I only know how tired I am.” 

‘¢ What a long day of fatigue you must have gone through. Tell me 
of it all?” 

‘Tell me rather of yours. You have had the great Mr. Walpole 
here: is it not so?” 

‘< Yes ; he is still here—he has graciously given us another day, and 
will not leave till to-morrow night.” 

‘¢ By what good fortune have you been so favoured as this ?”’ 

‘‘ Ostensibly to finish a long conversation or conference with papa, but 
really and truthfully I suspect to meet Mdlle. Kostalergi, whose absence 
has piqued him.” 

“« Yes; piqued is the word. It is the extreme of the pain he is 
capable of feeling. What has he said of it ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing beyond the polite regrets that courtesy could express, and 
then adverted to something else.” 

‘* With an abruptness that betrayed preparation ?” 

‘* Perhaps so.” 

** Not perhaps, but certainly so. Vanity such as his has no variety. 
It repeats its moods over and over: but why do we talk of him? I have 
other things to tell you of. You know that man who came here with 
Diek. That Mr. ——” 
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“‘T know—I know,” cried the other, hurriedly, ‘‘ what of him ?” 

‘* He joined me this morning, on my way through the bog, and drove 
with me to Cruhan.” 

‘* Indeed!” muttered Kate, thoughtfully. 

‘*‘ A strange, wayward, impulsive sort of creature—unlike any one— 
interesting from his strong convictions——”’ 

** Did he convert you to any of his opinions, Nina ?”’ 

‘You mean, make a rebel of me. No; for the simple reason that I 
had none to surrender. I do not know what is wrong here, nor what 
people would say was right.” 

‘‘ You are aware, then, who he is?” 

“Of course Iam. I was on the terrace that night when your brother 
told you he was Donogan—the famous Fenian Donogan. The secret was 
not intended for me, but I kept it all the same, and I took an interest in 
the man from the time I heard it.” 

‘* You told him then that you knew who he was ?”’ 

‘To be sure I did, and we are fast friends already ; but let me go on 
with my narrative. Some excitement, some show of disturbance at 
Cruhan persuaded him that what he called—I don’t know why—the 
Crowbar Brigade was at work, and that the people were about to be 
turned adrift on the world by the landlord, and hearing a wild shout from 
the village, he insisted on going back to learn what it might mean. He 
had not left me long, when your late steward, Gill, came up with several 
policemen, to search for the convict Donogan. They had a warrant to 
apprehend him, and some information as to where he had been housed 
and sheltered.” 

‘¢ Here—with us?” 

“‘ Here—with you! Gill knew it-all. This, then, was the reason for 
that excitement we had seen in the village—the people had heard the 
police were coming, but for what they knew not; of course the only 
thought was for their own trouble.” 

‘¢ Has he escaped ? Is he safe?” 

‘ Safe so far, that I last saw him on the wide bog, some eight miles 
away from any human habitation ; but where he is to turn to, or whois to 
shelter him, I cannot say.” 

‘* He told you there was a price upon his head?” 

‘‘ Yes, some hundred pounds, I forget how much, but he asked me 
yesterday if I did not feel tempted to give him up and earn the reward.’’ 
Kate leaned her head upon her hand, and seemed lost in thought. 

“ They will scarcely dare to come and search for him here,” said she ; 
and, after a pause, added, “‘ And yet I suspect that the chief constable, 
Mr. Curtis, owes, or thinks he owes us a grudge; he might not be sorry 
to pass this slight upon papa.” And she pondered for some time over the 
thought. 

‘Do you think he can escape?” asked Nina, eagerly, 


‘* Who, Donogan ?”’ 
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“* Of course—Donogan.”’ 

** Yes, I suspect he will; these men have popular feeling with them, 
even amongst many who do not share their opinions. Have you lived 
long enough amongst us, Nina, to know that we all hate the law? In some 
shape or other it represents to the Irish mind a tyranny.” 

‘¢ You are Greeks without their acuteness,”’ said Nina. 

‘* T'll not say that,” said Kate, hastily. ‘‘ It is true I know nothing of 
your people, but I think I could aver that for a shrewd calculation of the 
cost of a venture, for knowing when caution and when daring will best 
succeed, the Irish peasant has scarcely a superior anywhere.” 

“I have heard much of his caution this very morning,” said Nina, 
superciliously. 

** You might have heard far more of his recklessness, if Donogan cared 
to tell of it,” said Kate, with irritation. ‘It is not English squadrons 
and batteries he is called alone to face, he has to meet English gold, that 
tempts poverty, and English corruption, that begets treachery and 
betrayal. The one stronghold of the Saxon here is the informer, and 
mind, I, who tell you this, am no rebel. I would rather live under 
English law, if English law would not ignore Irish feeling, than I'd accept 
that heaven knows what of a government Fenianism could give us.” 

‘*T care nothing for all this, I don’t well know if I can follow it; but 
I do know that I'd like this man to escape. He gave me this pocket- 
book, and told me to keep it safely. It contains some secrets that would 
compromise people that none suspect, and it has besides some three or 
four addresses to which I could write with safety if I saw cause to warn 
him of any coming danger.” 

‘¢ And you mean to do this ?” 

*¢ Of course I do; I feel an interest in this man. I like him. I like 
his adventurous spirit. I like that ambitious daring to do or to be some- 
thing beyond the herd around him. I like that readiness he shows to 
stake his life on an issue. His enthusiasm inflames his whole nature. He 
vulgarizes such fine gentlemen as Mr. Walpole, and such poor pretenders 
as Joe Atlee, and, indeed, your brother, Kate.” 

‘‘T will suffer no detraction of Dick Kearney,” said Kate, resolutely. 

‘‘ Give me a cup of tea, then, and I shall be more mannerly, for I am 
quite exhausted, and I am afraid my temper is not proof against starvation.” 

‘But you will come down to the drawing-room, they are all so eager 
to see you,”’ said Kate, caressingly. 

‘‘No; I'll have my tea and go to bed, and I'll dream that Mr. 
Donogan has been made King of Ireland, and made an offer to share 
the throne with me.” 

‘‘ Your Majesty’s tea shall be served at once,” said Kate, as she 
curtsied deeply and withdrew. 
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